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BURNING DRIFT-WOOD. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


BEFORE my drift-wood fire | sit, 
And see, with every waif [ burn, 
Old dreams and fancies coloring it, 

And folly’s unlaid ghosts return. 


O ships of mine, whose swift keels cleft 
The enchanted sea on which they sailed, 
Are these poor fragments only left 
Of vain desires and hopes that failed’ 


Did 1 not watch from them the light 
Of sunset on my towers in Spain, 

And see, far off, uploom in sight, 
The Happy Isles [ might not gain?’ 


Did sudden lift of fog reveal 
Arcadia’s vales of song and spring, 

And did I pass, with grazing keel, 
The rocks whereon the sirens sing ’ 


Have | not drifted hard upon 
‘The unmapped regions lost to nan, 
The cloud-pitched tents of Prester John, 
The palace domes of Kubla Khan? 


Did land winds blow from jasmin flowers, 
Where Youth the ageless Fountain fills’ 


Did Love make sign from rose blown bowers, 


And Gold from Eldorado’s hills? 


Alas! the gallant ships, that sailed 
On blind Adventure's errand sent, 
Howe’er they laid their courses, failed 

To reach the haven of Content. 


And of my ventures, those alone 

Which Love had freighted, safely sped. 
Seeking a good beyond my own, 

By clear-eyed Duty piloted. 


O mariners, hoping still to meet 
The luck Arabian voyagers met, 
And find in Bagdad’s moon lit street 
Haroun a! Raschid walking yet! 


Take with you, ov your Sea of Dreams, 
The fair, fond fancies dear to youth, 
1 turn from all that only seems, 
And seek the sober grounds of truth. 


What matter that it is not May, 


That birds have flown, and trees are bare, 


hat darker grows the shortening day, 
And colder blows the wintry air! 


The wrecks of passion and desire, 
The castles 1 no more rebuild, 
May fitly feed my drift wood fire, 


And warm the hands that age has chilled. 


Whatever perished with my ships, 
I only know the best remains; 
A song of praise is on my lips 
For losses which are now my gains. 


Heap high my hearth! No worth is lost; 
No wisdom with the folly dies. 

Burn on, poor shreds, your holocaust 
Shall be my evening sacrifice! 


Far more than all I dared to dream. 
Unsought before my door I see: 

On wings of fire and steeds of steain 

” The world’s great wonders come to me. 





And holier signs, oaianed before, 
Of Love to seek and Power to save.— 

The righting of the wronged and poor, 
The man evolving from the slave, 


And life, no longer chance or fate, 
Safe in the gracious Fatherhood. 

I fold o’er-wearied hands and wait, 
In calm assurance of the good. 


And well the waiting time must be. 
Tho brief or long its granted days, 
If Faith and Hope and Charity 
Sit by my evening hearth-fire’s blaze. 


And with them, friends whom Heaven has spared. 
Whose love my heart has comforted. 
And, sharing all my joys, has shared 
My tender memories of the dead,.— 
Dear souls who left us lonely here, 
Bound on their last, long voyage, to whom 
We, day by day, are drawing near. 
Where every bark has sailing room. 
I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 
I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 


As low my fires of drift-wood burn, 
I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase. 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 
Its mirage-lifted Isles of Peace. 
DANVERS, MASS, 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


BY PROF. FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL.D. 





IT was somewhere about 1840 that Browning’s ‘* Para- 


‘celsus” became known to the college students of New 


England. That was a glorious time. They were re- 
peating ‘‘ The Psalm of Life” and ‘ Excelsior,” reading 
Emerson’s earliest and most inspiring words, and Car- 
lyle’s and Tennyson’s. Webster was making his won- 
derful speeches, dilating the imagination with the great- 
ness of our country and of man. There was to be no 
more war. There was to bea federation of the world, 
We were to have a new literature of a higher strain than 
ever rang from Grecian or Roman lyre, or any other. 

So far as English literature is concerned, that dawning 
was followed by an Indian summer, an aftermath to the 
great period of Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Goethe, 
Schiller. Of all the British poets of the time, Brown- 
ing has best kept his early promise, the promise of 
his ‘‘ Paracelsus.” There was no worm i’ the bud with 
him, no halo hovering rcund decay. , He does not wail 
over the vanished life and heroes of the old time; he is 
no idle singer of an empty day. 

His veins are full of red blood; he rejoices in hearty 
food ard drink, in choice fruits and odors, in pure air 
and light, in a fiery horse, in a proper man or woman, 
and in music. He is, at the center, a powerful person- 
ality, full of vigor, and rejoicing in it, of tireless energy, 
and bold as a lion. 

He deals with a great theme, centrally, eminently, that 
of Paul, the tragedy of man’s natural life and the birth 
of the soul to new nobleness by union with the divine 
life. 

This theme naturally develops into a treatment of the 
influence of each finite personality upon those with 
whom it is brought in relation. A series of dramas is 
thus produced, illustrating these profoundest experiences 
of life. The dramatic form is obvicusly an excellent 
one +o bring out the secrets of these experiences. The 
dramatic monolog, especially, enables the poet to utter 
the innermost movement of the soul, so far as language 
can do it. It follows the example of Paul. But to read 
such dramas with ease one must have had similar expe- 
riences, or great familiarity with this kind of writing. 
It requires considerable effort in a reader to make out 


the action and story of acommon play. There are many. 


readers who cannot easily make them out even in 
Shakespeare. It is vastly more difficult with Browning, 
who seems possessed with his feeling and thought and 
only anxious to be delivered of it; and bis throes are pro- 
tracted.. Emerson, a serene soul, with the blue blood of 





Puritan Heo We finds Fi HO oe the over-soul as 
easy as breathing or sleep. But Browning is so full of 
will, so strong a personality, that to let the divine per- 
sonality, or any other personality flow freely into his 
thoughts and acts is a struggle. Then he is copious and 
bold, with little fear of critics and none at all of gram- 
marians. Instead of reshaping and retouching imper- 
fect expressions, he dashes out into new ones; he inter- 
jects, explains, questions, accumulates new figures, new 
analyses. He does not show the temperance that gives 
all smoothness. He is more of a prophet than an artist, 
tho he is agreat artist and preacher to artists. He does 
not study perspicuity nor gracious formality, nor dis- 
tinction of style. He is often very obscure. 

There are, however, a considerable number of choice 
spirits, ingenious and highly cultured persons of devout 
temper, who find in Browning perpetual stimulus and 
elevation. To these his obscurity is a wonderful source 
of influence and charm; it has infinite possibilities. But 
most even of those who appreciate the power of Brown- 
ing and sympathize with his purposes and the develop- 
ment of his thought, find something strange and remote 
about his great works on account of the nationality of 
his characters and their foreign surroundings. Particu- 
lars of many kinds—plants, flowers, fruits, animals, or 
architecture, furniture, dress, habits, traits, functions— 
are accumulated as abundantly as psychologic analyses. 
They are almost never English; the characters have 
strange names and outlandish ways and singular ex- 
periences; the touches of Nature which make the whole 
world kin are comparatively rare. The intense earnest- 
ness and vivid diction of the author fix our attention and 
bear us breathless through the sou:’s tragedy; but no 
home-like interest in the characters or their story is pro- 
duced. Some striking thoughts and turns of expression 
remain in the memory, the rest passes into shadow with 
the dramas of India and China, or the miracle plays of 
the Middle Ages. It will very likely prove true of 
Browning. as it has of so many other great men, that the 
works upon which he labored most will be forgotten, and 
his memory be preserved by those he produced as by 
play. Browning's brief romances and lyrics are readable 
and memorable and musical. The same Browning ap- 
pears in them as in the longer works. 

He is never wholly without earnestness. He is full of 
life and hope, but it isa hope based on the certainty that 
badness will be thoroughly punished, with no pretense of 
loving all the rascals : ; 

“ There may be Heaven. Theré must be Hell.” 
He has not the Shakespearean tenderness any more than 
the Shakespearean humor. But floods of tears have been 
wept over the lady who loved Mertoun, more than over 
Cordelia. Spenser's cry is not too bitter for her: 
“I feel my hart perst with so great agony, 
that all for pitie I could die.” 

Each of the simpler poems has its originality of the 
Browning type, some subtle moral, some explanatory 
psychology, some unexpected analysis, some breathless 
effort, something intellectual to give it body; then its 
own music, singing sometimes—and there are many 
tunes; talk sometimes, far above singing. 

There are enough of these poems in number and bulk 
fora fair volume, an immortal volume. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. EASTON, PENN. 
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THE TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE 
PREACHER. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 


It is customary to speak of the three professions of 
law, medicine and theology, and hence to reckon the 
practitioners in the three as having similar aims, mo- 
tives and methods. The grouping of the three is in this 
respect unfortunate. The lawyer and the physician 
practice their professions for the sake of wordly emolu- 
ment, a perfectly legitimate and honorable end; but the 
preacher sets aside all thought of property accumula- 
tion and seeks only the good of his fellow-men. The 
lawyer and the physician may have an earnest desire to 
do good to others, and may take great satisfaction in 
righting wrong and healing the sick; but yet righting 
wrong and healing the sick are not their chief aim. It 
is not for those objects that they entered on the study of 
their profession. It-wasto make money. The few ex- 
ceptions to this cannot modify the statement. We speak 
of the general character of these professions, 














position regarding the fundamental difference between 
the ministry and the other professions. The large ma- 
jority of Christian ministers live on scanty incomes, 
which they could greatly increase in other departments 
of activity. To say that ministers often seek places that 
insure larger salaries is simply to say that ministers are 
human, and are sometimes led to think more of their 
personal advantage than they ought to. But in nine out 
of ten of even such cases the controlling desire of the 
minister is the good of his fellow-men, and the desire for 
a little more comfort in his career of well-doing comes 
inaside. The worldis ever ready to look at the less 
worthy motive and ignore the dominant desire. 

The ministry being thus furidamentally different from 
other professions, its trials and triumphs are wholly of a 
different character. Success with a godly minister is 
found not in amassing a fortune or achieving a great 
name, but in seeing the spiritual Kingdom of Christ 
built up under his efforts. The conversionofa soul to 
God, or the marked advance in faith on the partof a 
believer is the minister’s triumph, and for this he sets up 
his trophy, not of self praise, but of gratitude to God, 
not a victor’s column with the victor’s glory displayed 
in its representations and inscriptions, but an Ebenezer 
which gratefully declares the help of God. It is for this 
end the preacher speaks from the pulpit, teaches in his 
classes and visits among his flock. It is only the bogus 
preacher, the charlatan, who makes a parade of rhetoric 
and seeks admiration from his eloquence, who courts 
notoriety and subsidizes the press. Verily he has his 
reward. He is classed with the famous play-actors and 
gains the applause of the multitude. That is what he 
sought, and that is what he gets. His triumph is the 
seal of his unworthiness. The true preacher is amazed 
by any notoriety. He wishes to hide liimself behind his 
message. He finds his joy not in the great world, but in 
his conscience and his God. Ifthe world praises him, 
he feels that he must have been indiscreet, or unfaith- 
ful. In all this he is not isolated orcynical. He values 
the approbation and love of God’s people and he would 
not be without their co-operation. This indorsement 
of his labors isa witness of the divine ap- 
proval and as such he cherishes it with thanksgiv- 
ing. He is by no means averse to the kindly appre- 
ciation of those who are able to appreciate the things of 
God, but on the contrary he turns tothem for encourage- 
ment and counsel. He recognizes the Christian brother- 
hood, and does not exalt himself as a priest above the 
people. He is primus inter pares with his Christian 
brethren, and the emphasis is on the pares, while the 
primus marks him as the prepared teacher and not as 
the sacerdotal mediator. Such a man wishes no tri- 
umph that is denoted by the waving of flags and the 
blowing of trumpets, but that which is recorded by the 
penitent tear, the prayer of faith, the renewed life, the 
happy heart. Those who see these tokens may praise 
God, but the agent of the divine grace in the conversion 
knows that no praise from men belongs to the agent and 
is glad that he receives none, while he does receive and 
rejoice in the approvalof God. How vast the difference 
is between this triumph of the Christian preacher and 
the triumph of the lawyer, the physician, the inventor 
or the general! They belong to wholly different spheres 
of thought and life. The triumph of the latter is the 
triumph of man, that of the former is the triumph of 
God. In the one self is exalted, in the other self is hum- 
bled before God. In the one the essence of the triumph 
isin the merit of the man, in the other the essence of 
the triumph is in the grace of God. 

It is not strange that the vow populi and the newspa- 
per, which is the echo of that vow, should praise a 
preacher’s triumphs of a very different sort. The public 
mind may be very moral, but it is not sanctified. It has 
very little appreciation of the deep things of God. It 
often expresses itself on deep questions of the spiritual 
life, but only to show its profound ignorance of that life. 
By it all spirifual things are brought to a material stand- 
ard, and therefore the triumph of a minister is looked for 
in his popularity, his crowded audiences, his marvelous 
eloquence, his prodigious erudition, his huge salary, his 
high station in social circles, or some other material ad- 
vantage enviable to the popular mind. That mind can- 
not comprehend a triumph that hides self, and trophies 
that are invisible. It can conceive a triumph only 
where the eye is dazzled, and around which adulation 
and flattery gather. Hence the Church, in the world’s 
estimation, has been through history that great visible 
organization covered with gcarlet and gold, full of pride 
and power, and dealing in pomp and magniloquence; and 
its triumphs have been when it has crushed out heresies 
with the iron heel of despotism, or put its foot on the 
necks of kings; whereas this was not the Church of 
Christ at all, but the base usurper of its name, anti- 
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er’s notoriety as ona The estimate in both 
cases comes from a cota want of spiritual apprecia- 
tion. The Saviour’s kingdom is not of this world. It 
cometh not with observation. Its visibility is to the eye 
of faith, and its ministers erect their trophies where the 
sight of man cannot reach. Their triumphs are matters 
between their souls and God. Outside of that holy com- 
munion they are as tho they are not. 

And now if we turn to the triuls of preachers we find 
the same great truth underlying the subject. Their 
trials are as unlike those of other professions as are their 
triumphs. Not that they have not also the trials com- 
mon to all men in all occupations, such as disappoint- 
ments, losses, failures in immediate results, pecuniary 
narrowness, family cares and bodily ills. They have 
their own share of all these; but of these we do not 
speak, for our design is to treat of those trials which are 
distinctively those of the preacher. These trials belong to 
the spiritual character of his office, and have a shape 
and color all theirown. They result principally from 
two causes—the apathy of the people and his own weak- 
ness, 

The preacher labors in his study and on his knees, pre- 
paring himself for his work. He arranges fact and argu- 
ment, draws from God's Word as his armory the fittest 
weapons, seeks to bring his own heart and mind into 
full union with the Divine truth, and, with all this, sees 
no impression made, but a general worldliness marking 
his people, after weeks and months of such careful prep- 
aration on his part. Here he is tempted to bow his head 
to the ground and act the part of Elijah under the ju- 
niper tree. 1t is a trial, a bitter trial. He sighs not for 
money or distinction, but for souls. He thinks he has 
labored for naught. He is ready to be overwhelmed 
with the thought that the work is all in vain and that 
men’s hearts cannot be reached by God's truth. He is 
tempted to forget God’s presence and promises. The 
present absorbs his thought, and he fails to look at the 
light breaking over the horizon of the future. He sees the 
excitements of business life,thestrifes of political ambition 
and the eager pursuit of ephemeral pleasures conducting 
away from thoughts of God and eternity those to whom 
he is endeavoring to convey the message of eternal life. 
He sees that their tastes and lives render them impervious 
to that message. He is conscious that his preaching 
reaches only to the ear. He knows that his people are 
frequenters of the theater and readers of the Sunday news- 
papers, while the prayer-meeting and the Bible are neg- 
lected. He has tried to meet the evil in personal and 
private conversation, but he has not been understood. If 
his motives have been honored, his views have been 
deemed narrow. and he has gone back to his study to 
weep. He sees the young, whom he had baptized, trained 
in this school of indifference; the parents, who ostensi- 
bly gave them to Christ in baptism, now leading them 
far away from the Saviour by their adhesion to Mam- 
mon or Fashion, the Baal and Ashtoreth of the present 
day. 

This, I say, is one of the sore trials of the conscientious 
preacher. It is true that he ought to rise above it. Itis 
true that his faith should settle his soul into quietness 
in all circumstances. But faith is weak even in the 
strongest, and the old nature asserts itself in even such 
heroes as Jeremiah and Nehemiah. The godly minister 
sometimes loses heart at the desolations of Zion. That 
which adds to his heart-sinking is to see many of the 
watchmen on the walls engaged in the same follies with 
the people, ministers of Christ forgetful of their high 
calling and encouraging the prevailing worldliness by 
their irreverent speech and their loose example. He 
cannot restrain his sighs and his cries: ‘‘O God! how 
long? how long ?” 

And then another trial comes. He begins to feel that 
he has mistaken his calling, that he has no aptitude for 
the work of evangelization, that his talents are few and 
feeble, and his life too unworthy for so exalted an office. 
These disqualifications appear the greater the more he 
ponders upon them. His body suffers from his mental 
strain. He loses sleep. His nerves are shattered. He 
makes an effort to appear self-possessed in his public 
ministrations, and then in the retirement of his home re- 
action breaks him down and he groans in agony. . Many 
a conscientious minister has gone down to death under 
this pressure, when only the physical ailment has been 
noticed by friends. We may say here as in the other 
case that he ought not to have yielded to this thought of 
un-vorthiness, that his faith should have borne him over 
this obstacle. That is true; but we do not always do that 
which we ought, and our faith is too often modified by 
our circumstances. We are only stating facts. not du- 
ties. “We are speaking of trials that are peculiar to the 
preacher 6f the Gospel. 

Another form of trial which afflicts the conscientious 
preacher is his inability to meet the demand for help in 
so many departments of life. He sees public affairs go- 


- | good of others; vas bse Clinocdiiee the narrow limi- 
tations of his time and powers, and so to appear neglect- 


ful of ends which it would delight his heart to accom- 
plish. Each refusal in these cases costs him a pang, and 
he is often led to act beyond his strength and lay the 
foundation of permanent disease by accepting where he 
ought to refuse.- The public generally have very errone- 
ous notions regarding a preacher’s time and occupations. 
It is a popular idea that he is a man of leisure, sporting 
with the hours, and only once or twice a week standing 
up to repeat a few easy words. Hence, one can call 
upon him at any hour, can consume any amount of his 
time, can assign him to any duty in the community, and 
expect him to respond at once to any summons. And 
yet such treatment of a preacher is just as absurd as it 
would be of a mechanic ormerchant. The preacher’s day 
is filled with duties. He has not only to prepare each 
week his discourses for his people (for a conscientious 
minister will always bring fresh thought to his people), 
but he has the cares of his people on his mind and heart. 
You cannot find a preacher in a large city church who 
has less than a score of special demands every day upon 
him from members of his congregation, demands which 
require the writing of letters, the visiting of homes, the 
seeking of interviews with third parties, the consulta- 
tion of authorities, the attendance upon meetings, etc., 
etc. Add to this his membership of Church councils and 
committees and benevolent institutions, and then you 
may know why he cannot get to bed till midnight. Now 
it is a trial to a preacher to draw the line and detemine 
to cut off any of these imposed duties; for he knows they 
are all in the very line of his vocation, and he desires to 
spend and be spent in the service of the Lord and his peo- 
ple. Two motives operate. He does not wish to neglect 
any duty, and then, for his own reputation and the need 
of keeping that good that he may be the more useful, 
he does not wish to let any of his people suppose 
he is neglectful of their interests. He loves all the 
work and wishes to perform it. Where, then, can 
he draw the line and say: ‘‘ Thus farand no farther’ ? 
Here is a daily trial; for it involves not only difficulty 
of decision, but also misrepresentation, misjudgment and 
even calumny. Unfortunately there are idle ministers, 
loiterers, self-seekers, on whom the world looks, and then 
judges all ministers from these false (and few) specimens. 
There have always been such counterfeits in God’s 
Church. Isaiah described them 2,500 years ago: ‘‘ His 
watchmen are blind; they are all ignorant, they are all 
dumb dogs, they cannot bark, sleeping, lying down, lov- » 
ing to slumber. Yea, they are greedy dogs which can 
never have enough, and they are shepherds that cannot 
understand; they all look to their own way, every one 
for his gain.” These exceptional cases are made promi- 
nent by their exceptional character and by the readiness 
of scoffers to find argument against the Church of God. 
It is atrial for a conscientious preacher to be classed 
among these false specimens, for it is to be counted a 
hypocrite, the hardest charge an honest man can bear. 
Such are the triumphs and the trials of the true 
preacher, which are peculiar to his vocation. They are 
of a sort which the public generally do not perceive and 
could not understand. In neither the triumphs nor the 
trials does he look for human sympathy, but he finds 
his sources of encouragement in a higher sphere. 
Triumphs of the preacher which belong to his wordly 
fame are exceedingly perilous, if they go beyond his kind 
appreciation and acceptance by his people and the gen- 
eral respect of the public. All beyond this is triumph of 
an equivocal character, Such triumphs may benefit the 
artist, the soldier or the inventor, but they are directly 
antagonistic to a preacher’s subjective integrity and to 
his usefulness. On the other hand, the trials which he 
may have in common with others are helpful to his heart 
and work. The cares of home and family, the res 
augusta domi, the delay in receiving his salary, the 
petty tyranny of a faction or power in the church, the 
mean inquiry into his private affairs, the unkind criti- 
cism of busybodies, the pains and languor of sickness, 
the bereavements by death—all these he takes as part of 
his spiritual training, and he is by them the better fitted 
for his work of sympathy and instruction. So far, 
therefore, as he is a common partaker with others of 
triumph ard trial, his case is the reverse of theirs. He 
is to fear triumph and rejoice in trial. As we have en- 
deavored to show, the triumphs he is to seek and the 
trials he is to avoid or overcome are in a totally different 
sphere from that which the world generally contem- 
plates. 
New YORK CIty. 
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Youne King Alfonso, of Spain, has had a great many dig- 
nities since his birth. The latest one was his elevation to 
the—in the Church’s eyes—serious function of godfather- 
hood. He promised and vowed (by proxy, of course), in the 


name of a youthful son of the Comte and Comtesse de 
Morella to renounce those pomps and vanities which are 
sme A reason for the existence of thrones. The christen- 








tag ton place at St. Petersburg, and the Ambassador of 
Hi Moet Gatholic Majesty was Alfonso’s proxy. 
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A SCOTTISH ROMANTICIST OF 1830. 


; BY ANDREW LANG. 
“THE finding of a rare book that you have wanted long 


‘is one of the happier moments in life. Whatever we 


may think of life when we contemplate it as a whole, it 
is a delight to discover what one has sought for years, 
especially if the book be a book which you really want 
to read, and not a thing whose value is given by the 
fashion of collecting. Perhaps nobody ever collected be- 


fore 
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DEATH-WAKE, OR LUNACY 
A NECROMAUNT 
IN THREE CHIMERAS 

BY THOMAS T. STODDART. 


* Is’t like that lead contains her ?— 
, It were too gross 
To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 
EDINBURGH : 
PRINTED FOR HENRY CONSTABLE, 
EDINBURGH, 
AND HURST, CHANCE, AND Co., LONDON, 
MDCCUXXXI. 


This is my rare book, and it is rare for an excellent 
good reason, as will be shown. But first of the author. 
Mr. Thomas Tod Stoddart was born in 1810. He died in 
1880. Through all his pilgrimage of three-score years 
and ten, his “rod and staff did comfort him,” as the 
Scottish version of the Psalms has it; nay, his staff was 
his rod, He ‘“‘ was an angler,” as he remarked when a 
friend asked: ‘‘ Well, Tom, what are you doimg now?” 
He was the patriarch, the Father Izaak, of Scottish fish- 
ers, and he sleeps, according to his desire, Jike Scott, 
within hearing of the Tweed. His memoir, lately pub- 
lished by his daughter, in ‘‘ Stoddart’s Angling Songs” 
(Blackwood), is an admirable biography, quo fit ut omnis 


- Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella Vita senis. 


But it is with the ‘‘ young Tom Stoddart,’’ the poet of 
twenty, not with the old angling sage, that we have to 
do. Miss Stoddart has discreetly republished only the 
Angling Songs of her father, the pick of them being 
classical in their way. Now, as Mr. Arnold writes: 

“'T wo desires toss about 
The poet’s fevered blood, 
One drives him to the world without, 
And one to solitude.” 
The young Stoddart’s two desires were poetry and fish- 
ing. He began with poetry. ‘ At the age of ten his 
whole desire was to produce an immortal tragedy... . 
Blood and battle were the powers with which he worked, 
and with no meaner tool. Every other dramatic form 
he despised.” It is curious to think of the schoolboy, 
the born Romanticist, laboring at these things, while 
Gérard de Nerval, and Victor Hugo, and Théophile 
Gautier, and Pétrus Borel were boys also—boys of the 
same ambitions, and with much the same tremendous 
tastes. Stoddart had. luckily, another love besides the 
Muse: ‘“‘ with the spring and the May fly, the dagger 
dipped in gore paled before the supple rod, and the 
dainty midge.” Finally, the rod and midge prevailed. 
** Wee dour-lookjng hooks are the thing, 
Mouse body and laverock wing.” 
But before he quite abandoned all poetry save fishing 
ditties, he wrote and published the volume whose title- 
page we have printed, *‘ The Death Wake.” The lad 
who drove home from an angling expedition in a hearse 
had an odd way of combining his amusements. He lived 
among poets and critics who were anglers—Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd (who cast but a heavy line, they say, 
in Yarrow), Aytoun, Christopher North, De Quincy— 
* No fisher 
But a well wisher 
To the game,” 

as Scott has it—these were his companions, older or 
younger. None of these, certainly not Wilson, nor 
Hogg, nor Aytoun, were friends of the romantic school, 
as illustrated by Keats and Shelley. None of them prob- 
ably knew much of Gautier, De Nerval, Borel, le lycan- 
thrope, and the other boys in that boyish movement of 
1880. It was only Stoddart, alone, unconsciously in 
sympathy with Paris, and censured by his literary 
friends, who produced the one British romantic work of 
1880. The title itself shows that he was partly laughing 
at his own performance; he has the mockery of ‘ Les 
Jeunes France” in him, as well as the wormy and obitu- 
ary joys of ‘‘ La Comédie de la Mort.” The little book 
came out, inspired by “all the poetasters.” Christopher 
North wrote, four years later, in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
a tardy review. He styled it ‘‘an ingeniously absurd 
poem, with an ingeniously absurd title, written in a 
strange, namby-pamby sort of style, between the weak- 
est of Shelley and the strongest of Barry Cornwall.” The 
book ‘‘ fell dead from the Press,” far more dead than 
‘‘Omar Khayyam.” Nay, misfortune pursued it, Miss 
Stoddart kindly informs me, and it was doomed to the 
flames. The ‘“‘ remainder,” the bulk of the edition, was 
returned to the poet in sheets, and by him was deposited 
in agarret. The family had a cook, one Betty, a descend- 
ant, perhaps, of ‘that unhappy Betty or Elizabeth 
Barnes, cook of Mr. Warburton, Somerset Herald,’ who 
burned, among other quartos, Shakespeare's Henry I, 
Henry II, and King Stephen. True to her inherited in- 
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stincts, Mr. Stoddart’s Betty, slowly, relentlessly, 
through forty years, used ‘“‘The Death Wake” for the 
needs and processes of her art. The whole of the edi- 
tion, except probably a few “‘ presentation copies,” per- 
ished in the kitchen. As for that fell cook, let us hope 
that 











“ The Biblioclastic Dead 
Have diverse pains to brook, 
They break Affliction’s bread 
With Betty Barnes, the Cook,” 
as the author of ‘‘ The Bird Bride” sings. 

Miss Stoddart had just informed me of this disaster, 
which left one almost hopeless of ever owning a copy of 
‘* The Death Wake,” when 1 found a brown paper parcel 
among many that contained to-day’s minor poetry “with 
the author’s compliments,” and lo, in this unpromising 
parcel was the long-sought volume! Ever since one was 
a small boy, reading Stoddart’s ‘‘ Scottish Angler,” and 
old Blackwood’s, one had pined for a sight of ‘“ The 
Necromaunt,” and here, clean in its ‘“‘ pure purple man- 
tle” of smooth cloth, lay the desired one ! 

** Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
It gave itself, and was not bought,” 
being, indeed, the discovery and gift of a friend who 
fishes and studies the Lacustrine Muses. 

The copy has a peculiar interest; it once belonged to 
Aytoun, the writer of ‘‘ The Scottish Cavaliers,” of “‘ The 
Bon Gaultier Ballads,” and of “ Firmilian,” the scourge 
of the Spasmodic School. Mr. Aytoun has adorned the 
margins with notes and with caricatures o* skulls and 
cross-bones, while the fly-leaves bear a sonnet to the 
author, and a lyric in doggerel. Surely this is,indeed, a 
literary curiosity. The sonnet runs thus: 

“0 wormy Thomas Stoddart, who inheriiest __ 
Rich thoughts and loathsome, nauseous words and rare, 
Tell me, my friend, why is it that thou ferretest 
And gropest in each death-corrupted lair. 
Seek’st thou for maggots such as have affinity 
With those in thine own brain, or dost thou think 
That all is sweet which hath a horrid stink ? 
Why dost thou make Hautgout thy sole divinity ? 
Here is enough of genius to convert 
Vile dung to precious diamonds and to spare, 
Then why transform the diamond into dirt, 
And change thy mind, wLich should be rich and fair, 
Into a medley of creations foul, 
As if a Seraph would become a Ghoul?” 
No doubt Mr. Stoddart’s other passion for angling. in 
which he used a Scotch latitude concerning bait,* im- 
pelled him to search for ‘“‘ worms and maggots:” 
* Fire and faggots, 
Worms and maggots,” 
as Aytoun writes on the other fly-leaf are, indeed, the 
matter of ‘‘ The Death Wake.” 
Then why, some one may ask, write about ‘‘ The Death 


/ Wake” at all? Why rouse again the nightmare of a 


boy of twenty? Certainly lam not to say that ‘“‘ The 
Death Wake” is a pearl of great price, but it does con- 
tain passages of poetry—of poetry very curious because 
it is full of the new note, the new melody which young 
Mr. Tennyson was beginning to waken. It anticipates 
Beddoes, it coincides with Gautier and ‘‘ Les Chiméres” 
of Gérard, it answers the accents, then unheard in Eng- 
land, of Poe. Probably enough, Poe, who read out-of- 
the way things, and was not too scrupulous, recognized 
and robbed a brother in Tom Stoddart. Eleven years 
after ‘‘ The Death Wake” appeared in England, it was 
published in Graham’s Magazine as ‘“‘ Agatha, a Necro- 
maunt in Three Chimeras,” by ‘‘ Louis Fitzgerald Tasis- 
tro.” Now Poe was closely connected with Graham’s 
Magazine, and after ‘“‘ Arthur Gordon Pym,” “ Louis 
Fitzgerald Tasistro” does suggest Edgar Allen Poe. Miss 
Stoddart, who mentions the American piracy, does not 
bint that Poe may have been the culprit or the mystified. 
I would not willingly wrong him if he did it; it may 
merely have been “ his fun,” but the surmise is tempt- 
ing in its way. 
So much for the literary history of the Lunacy. 
The poem begins—Chimera I. begins: 
,* An anthem of a sister choristry ! 
And, like a windward murmur of the sea. 
O’er silver shells, so solemnly it falls!” 
The anthem accompanies a procession of holy fathers 
toward a bier: 
“ Agath® 
Was on the lid~a name. And who? No more 
"Twas only Agathe.” 
A solitary monk is prowling around in the moonlit 
cathedral; he has a brow of stony marble and raven 
hair, and he falters out the name of Agathé. He has 
said adieu to that fair one, and to her sister Peace, that 
lieth in her grave. He has loved, and loves, the silent 
Agathé. He was the son of a Crusader, 
“ And Julio had fain 
Have been a warrior, but his very brain 
Grew fevered at the sickly thought of death, 
And to be stricken with a want of breath.” 

On the whole, he did well not to enter the service. 
Mr. Aytoun has here written, A rum cove for a hussar. 
“ And he would say 

A curse be on their laurels.” 


“ And anon © 
Was Julio forgotten and his line— 
No wonder for this frenzied tale of mine !” 


' How ? asks Aytoun, nor has the grammatical enigma 
yet been unriddled. wet 


* Salmon roe, 1 am sorry to say. 
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“Oh! he was wearied of this passing scene! 
But loved not Death ; his purpose was between 
Life and the grave; and it would vibrate there 
Like a wild bird that floated far and fair 
Betwizt the sun and sea !” ; 
So * he became monk,” and was sorry he had done so, 
especially when he met a pretty maid. 


“ And this was Agathe, young Agathd, 
A motherless fair girl,” 


Whose father was a kind of Dombey, for 


“ When she smiled 
He bade no father’s welcome to the child, 
But even told his wish, and will’d it done, 
For her to be sad-hearted, anda nun !” 
So she ‘‘ took the dreary veil.” 
They met like a blighted Isabella and Lorenzo: 


“They met many atime 
In the lone chapels after vesper chime, 
They met in love and fear.” 
Then, one day 


“ He heard it said : 
Poor Julio, thy Agathé is dead.” 


She died 


“ Like to astar within the twilight hours 
Of morning, and she was not! Some have thought 
The Lady Abbess gave her a mad draught.” 


Here Mr. Aytoun, with sympathy, writes ‘‘ Damn her!” 
(the Lady Abbess, that is), and suggests that thought 
must be read ‘‘ thaft.” 

Through “the arras of the gloom ” (arras is good), the 
pale breezes are moaning, and Julio is wan as stars un- 
seen for paleness. However, he lifts the tombstone “as 
it were lightsome as a summer gladness.” ‘‘ A summer 
gladness,” remarks Mr. Aytoun, ‘‘ may possibly weigh 
about half an ounce.” Julio came on a skull, a haggard 
one, in the grave, and Mr. Aytoun kindly designs a 
skeleton, ringing a bell, and crying, Dust ho! 

Now go, and give your poems to your friends ! 

Finally Julio unburies Agathé: 


“Thou must go, 
My sweet betrothed, with me, but not below, 
Where there is darkness, dream and solitude, 
But where is light, and life, and one to brood 
Above thee, till thou wakest. Ha, I fear 
Thou wilt not wake for ever, sleeping here, 
Where there are none but the winds to visit thee, 
And convent fathers, and a choristry 
Of sisters saying Hush! But I will sing 
Rare songs to thy pure spirit, wandering 
Down on the dews to hear me; I will tune 
The instrument of the etheral moon, 
And all the choir of stars, to rise and fall 
In harmony and beauty musical.” 


Is this not melodious madness, and is this picture of 
the distraught priest, setting forth to sail the seas with 
his dead lady, not an invention that Nanteuil might 
have illustrated, and the clan of Bousingots approved ? 

‘Lhe Second Chimera opens nobly: 


“ Acurse! acurse !* the beautiful pale wing 
Of a sea-bird was worn with wandering, 
And, on a sunny rock beside the shore, 

* [It stood, the golden waters gazing o'er; 
And they were wearing a brown amber flow 
Of weeds, that glittered gloriously below !”" 


Julio appears with Agathé in his arms, and what en- 
sues is excellent of its kind: 


* He dropt upon a rock, and by him placed, 
Over a bed of sea-pinks growing waste, 
The silent ladye, and he mutter’d wild, 
Strange words about a mother and no child. 
‘And I shall wed ghee, Agathé! altho 
Ours be no God-blest bridal—even so |” 
And from the sand he took a silver shell, 
That had been wasted by the fall and swell 
Of many a moon-borne tide into a ring— 
A rude, rude ring; it was a snow-white thing. 
Where a lone hermit limpet slept and died 
In ages far away. ‘Thou art a bride, 
Sweet Agath?! Wake up; we must not linger!’ 
He press’d the ring upon her chilly finger, 
And to the sea-bird on its sunny stone 
Shouted, ‘ Pale priest that liest all alone 
Upon thy ocean altar, rise, away 
To our glad bridal!’ and its wings of gray 
Alllazily it spread, and hover’d by 
With a wild shriek—a melancholy cry! 
Then, swooping slowly o’er the heaving breast 
Of the blue ocean, vanished in the west.” 

Julio sang a mad song of a mad priest to a dead maid: 
enre x * * * % * 
“A rosary of stars, love! a prayer as we glide, 
And a whisper on the wind, and a murmur on the tide, 


-And we'll say a fair adieu to the flowers that are seen, 
With shells of silver sown in radiancy between. 


* A rosary of stars, love! the purest they shall be, 
Like spirits of pale pearls in the bosom of the sea: 
Now help thee, Virgin Mother,+ with a blessing as we go, 
Upon the laughing waters that are wandering below.” 

One can readily believe that Poe admired this musical 
sad song, if, indeed, hé ever saw the poem. 

One may give too many extracts, and there is scant 
room for the extraordinary witchery of the midnight 
sea and sky, where the dead and the distraught drift 
wandering, 

* And the great ccean, like the holy hall, 
Where slept a Seraph host maritimal 
Was gorgeous with wings of diamond—” 
it was a sea 


‘‘ Of radiant and moon-breasted emerald.” 





* Why and Wherefore,” Aytoun. 





+ Forsitan legendum, “ Help Thou.” 
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There follows another song, 


“ "Tis light to love thee living, girl, when hope is full and fair, 
In the springtide of thy beauty, when there is no sorrow there; 
No sorrow on thy brow, and no shadow on thy heart, 

When, like a floating sea-bird, bright and beautiful thou art. 


o ” * * * * * 


* But when the brow is blighted, like a star at morning tide 

And faded is the crimson blush upon the cheek beside, 

it is to love as seldo.. love the brightest and the best. 

When our love lies like a dew upon the one that is at rest.” 
We ought to distrust our own admiration of what is rare, 
odd, novel to us, found by us in a sense, and especially 
one must distrust one’s engouement for the verses of a 
Tweedside angler, of a poet whose forbears lie in the 
green kirkyard of Yarrow. But, allowing for all this, I 
cannot but think these very musical, accomplished, and, 
in their place, appropriate verses, to have been written by 
a boy of twenty. Nor is it a common imagination, tho 
busy in this vulgar field of horrors, that lifts the pallid 
bride to look upon the mirror of the sea, 

“ And bids her gaze into the startled sea, 
And says, ‘ thine image, from eternity, 
Hath come to meet thee ladye !” and anon 
He bade the cold corse kiss the shadowy one 
That shook amid the waters.” 
The picture of the madness of thirst, allied to the disease 
of the brain, is extremely powerful; the delirious monk 
tells the salt sea waves 
* That ye have power, and passion, and a sound 
As of the fying of an angel round 
The mighty world ; that ye are one with time!” 
Here, 1 can’t but think, is imagination. 

Mr. Aytoun, however, noted none of those passages, 
nor that where, in tempest and thunder, a shipwrecked 
sailor swims to the strange boat, sees the Living Love 
and the Dead, and falls back into the trough of the wave. 
But even the friendly pencil of Bon Gaultier approves 
the passage where an isle rises above the sea, and the 
boat is lightly stranded on the shore of pure and silver 
shells. The horrors of corruption, in the Third Chimera, 
may be left unquoted, Aytoun parodies 

“ The chalk, the chalk, the cherse, the cheese, the cheeses, 
And straightway dropped he down upon his kneeses.” 
Julio comes back to reason, hates the dreadful bride,.and 
feeds on limpets, ‘‘ by the mass, he feasteth well !” 
There was a holy hermit on the isle, 
*T ween like other hermits, so was he.” 
He is Agathé’s father, and he has retired to an eligible 
island where he may repent his cruelty to his daughter. 
Julio tells his tale, and goes mad again. The apostro- 
phe to Lunacy which fo!lows is marked “‘ Beautiful” by 
Aytoun, and is in the spirit of Charles Lamb’s remark 
that madness has pleasurés unknown to the sane. 
“ Thou art, thou art alone, 

A pure, pure being, but the God on high 

Is with thee ever as thou goest by.” 
Julio watches again beside the Dead, till’ morning comes, 
and 

‘* 4 murmur far and far, of those that stirred 

Within the gre it encampment.of the sea.” 
The tide sweeps the mad and the dead down the shores. 
‘* He perished in adream.” As for the Hermit, he buried 
them, not knowing who they were, but on a later day, 
found and recognized the golden cross of Agathé, 

* For long ago he gave that blessed cross 

To his fair girl, and knew the relic still.” 

So the Hermit died of remorse, and one cannot say, with 
Walton, ‘‘ and I hope the reader \s sorry.” 

The ‘‘ other poems ” are vague memories of Shelley, or 
anticipations of Poe. One of them is curiously styled 
‘“‘ Her, A Statue,” and contains a passage like a rubaiyat 
of Omar's: 

“She might see 
A love-wing’d Seraph glide in glory by, 
Striking the tent of its mortality.” 

* But that is but a tent wherein may rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest: 
The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrdsh 
Strikes and prepares it for another guest.” 

Most akin to Poe is the ‘‘ Hymn to Orion ”: 
“Dost thou, in thy vigil, hail 
Arcturus on his chariot pale, 
Leading him with a fiery flight— 
Over the hollow hill of night?” 

This, then, is a hasty sketch, and incomplete, of a book 
which, perhaps, is only a curiosity, but which I venture 
to think gave promise of a poet. Where is the lad of 
twenty who has written as well to-day—nay, where is 
the mature person of forty? There was a wind of poetry 
abroad in 1830, blowing over the barricades of Paris, 
breathing by the sedges of Cam, stirring the heather -on 
the hills of Yarrow. Hugo, Mr. Browning, Lord Tenny- 
son, caught the breeze in their sails, and were borne 
adown the Tigris of romance. But the breath that 
stirred the loch where Tom Stoddart lay and mused in 
his boat, soon became to him merely the curl on the 
waters of lone St. Mary’s or Loch Skene, and he began 
casting over the great uneducated trout of a happier 
time, forgetful of the Muse. He wrote another piece, 
with a sonorous and delightful title, “Ajalon of the 
Winds.” Where is ‘“‘Ajalon of the Winds”? Miss Stod- 


dart knows nothing of it, but I fancy that the thrice- 
loathed Betty could have told a tale. 


‘** Malim convivis qvam placvisse coqvis.” 
We need not, perhaps, regret that Mr. Stoddart with- 


drew from the struggles and comin of poetic > Hit 
erature, No very high place, no very glorious crown, 
one fancies, would have been his. His would have been 
anxiety, doubt of self, disappointment, or, if he suc- 
ceeded, the hatred, and envyings, and lies which even 
then dogged proto ra ala ae It was better to be 
quiet and go a-fishiny. 
“ Sorrow, sorrow, speed away 
To our angier’s quiet mound, 
With the old pilgrim, twilight gray, 
Enter thou the holy ground ; 
There he sleeps whose heart is twined 
With wild stream and wandering burn, 
Wooer of the western wind ! 
Watcher of the April morn!” 


THE NAME. 
A NEW YEAR’S LESSON. 
TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 








BY WM. M. 


IN the Revised Version of the third Epistle of John, 
Gaius is praised by the writer for his hospitality to those 
brethren and strangers whom he had received and 
entertained, *‘ because that for the sake of the Name 
*they went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles.” Prob- 
ably the reference is to those peripatetic evangelists who, | 
under the name of apostles, are alluded to in that 
ancient manual called the “‘ Didache” or ‘‘ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,” which was discovered and pub- 
lished a few years ago by the Greek Bishop Bryennios, 
and the date of which has been put by some scholars at 
the end of the first century and by others at some point 
in the first half of the second. Concerning these travel- 
ing preachers, that venerable document gives the follow- 
ing among other injunctions: 

‘‘ Now with regard to the Apostles and Prophets, accord- 
ing to the command of the Gospel, so do ye. Let every 
Apostle that cometh to you be received as the Lord. But 
he shall not remain longer than one day, and if need be, 
another day also; but if he remain three days, he is a false 
prophet. And when the Apostle departeth let him take 
nothing except bread enough till he reach his (next) lodging 
(place). But if he ask for money, he is a false prophet.” 

Now Gaius had distinguished himself by attending to 
the wants of these evangelists; and John affirms that in 
so doing he had done a faithful work, and that in setting 
them forth upon their journey he would do well, because 
that “‘ for the sake of the Name, they had gone forth tak- 
ing nothing of the Gentiles.” This then was the motive 
from which these—the John Wesleys, the George White- 
fields, the Dwight L. Moodys—of their day were animated 
in giving themselves to the work which they prosecuted. 

** For the sake of the Name.” The expression is pecu- 
liar, as furnishing us with a striking example of rever- 
ence; for it would seem to have been the usual way in 
which the early Christians referred to Him whose they 
were and whom they served. Thus (Acts v, 41), we read 
(in R. V.) that after the members of the Council had 
threatened Peter and John and beaten them, the two 
Apostles departed from their presence ‘rejoicing that 
they were counted worthy to suffer dishonor for the 
Name.” Similarly in I Cor. xi, 29(R. V.) we have the 
holy name of the Lord left out by Paul in the words: 
‘For he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh 
judgment unto himself, if he discern not the body.” The 
reverence in both cases was so deep that no unnecessary 
mention was made of a namesosacred. Yet its very 
suppression made it only the more emphatic; just as 
Paul, by the frequent recurrence of the words “in that 
day” in his last letter, gives all the more momentousness 
to the day of judgment. We have a striking instance of 
the same kind in the Old Testament, in Lev. xxiv, 11, 
where (R. V.) we:have these words: ‘‘ The son of the Is- 
raelitish woman blasphemed the Name and cursed.” 
King James’s translators, not observing the delicate rev- 
erence of the original, inserted after ‘‘ the name” the 
words, ‘‘of the Lord,” or *‘ of Jehovah’; but the re- 

visers, with a finer instinct, have dropped the interpola- 
tion and have printed the word Name with a capital 
initial letter. There was no need for uttering that name 
there and so it was reverently left out. All this recalls 
to me the habit of the pious Scottish peasantry of a past 
generation who, in common speech, rarely, if ever, per- 
mitted the sacred name to cross their lips, but always said: 
** It is His will,” or ‘‘ It is His day,” or “‘ It is His table.” 
And the same spirit, tho perhaps carried to an extreme, 
led the Jews, wherever the incommunicable name oc- 
curred in their Scriptures, to substitute for it in their 
reading the word Adonai; and prevented them from 
trampling any piece of writing under their feet, lest per- 
haps it should have in it the thrice holy Name. Now, 
there might not, ultimately, be in these traits anything 
more than national custom; yet it was a better custom 
by far than that, for example, of the French, who use 
the name of Deity, as a mere expletive, to give emphasis 
to an exclamation of wonder, or as a common and al- 
most unmeaning ejaculation, while no one seems to be 
the least conscious of the irreverence. But worse even 
than that is the flippant manner in which, even in relig- 
ious services, the Nameisnamed. Admirably has Bishop 
Alexander said, in this very connection: ‘ In religion, as 
in everything else, we are earnest not by aiming at ear- 
nestness, but by aiming at an object. Religious language 
should be.deep.and real, rather than demonstrative. It 
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them at random or for the purpose of being effective and 
impressive, is to take them in vain.” Nor is it quite un- 
necessary to enforce such a lesson even in these days; for 
there are hymns—one has even heard public prayers and 
public addresses—into which the most sacred names of 
God and what James styles “‘ that beautiful name by 
which we are called,” have been introduced in a manner 
alike saccharine and sickening in its familiarity, and 
with an utter lack of that adoring reverence which ought 
always to characterize our references to Him whom we 
worship. Weneed to be on our guard, therefore, against 
this and every other form of irreverence. 

But passing from the mere form of the expression, let 
us reflect, what a motive power there is in these words, 
* for the sake of the Name.” The Name in Scripture is 
synonymous with the person whom it designates. These 
missionaries, therefore, were impelled to go out preach- 
ing among the Gentiles by a regard for him whose name 
is here suggested. The name was that of the Incarnate 
God, the Redeemer of men; and they were moved to do 
as they did by the memory of his incarnation, and of all 
that they owed to him who became man, that he might 
deliver them from the guilt and the power of sin. But 
that motive is just as strong for us to-day as it was for 
them. It was for us, as really as it was for them, that 
he who was rich in the possession of all the accessories of 
deity became poor by emptying himself of all these, and 
taking on him “‘ the form of a servant.” It was for us 
that he endured the cross, despising the shame; and it is 
to him that we owe our present salvation, all the strength 
and solace which we have for life on earth, and all the 
living hope which we cherish for the life beyond. So 
the words, -‘‘ for the sake of the Name” focus all the rays 
of Christian obligation into one bright, burning phrase, 
and bring them all to bear upon the duty of the moment. 
They press with full force on our efforts after personal 
holiness; for sin never seems so hideous to the Christian 
as when he thinks of that Name, and in the hour of 
temptation the memory of him who has been called by 
it revives his faith, re-animates his courage, and secures 
for him an easy victory. Moreover, it stimulates him 
to work for others; for in working for them he tells us 
that we are working for Him. In so simple a thing 
as the writing of a letter we know that the style which 
we adopt is determined by our relation to and knowl- 
edge of our correspondent. If he be a stranger the letter 
will be formal and precise, if he be a simple business 
acquaintance it will be brief and decided; but if he be a 
member of our own family, the heart will vibrate 
through the sentences and the labor of composition will 
be forgotten in the joy which we feel in giving joy to 
one whom we love. Now it is quite similar with the 
work which we do for others. Its quality will depend 
on our regard for them; and if looking beyond them we 
s:e Christ in them, the perception of him will enlarge 
our designs and elevate our efforts. We shall do more, 
and we shall do it better when we are working ‘‘ for the 
sake of the Name.” So also, this motive will sustain in 
suffering for the Gospel. ‘‘I find it very hard to be in- 
sulted, for Christ’s sake,” wrote a Glasgow city mission- 
ary toa friend. Yet-even ashe put the case in that way 
the hardness disappeared, for“he immediately added: 
“But Jesus was spit upon for me”; and with that 
thought he went back into the slums, and was honored 
there to bring many to the Lord. Thus alike for the 
emergency of temptation, the constant strain of work, 
the endurance of suffering, and the making of sacrifice, 
there is that in this motive which will sustain the heart 
of the believer and bear him safely through all his diffi- 
culties. Let us therefore take these words “ for the sake 
of the Name” as our motive for tie new year on which 
we are entering, yea for all our lives. Better than all 
talismans, they will charm away all sadness from our 
hearts, and keep all dangers from our souls; for they 

will bring us under the power of His love, and where 
that love has possession, the love of the world cannot 
enter. 

Nor should we forget the test which is furnished by 
these words, by the application of which will be revealed 
whether or not we are genuine followers of the Lord. So 
many other motives may come in toinfluence us, that we 
are prone to think that we are acting out of a regard to 
the Name, when we may really be moved by some much 
lower considerations. Thus in the resistance of tempta- 
tion, we may be actuated mainly by solicitude for our 
own position and interests, or by self-respect, and so we 
may do the right thing, but not from the right motive. 
Again in the prosecution of Christian work, we must re- 
member that while all religion is spiritual, the machin- 
ery for its advancement is very like all other machinery, 
calling out much the same talents, and offering very 
much the same opportunities for the display of these as 
that in other departments, whether of literature, or busi- 
ness, or political activity. Moreover it will not do to 
come too hastily to the conclusion that because we are 
engaged in Christian work we must necessarily be doing 
that work as Christians. We may be in it simply for the 
love of the excitement, or the prominence, or the repu- 
tation, or the influence which is connected with it, and 
in that case, we are no better men than if we were acting 
from the same motives and no higher, in any other de- 
partment. It is not the kind of work in which we are 
engaged, so much as the motive from which we are en- 











is not safe-to play with the sacred names, To pronounce 


gaged in it, that determines our character, But one 
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example will make our meaning clear. The book entitled 

‘« The Eclipse of Faith,” published some six-and-thirty 

_ years ago, by Henry Rogers, was so furiously attacked by 
Mr. Francis W. Newman, that its author felt constrained 

to publish a Defense, and of that production the last para- 

graph is as follows: | 

“ And now let me make one little request. [ have been, 
as I think, rather injuriously assailed; and what is more, 
that which millions as well as myself deem most sacred, has 
also been most injuriously assailed. If, in the heat of a 
necessarily hasty composition I have written anything 
which seems unworthy of the cause of Him, whose claims I 
seek, however feebly, to advocate, then all I ask of you is— 
Be Just—lay the blame on me, and blame me as much as 
you will, but be just to Him, who cannot be answerable for 
the offenses of his disciples, since if they obeyed his precepis 
and imitated his example they never could thus offend. 
And at all events believe this—for it is the simple truth— 
that if the thought of Him has not done all it ought, it has 
done something. I have suppressed many, as I think, most 
deserved sarcasms which sprang into my mind in the ardor 
of composition and have struck out many more which had 
flowed from my pen, and I have done both, mainly from the 
recollection of Him.”’ 

That is a specimen of what the motive for the sake of 
the ‘‘ Name,” led a Christian man to do in literature. 
Now have there been similar passages in our lives where- 
in we have held back angry words, or refrained from do- 
ing dishonorable actions in business, or meekly endured 
some injurious attack, or joyfully laid some gift upon the 
altar—‘‘ mainly from the recollection of Him”? That is 
practical Christianity, and the putting of it so, looks us 
through and through. Let us not shrink from the appli- 
cation of this test, and if when tried by it we are found 
wanting, let us go forth with penitence and faith to 
Christ, and forgiven and accepted by him, let us, in the 
strength of his spirit, begin to do everything in his name. 
Then we shall be on the highway to noblest honor, ac- 
cording to that word of the Psalmist: ‘‘I will set him on 
high, because he hath known my name.” 

BROADWAY TABERNACLE, New YOr« CIrTy. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 








CHRISTMAS time and the Sioux Indians have filled the 
void of the holiday recess. Our statesmen betook them- 
selves to home turkey, the foreign Congresses betook 
themselves to New York, dining and wining and general 
‘*doing” of the Metropolis; but the Sioux visitors re- 
mained with us. And nobody has had a better time all 
round than these tireless, sight-seeing red men. Com- 
parison of notes would put them a long way ahead of the 
foreigners in Gotham. Many of them have been here 
before; but the ‘‘ Great Father’s”” city is always new to 
them, and their interest is one of vigorous, solemn de- 
light. They have been making pictures, too, of them- 
selves, and of other people. The best picture—when 
they were given a special audience by the President—un- 
fortunately, is not on historical canvas. The amateur 
photographer, who always appears when not wanted, and 
seldom or never when he is desired, was not on hand. It 
must be said, however, that when this individual is con- 
spicuous by his.absence, it is no fault of his, but the real 
responsibility lies at the door of the White House. There- 
fore, the Sioux were not photographed on this occasion; 
but they made the picture aH the same—a picture that 
would make the fortune of an artist, to say nothing of 
its historical value. 

The audience was called a reception, and the reception 
was exclusive. The White House doors, daily closed to 
the public at two P.M.,were on that day closed at one P.M., 
so that it was private as well .as exclusive. There were 
not above a dozen ‘‘ pale faces” present, and these fa- 
vored few happened to be there because, I think, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior happened not to be there. At least 
this seemed to be the impression after the President said 
he was willing. . 

The half circle of Sioux swung round in the big East 
Room, and directly facing the portraits of George and 
Martha Washington. In the open of the circle were the 
President, Ex-Governor Foster, of Ohio, one of the In- 
dian Commission, and an interpreter. Just back of 
them stood General Crook, the famous ‘“ Indian fighter,” 
and General Warner, who are the other members of the 
Commission, and Col. W. P. Carlin, for several years in 
command at Standing Rock Agency, but who, like the 
rest of the outsiders, ‘‘ happened” to be present. A 
little to the right was the tall, striking figure of Dr. 
Scott, erect under his ninety years, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. 
McKee, Private Secretary Halford, and one Cabinet offi- 
cer, the Postmaster-General, making an _ interested 
group; while a step farther Miss Sangster, the Presi- 
dent’s stenographer, stood guard over little three-year- 
old Ben McKee, who threatened every minute to wriggle 
out of his chair and make a “‘ break” for his grandfather 
—the President. : 

Over to the right of the Indians, the Agents represent- 
ing thesix Agencies, with interpreters, formed another 
group, and as minor accessories, here and there, White 
House employés impressed their individuality on the 
Axminster carpets. 

The “‘ pale faces” showed intense interest in the In- 
dians. But as a matter of fact the Indians had eyes only 


This of itself took the picture more out of the common- 

place, and, asa whole, it was finely original. It is a pity 

‘not to seize such opportunities, when so much effort is 

made to perpetuate poor pictures. Here were the In- 

dians, perhaps fifty of them, the very flower of the 

Sioux—the representatives of the greatest Indian people, 

and who have just sold eleven million acres of their 

lands, over half of the big reservation making the 

Western bank of the Missouri. Here they were before 

the President of the United States, not bargaining, cal- 

culating nor dickering over acres and dollars, but pray- 

ing that the first step in their new life may be taken by 

their children, in the school-house—but the school- 

house at home—-‘‘ at our Agencies, where our children 

will be well and strong in the free air and Great Spirit’s 

sunlight, and where they will not die, as they do at Car- 

lisle or after they come back to us,” prayed American 

Horse, from the Pine Ridge Agency. ‘I want a big 

boarding-school, big enough for six hundred, where our 

children can have white children’s education, and be 
happy, and we can be happy too, because we can see 

them every day strong and well, and growing up to be 

useful.men and women, and all of the time we shall be 
learning from them the ways of your people.” 

John Grass, a chief from Standing Rock Agency, and a 
Sioux of great influence, had spoken first. Heis regarded 
as one of the most, if not indeed the most progressive 
among the Indians of prominence.’ He has for some 
years been a successful farmer, and he is now the Chief 
Justice of the Indian Court, performing his duties, they 
say, with strict impartiality. Chief Grassisa Si-ha-sapa 
or Blackfoot Chief, whose age is forty-four, tho like all 
the others, he looks younger. Grass is the name of his 
father. His own name is far more characteristic—Ma- 
towa-ta-kpe, in plain English, Grizzly Bear that Attacks. 
But his personal appearance is far from bearing out his 
ferocious name. He has asplendid physique, and a face 
full of intelligent, kindly feeling, bright and wide- 
awake. With a keen sense of the ludicrous, there is also 
a droll wit finding expression when he talks, but losing 
much, of course, by interpretation from the Indian to the 
English language.. Like American Horse, Chief Grass 
rose above the business of selling lands to the work of 
education and the future of his people. He too, urged 
that schools should be established at home, and prayed 
that their children might not be taken from them. 
‘* Many of our children die in the schools East. But if 
the climate is not fatal to them, they come back helpless. 
You educate them here and fit them for your life. You 
send them back to us,who have no shops for their trades, 
no farms for their farming. Whatcan they dv? Noth- 
ing. They wear out the clothes you give them, and then 
they-put on the blanket like the rest of us. You fit them 
for your life full of civilization, and send them back to 
us who have no civilization. You spend a great deal of 
money, and make our people very unhappy. It will not 
cost so much to give us schools at home on our lands, 
and it will be better for our children and for our people 
too.” 

Chief Grass expressed the feeling of all the Indians 
present, as their looks of approval and nods of assent 
showed. He said they were well satisfied with the Com- 
mission, that they were the best men ever sent out to 
talk to his people, because they had explained things so 
that all of his people could understand, and inspired 
confidence in their promises. But two chiefs, Sitting 
Bull and Running Antelope, had been opposed to the sale 
of lands. Sitting Bull was always on the contrary side, 
and he had won over Antelope by personal influence. 
Antelope has enjoyed past prestige as an orator, but is 
now quite an old man, who yields to Sitting Bull’s influ- 
ence. Gall, who is apparently only second to John 
Grass, in deference paid him by others of the party, is 
somewhat famous because of his participation in the 
Custer massacre. Gall is a Hunk-pa-pa chief, about 
fifty years old, very broad shouldered, and heavy figure. 
His face is stolid, emotionless and unreadable. 

When the Indians took leave of the President, it was 
with an easy grace of bowing and hand-shaking, such as 
no ‘‘ pale face ” would be ashamed of. 

A few days later the Sioux were photographed at the 
Geological Survey for the Bureau of Ethnology. They 
are individual photographs, each one giving front and 
profile views, making a valuable addition to the Ethno- 
logical collection of Indian heads. 

It is understood that the Indian Commission will 
recommend the home schools asked for by the Indians. 
After visiting the several Agencies and making a thor- 
ough study of the conditions, material and otherwise, the 
Commission is convinced that the true education of the 
Indian should be, and must be, at home. ‘‘ What shall 
be done with the Indian? Let him alone. In other 
words, don’t transplant him.” This is the gist of it. 

The following is from a letter written at the Omaha 
Agency, Nebraska, by Susan La Flesche, and will inter- 
est many readers who know this young woman person- 
ally: 

“We have formed a Y. M. C. A. here. Thos. Sloan start- 
ed it. Ther eare only young men in it.T here are fifteen 
church-members and twelve young men who are not Chris- 
tians. We have a meeting every Tuesday.” 

Indian Commissioner Geaeral Morgan is still ‘*sus- 





for the ‘Great Father.” For the President’s family 





Carpenter was wont to expressit, when the confirma- 
tion of an appointment underwent long delay. But it 
is the belief that General Morgan will be confirmed. 
The Democrats will not all vote against him, even 
should some Republicans threaten to do so. The charges 
tiled, as it is pretty well known, are, as a whole, that he 
dismissed Roman Catholics from the service—that is, a 
large proportion of them. But the truth is, there are 
more Roman Catholics in the service than other denom- 
inations. If the ratio were carried out, more of the 
Roman Catholics would necessarily be dismissed. I doubt 
if these charges, after all, have great weight among Sena- 
tors. 1 suspect that the real opposition, if opposition 
exists, is due to General Morgan himself—to his lack of 


‘tact. He is not a suave man. He is assertive of his 


belief that General Morgan’s method of doing things is, 
on the whole, infallible. Now nobody would care in the 
least about it, if it were not on the surface. He has 
rubbed Senators the wrong way in personal contact. 
They do not iike it. Some of them are brusque enough 
themselves, and, therefore, this is the more reason why 
they cannot tolerate brusqueness in men whose confir- 
mations depend on their own good pleasare. 

Washington had a “‘ green Christmas” indeed; roses 
blooming in the gardens, the day one of spring, and al- 
most summer, sunshine. There was more out-door joy, 
festivity and thankfulness and smaller congregations in 
the churches than when real winter comes with Christ- 
mas. The Administration is so much Presbyterian that 
there was not the usual church-going by the White 
House family and Cabinet, but a great deal of family joy 
at home. 

There was something new at the White House ina 
Christmas-tree for the President’s grandchildren. No- 
body seems to remember the last Christmas-tree there; 
but it is many a year ago, no doubt. . But on this Christ- 
mas morning Benny and Mary McKee opened their eyes 
to stare and wonder at the tall cedar sparkling in the 
light of no end of fairy lamps. 

Most of the White House children had outgrown 
Christmas-trees before they became White House chil- 
dren. President Lincoln’s youngest son, ‘‘Tad,” was 
twelve; President Grant’s children were well grown; 
Fanny Hayes was twelve; the Garfield children had no 
Christmas in the White House; Nellie Arthur was twelve, 
and was the first president of the Children’s Christmas 
Club, which every year gives a dinner to the poor chil- 
dren of Washington. 
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ELOQUENT SONS OF THE PILGRIMS. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE NEW 
OF NEW YORK. 

WE would like to print,word for word, all the brilliant 
and masterly speeches delivered at the recent annual 
dinner of the New England Society of this city. We 
have not the space to do so, but we will give our num- 
erous readers some idea—if only a taste—of the good 
things provided for that memorable, intellectual feast. 
That is all we can do. 





ENGLAND SOCIETY 


. 


Mr. JAMES ©. CARTER, in reply to the toast, ‘‘ The 
Founders of New England”: 


** We may be degenerate sons, we may have forgotten the 
practice of the austere virtues of our forefathers, but let 
ruin overwhelm us if we ever forget the courage, the forti- 
tude, the patience, the unswerving fidelity to conviction, 
the heroism, which led that little band to forsake home and 
country and family and friends—everything which men 
hold dear—to enceunter the perils of wintry seas, to accept 
a lifelong abode upon a bleak and inhospitable shore peo 
pled only by a savage race—all in obedience to a spiritual 
motive, a religious aspiration.”’ 





“‘ What is tyranny? Power not granted, power usurped, 
power perverted. What is republican government? The 
right which each man has to exercise some power over all 
the rest, not for his own, but the general good, and the 
greatest part of it is the right of each man to put his hand 
in the pocket of every other and take from it money to use, 
not for his own, but for the general good. Wherever, there- 
fore, one man gains more of this power than that to which 
he is entitled, or uses that to which he is entitled for other 
purposes than the general good, there is tyranny. Wher- 
ever a convention is packed to defeat the will of the people, 
wherever a vote is bought, or a vote suppressed—nay, wher- 
ever a vote is used for any purpose other than the general 
good, there is tyranny.” 


SECRETARY JOHN W. NosLe—*‘ Our Country und Its 
People”: 
. “If you eliminate from American history that grand 
element of moral force, that grand representative principle 
that established the town-meeting of New England, that 
organized the township, that made possible the county, and 
spread over it the State, this continent as discovered by , 
Columbus would have not possessed that grand line of 
States that reaches now from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate.” 





“In the Territory of Oklahoma there are to-day twenty- 
two towns, one of 8,000 inhabitants, another of 5,000 in- 
habitants, another of 3,000 inhabitants and others descend- 
ing to thousands and hundreds, but over them there is no 
government, there is no territorial power, there is no sup- 
port either in the title to the land or as to the organization 
of their municipality, except the one principle that is born 
of New England and inducted through this land by your 





pended between heaven and earth,” as the late Senator 


example and that of your forefathers, that there is the right 
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in the American people, first, to establish a government for 
themselves, and next, an obligation of every man to obey 
it. And that is at the essence, that is at the very center of 
this whole land of ours.” 


“lf you do—and I don’t know whether you will or not— 
but if you do get the Exhibition here I want one of the 
products to be this, that, facing that grand figure in the 
harbor of Liberty with her.torch enlightning the world, 
there shall be the figure of Columbus welcoming that spirit 
to this land that he had discovered.” 


THE Rev. Joun W. Brown.—“ The City of New York, 
in the Twentieth Century.” 


“Tt is an historic fact that with the exception of one 
small school in Virginia, the common or free school educa- 
tional system came from New England, and the honor of its 
first introduction lies between Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts.’’ 





“ Let us hesitate, therefore, before we admit to the world 
at large that we are to secularize in such a sense the educa- 
tion of our young, and by such an ‘influence to popularize 
the idea that morality based upon religion is ethical non 
sense and unneeded for the future welfare of this city.” 





Mayor Gaant.—* The Mayor ” : 

“ You will understand that the Mayor of the city of New 
York is, at this time, extremely busy, and it would be im- 
possible for him to give that time and attention to the sub- 
ject that would be worthy of the occasion of a New England 
Society dinner. This regular recurring anniversary dinner 
is famous all over the world for the oratory that is heard at 
its festive board. Kemembering this it would be ill-becom- 
ing in me as Mayor to make an impromptu oratorical effort 
that would be worthy neither of the office nor of the occa- 
sion.” 


The Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D., Editor of The Na- 
tional Baptist, Philadelphia.—‘‘Why are New. Eng- 
landers Unpopular ?”’ 

“That I am here this evening is as complete a mystéry to 
me as to you. I donot know why your society, at whose 
annual meetings orators are as the sand upon the seashore 
for multitude, should call upon Philadelphia, a city in which 
the acme of eloquence is attained by a Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting, ‘sitting under the canopy of silence.”” I can only 
suppose that you designed to relieve the insufferable bril- 
liancy of your annual festival, that you wished to dilute the 
highly-flavored, richly-colored, full-bodied streams of the 
Croton with the pure, limpid, colorless (or at any rate only 
drab-colored) waters of the Schuylkill. 





‘* We have condoled with these honored guests [Curtis, 
Evarts, Depew, and others at Philadelphia dinners], as 
they with tears have told usof their pitiful lot, have nar- 
rated to us how, when they might have been tilling the soil 
(or what passes for soil) of the New Hampshire hills shearing 
their lambs, manipulating their shares (with the aid of 
plow-handles), and watering their stock at the nearest 
brook, and might have been on speaking acquaintance with 
the Ten Commandments and have indulged a hope of some 
day going to Heaven, and possibly to Boston; on the other 
hand a hard fate has compelled them to be millionaires, liv- 
ing in palaces on Murray Hill, to confine their agricultur- 
al operations to those sections of the city where they eke out 
a precarious livelihood by buying what they do not want 
and selling what they have not got.” 





“*T have heard that an Israelite without guile, doing busi- 
ness down in Chatham Street, called his creditors together, 
and offered them: in settlement his note for ten per cent. on 
their claims, payable in four months. His brother, one of 
the largest creditors, rather ‘kicked’; but the debtor took 
him aside and said: ‘ Do not make any objections and I will 
make you a preferred creditor.’ So the proposal was ac- 
cepted by all. Presently, the preferred brother said: ‘ Well, 
I should like what is coming to me.’ ‘Oh!’ was the reply, 
‘ you won’t get anything; they won’t any of them get any- 
thing.’ ‘But I thought I was a preferred creditor.’ ‘So you 
are. These notes will not be paid when they come due; but 
it will take them four months to find out that they are not 
going to get anything. But you know it now; you see you 
are preferred.’”’ 





“In casting about for a subject (in case I should unhap- 
pily be called on to occupy your attention for a moment), 
I had thought of offering a few observations upon Plymouth 
Rock; but I was deterred by a weird and lurid announce- 
ment which I saw in your papers, appearing in connection 
with the name of an eminent clothing dealer, which led me 
to apprehend that Plymouth Rock was getting tired. The 
announcement read ‘Plymouth Rock pants!’ I presumed 
that Plymouth Rock was tired in advance, at the prospect 
of being trotted out once more, from the Old Colony 
down to New -Orleans, thence to San Francisco, 
thence to the cities of the unsalted seas, and so 
on back to the point of departure. Upon fuller examina- 
tion, I found that the legend read, ‘Plymouth Rock 
pants for $3.’ It seemed to me that, without solicitation on 
my part, there ought to be public spirit enough in this au- 
dience to make up this evening the modest sum which would 
put Plymouth Rock at.ease.”’ 





*“‘ When our fellow-citizens of other States look at their 
public buildings, every stone in which tells of unpaid loans, 
when they remember how they have scaled and scaled the 
unfortunate people who were guilty of the crime of having 
money to lend, until the creditors might be considered ob- 
noxious to the Mosaic law, which looked with disfavor upon 
scaleless fish, it is naturally aggravating to them to remem- 
ber that, at the close of King Philip’s War, Plymouth Col- 
ony was owing a debt more than equal to the personal 
property of the colony and that the debt was paid to the 
last cent; to remember the time not very far gone by, when 
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_the Bay State paid the interest on her bonds in gold, tho it 
cost her 276 cents on every dollar to do it, and when it was 
proposed to commend the bonds of the United States to the 
bankers of the world by placing upon them the indorsement 
of Massachusetts [applause]; to remember that never has 
New England learned to articulate the letters that spell the 
word Repudiation.” 





“IT remember in the olden time, in the years beyond the 
flood, when the Presidential office was vacant and James 
Buchanan was drawing the salary, at a period before the 
recollection of any one present except myself, altho possibly 
my esteemed friend, your secretary, Mf. Hubbard, may 
have heard his grandparents speak of it as a reminiscence 
of his youth; there was a poem going about, descriptive of 
the feelings of our brethren living between us and the 
Equator, running somewhat thus: 


“ "Neath the shade of the gum-tree the Southerner sat, 
A-twisting the brim of his palmetto hat, . 
And trying to lighten his mind of a load 
By humming the words of the following ode: 
* Oh! for a nigger, and oh! for a whip; 
Oh! for a cocktail, and oh, for a nip; 
Oh! for a shot at old Greeley and Beecher; 
Qh! for a crack at a Yankee school-teacher. 
And so he kept oh-ing for all he had not, 
Not contented with owing fer all that he'd got.’ ” 








“« Why does the world minify our intelligence by depreci- 
ating our favorite article of diet, and express the ultimate 
extreme of mental pauperism by saying of him on whose 
intellect they would heap contempt, ‘He doesn’t know 
beans?’ And it is within my recollection that there was a 
time when it was proposed to reconstruct the Union of the 
States with New England left out. 





“For one thing, it seems to me, we are hated because of 
our virtues; we are ostracised because men are tired of 
hearing about ‘New England, the good.’ The virtues of 
New England seem to italicize the moral poverty of man- 
kind at large. The fact that the very first act of our fore- 
mothers, even before the landing was made, 269 years ago, 
was to go on shore and do up the ‘household linen, which 
had suffered from the voyage of ninety days, is a perpetual 
reproof to those nations among whom there is a great open- 
ing for soap, who have a great many saints’ days but no 
washing day.” 





“When men nowadays are disposed to steal a million 
acres from the Indians, it detracts from their enjoyment to 
read what Governor Josiah Winslow wrote in 1676: ‘I think 
I can clearly say that, before the present troubles broke out, 
the English did not possess one foot of land in this colony, 
but what was fairly obtained by honest purchase of the In- 
dian proprietors.’ ” 





“The virtues of New England are all the more offen- 
sive because they are exhibited in such a way as to take 
from her enemies the comfort that grows out of a grievance. 
Said a Chicago wife, ‘It is real mean for Charlie te be so 
good to me; | want to get a divorce and go on the stage; but 
he is so kind [ cannot help loving him, and that is what 
makes me hate him so.’ When there comes the news that 
some far-off region is desolated by fire, or flood, or tempest, 
or pestilence, the first thing is a meeting in the metropolis 
of New England, and the dispatching of food and funds and 
physicians and nurses; and the relieved sufferers are com- 
pelled to murmur, ‘Oh, dear it is too bad! We want to hate 
them; and they won’t let us.’ ”’ 





‘One can manage to put up with goodness, however, if it 
is not too obtrusive. The honored daughter of Connecticut, 
the author of ‘ Uncle Tom’ and ‘ Dred,’ now in the peaceful 
evening of her days, has said: ‘ What is called goodness is 
often only evant of force.’ A good man, according to the 
popular idea, is a man who doesn’t get in anybody’s way. 
But the restless New Englanders not only have virtues, but 
they have convictions which are perpetually asserting them- 
selves in the most embarrassing manner.” 





“Later, when our fellow-citizens desired to ‘ wallop their 
own niggers,’ and to carry the patriarchal institution wher- 
ever the American flag went, they were naturally irritated 
at hearing that there was a handful of meddling fanatics 
down in Essex County who, in their misguided and malevo- 
lent ingenuity, had invented what they called liberty and 
human rights. Presently, when it was proposed (under the 
inspiration of a man recently deceased, who will stand in 
history as a monument to the clemency and magnanimity 
of a great and free people) to break up the Union in order 
to insure the perpetuity of slavery, then a man, plain of 
speech, rude of garb, descended from the Lincolns of Hing- 
ham, in Plymouth County, sounded a rally for Union and 
Freedom [tremendous applause]; and hark! there is the 
tramp, tramp of the fishermen from Marblehead; there are 
the Connecticut boys from old Litchfield; and there is the 
ist Rhode Island; and there are the sailors from Casco Bay; 
and the farmers’ sons from old Coos and from along the 
Onion River, their hearts beating with the enthusiasm of 
liberty, while their steps keep pace with the drum: beat that 
salutes the National flag. And see! is that a thunder-cloud 
in thé North? No; it is the 54th Massachusetts, made up of 
American citizens of African descent, officered by the best 
blood of Suffolk, and at their head Robert G. Shaw, going 
down to die in the trenches before Fort Wagner. And there 
‘is the man whom a kindly Providence yet spares to us, de- 
scended from the Shermans of Connecticut, preparing for 
the march that is to cleave the Confederacy in twain. And 
there is the silent man, eighth generation removed from 
Matthew Grant (who landed at Dorchester in 1630), destined 
to make the continent secure for liberty and to inaugurate 
the New South, dating from Appomattox, with traditions 
of freedom, teeming with a prosperity rivaling that of New 





England—a prosperity begotten of the marriage of labor 
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“The campaign over, when the victors are rolling up 
their sleeves and are preparing to dispense the spoils accord- 
ing to the hunger and thirst of their retainers, to their 
amazed horror there is heard the voice of a native.of Rhode 
Island, who has conceived a scheme almost too monstrous 
for mention, which he designates ‘Civil Service Reform,’ 
and who, with characteristic effrontery, has got up a so- 
ciety, of which he is president, for the purpose of diffusing 
his blood curdling sentiments. Do we need to look further 
for a reply to the question, ‘Why are the New Englanders 
unpopular?’ Almost any man is unpopular who goes 
around with his pockets full of moral dynamite.” 





“‘ But, perhaps, I have not yet reached the most essential 
cause of the odium. Men will forgive a man almost any- 
thing if he only fails; but we, alas, have committed the 
crime of success. It makes people angry when they see 
New England prospering, influential, the banker of the 
country, leading public sentiment, shaping legislation. 
Men would not mind so much if this success were attained 
by a happy accident, or were the result of a favoring for- 
tune; but it is aggravating to see the New Englanders, to 
whom Providence has given nothing but rocks and ice and 
weather—a great deal of it—and a thermometer, yet mining 
gold in Colorado, chasing the walrus off the Aleutian Is- 
lands, building railroads in Dakota, and covering half the 
continent with insurance, and underlying it with a mort- 
gage. Success is the one unpardonable crime.”’ 





“Tt is true, when a man has so far acknowledged his par- 
ticipation in the common frailty as to die, then men begin 
to condone his fault; and by the time he is dead one or two 
hundred years they find him quite tolerable. An eminent 
ecclesiastic in the Anglican Church recently pronounced 
the greatest of the Puritans, Oliver Cromwell, “the most 
righteous ruler England ever had.’”’ A man who is dead is 
out of the way. We live in the home which he built, and 
are not disturbed by the chips and sawdust and noise, and 
perhaps the casualties and mistakes, which attended its 
building. I will offer a definition (without charge) to the 
editors of the magnificent ‘Century Dictionary’: ‘Saint: a 
man with convictions, who has been dead a hundred years, 
canonized now, cannonaded then.’ ”’ 





“We are building monuments now to the Abolitionists. 
It is quite possible that when a hundred winters shall have 
shed their snows upon the lonely grave at North Elba, the 
old Dominion will take pride in the fact that she for a little 
while gave a home to the latest, I trust not the last, of the 
Puritans; and the traveler, in 1959, as he goes through Har- 
per’s Ferry, may see upon the site of the old engine house, 
looking out upon the regenerate Commonwealth, cunningly 
graven in bronze, copied perhaps from the bust in your own 
Union League, the undaunted features of John Brown. 
And the South that is to be, standing uncovered beside the 
graveof the Union soldier, will say, ‘It was for us, too 
that he died,’ and will render beside the tomb in the capital 
city of Lllinois a reverence akin to that which she pays amid 
the shades of Mount Vernon.” 

THE Hon. CHauNncey M. DEPEW.—‘‘ Unsolved Prob- 
lems:’ 


Mr. Depew in beginning his eloquent speech, heartily 
commended Dr. Wayland’s speech as at “once the statue 
and fresco of this occasion. Every New Englander will go 
home and say to his wife: If you had only heard Way- 
land, you’d know what I am!’ 





“ The evolution of the Puritan in problem solving is one 
of the most interesting of studies. He acquired the faculty 
slowly, but his developed genius in this work has made 
modern history. Before and after the English conquest of 
New Amsterdam, the Yankee schoolmasters had given 
Dutch youths object lessons in the value of this talent by 
setting them sums which they could not do. By making 
the sums easy for the girls they won away the Dutchman’s 
sweethearts and the broad acres of their sires.”’ 





“But the Puritans began their development by licking 
the teacher. Cromwell and Hampden were the leaders of 
revolt against authority, and Naseby, Marston Moor and 
Dunbar, victories over the Church and the university. When 
the Puritans in their turn were whipped, they did not 
accept either the doctrine or the ceremonial, but they ran 
away. They played hookey on a gigantic scale, and neve 
came again within the power of the teachers of their age. 
But during their sojourn of thirteen years in Holland, they 
learned that truth is an active germ, which may be pro- 
tected, but cannot grow by protests and resistance. To re- 
generate the world, to create the conditions dimly shadowed 
by their prayerful aspirations, it must be planted in every 
soil and nurtured and cultured in the midst of the most 
discouraging and forbidding surroundings.”’ 





“They were practical statesmen, these Pilgrims. They 
wasted no time theorizing upon methods, but went straight 
at the mark. They solved the Indian problem with shot- 
guns, and it was not General Sherman but Miles Standish 
who originated the axiom that the only good Indians are 
the dead ones.”’ 





“The only question with them was, does it work? The 
success of their Indian experiment led them to try similar 
methods with witches, Quakers and Baptists. Their failure 
taught them the difference between mind and matter.” 





“Tn an age when dynamite was unknown, the Pilgrim in- 
vented in the cabin of the ‘Mayflower’ the most powerful 
of explosives. The declaration of the equality of all men 
before the law has rocked thrones and consolidated classes. 
It separated the colonies from Great Britain, and created 
the United States. It pulverized the chains of the slaves 
and gave manhood suffrage. It devolved upon the individ- 





and intelligence.” 





ual the functions of government, and made the people the 
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sole source of power. It substituted the cap of liberty for 
the royal crown in France, and by a bloodless revolution has 
added to the constellation of American Republics the star 
ofBrazil.” 


“The effort to wall in a creed and wall out liberty was at 
once abandoned, and to-day New England has more relig- 
ions and not less religion, but less bigotry, than any other 
community in the world.” J 








“The Dutchman soon tires before such obstacles and 
takes hisease. The heir of three generations of Dutchmen 
at Peekskill, to whom his father had left the whole estate, 
said after the contest over the will had been going on for a 
year: ‘This fight gives me so much trouble that [am almost 
sorry that dad died.’ ”’ 


“The continuance of the amazing spectacle of the period- 
ical demoralization of the business of the Government by 
the concentration of the time of the Administration upon 
the distribution ot patronage, and of the eyes of the people 
on the wheel which holds the blanks and the prizes in the 
lottery of offices, shows that the Pilgrim has hitherto been 
so busy with many great questions as to neglect the solu- 
tion of some of the most important of them.” 

“Thirty years ago Robert Toombs, of Georgia, one of the 
ablest and most brilliant defenders of slavery, said, in his 
place in the United States Senate, that he would yet call 
the roll of his bondmen at the foot.of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. ‘To day his slaves are citizens and voters.’’ 





Mr. GEorGE A. MARDEN, of Massachusetts.—‘‘ Boston 
Men and Things Therein and Thereabouts”’: 


“Tn a certain town in New Hampshire forty years ago last 
July, on a large meadow, there was a good old Baptist dea- 
con mowing. In the swath just ahead of him was the hired 
man. The deacon always kept the hired man just ahead of 
him in the field. As they mowed along the hired man fan- 
cied that he saw a suspicious looking place in the grass just 
ahead of him, and so he went round it and set in on the 
other side. Now the deacon was one of those men who have 
a text of Scripture to quote for every occasion, and, calling 
out to the hired man, ‘ The wicked flee when no man‘ pur- 
sueth, but the righteous are bold as a lion,’ he mowed 
straight on. More quickly than I can tell the story, the 
deacon was making fast time across the meadow, with a 
hundred lively bumble-bees in chase. Now, the hired man 
had learned to quote Scripture, and from a safe place behind 
a bunch of alders in the bed of the brook he shouted to the 
vanishing deacon, ‘ The prudent man foreseeth the evil and 
hideth himself, but the simple pass on and are punished.’ ”’ 





“The story runs that a tramp once went into the house of 
a very pious and very hospitable old lady in Oswego County, 
and asked for a supper. A square meal was kindly set be- 
fore him which he proceeded to attack without ceremony. 
* Don’t you say something before you begin to eat?’ expos- 
tulated the old lady who believed in grace before meat. 
‘ Me and Chancey Depew,’ replied the tramp, ‘ always talks 
best after we’ve eat.’ There is very strong internal evidence 
that the tramp’s name was Porter.’’ 





““The day we celebrate is really the birthplace of Boston 
and vicinity. Plymouth Rock is but the doorstep to 
Boston.”’ 


“ The Boston of to-day differs, of course, from the Boston 
of Cotton Mather’s time, and also from the Boston of Sam 
Adams’s time. But tell me, if you can, of acity in this 
broad land which is her superior—or her equal! She has 
crooked streets, but she has little crookedness of ways. No 
men are braver, no women fairer, no government is safer, 
no culture broader, no base-ball grand stand bigger, than 
that of Boston.” ; 





“The Pilgrim and the Puritan notion was that nobody 
should be admitted to the home circle who could not be 
made one of the family. The modern plan has been to 
welcome everybody. ifthe Puritan went to one extreme, 
we are going to the other, and the less safe one.”’ 

Dr. Horatio Guzman, of Nicaragua.—‘‘ The Future 
Glories.of the Western Continent.” 


“‘ However, mighty and prosperous as the United States 
are to-day, they are still on the very threshold of their 
national existence; and when we think of the future of this 
admirable land, and wish, to foretell by what the past has 
shown and the present is showing, the grandeur that is still 
to come, the imagination of man is too narrow to grasp and 
comprehend that magnificent future.” 





“Your admirable country has been the school where 
many of the Spanish-American statesmen have come to 
study true Republican institutions, and the far-reaching in- 
fluence of your ideas has just given birth to a new Republic 
where but yesterday there was a powerful empire.” 


Gen. O. O. Howarp.—‘‘The Army of the United 
States.” 


“ Yes, friends of peace, give love its place of nine to one. 
Give arbitration, as did Grant with England, the forefront, 
till patience has had her perfect work; but do not, amid 
spiritual and moral powers, forget that body force must 
have its own portion, so let it have its full panoply of armor 
and honor.” 


Gen. W. T. SHERMAN.—‘‘ The Good General.” 


“* At every meeting I attend [ miss more and more of those 
noble faces which used to greet me here at this hospitable 
board. [ remember Henry W. Grady very well. I remem- 
ber with what enthusiasm he was received, and I, in com- 
mon with Mr. Depew .and you all, deplore his untimely 
death. He probably did not go as far as many of us would 
have him go, but he was among a people whom he under- 


accomplish. I hope and trust that there are young men in 
the South who will take up the burden where he left off 
and carry it until all our country shall be uniform in hab- 
its, manners and customs. I take it for granted the law 
will vindicate itself in due time, and all they have to do and 
all we have to do is to be welcome and welcome them when 
they come among us until time shall bring about the rem- 
edy. Young men, this is your task.” 


Sine Arts. 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF AS A PAINTER. 


BY M. G, HUMPHREY. 


MARIE BASHEIRTSEFF’S book has made a genuine sensa- 
tion, and would have done so even without the helpful pen 
of Mr. Gladstone, who is a very knight-errant in the field 
occupied by women who write. 

Every one may not know that the volume published is but 
a mere glimpse out of twenty volumes, which are a record 
also of Marie Bashkirtseff’s great capacity for labor. This 
was much more astonishingly displayed in her art studies, 
for painting was the real work of her life. Her art work 
may be less interesting, for it is less personal; but its very 
lack of that consuming egotism which is as the breath of 
her nostrils when once the pen is in her hand, makes it more 
objectively valuable, and at the same time sheds a noble 
luster on the young girl’s brief career. 

Marie Bashkirtseff’s father was a man of immense wealth 
and at the head of the nobility of Poetowa. At Paris the 
family was the center of the Russian Colony, which is one of 
the features of aristocratic life in that city. Young girls in 
Russia are trained with an intellectual severity of which we 
are not aware. Marie was taught Latin and Greek, and to 
speak English, French, German, [talian and Spanish. She 
was an accomplished musician, both as an interpreter and 
composer, and played the piano, harp, organ, and less pre- 
tentious instruments such as the mandolin and guitar. 

Whatever she did, that seemed to be the thing for which 
Heaven had specially endowed her. 

She has told the world that she was pretty. She was 
rather small, with a perfectly rounded figure, crowned by a 
head with a broad, massive brow underneath profuse blonde 
hair. She had a skin of exquisite fairness, and beautiful 
blue eyes, set somewhat widely apart. Her face in repose 
was almost melancholy. 

A young girl so highly organized, with attractions of mind 
and person, and placed among all the accessories of birth 
and wealth, could not fail to be a distinguished person in 
the gay Parisian world. And soshe was. At balls, recep- 
tions, at the opera Marie Bashkirtseff was a central figure. 

During her stay at the villa of her aunt at Nice she form- 
ed a friendship with Claire Canrobert, the daughter of Mar- 
shal Canrobert. This young lady had determined to be- 
come a painter, and this determination turned Marie, whose 
eager nature sent out roots in every direction seeking know- 
ledge, also toward painting. 

They entered the studio of Julian together, and became 
the pupils of M. Robert Tony-Fleury. Up to this time 
drawing had been the one thing to which Marie had given 
no attention. With the enthusiasm which marked all she 
did, she now threw herself into art. 

In 1881 she sent to the Salon a view of the atelier of 
Julian, an interior with a young St John posed and the 
girls at work. The picture was received, well hung, and 
called forth some comment. 

She did not exhibit in 1882, but in 1883 she sent a paint- 
ing, the subject of which was two charity children trudg- 
ing along, the older carrying a folded umbrella, and lead- 
ing the younger, a little fellow whose hand is in his pocket 
tight hold of some treasure. 

This is described as a delightful picture in its apprecia- 
tion of, and in its power of rendering childish interests. She 
also exhibited ‘“‘ La Rive,’’ the three heads of a baby, child 
and woman, and a portrait of a young son of Marshal 
Canrobert. 

These paintings excited wide interest, and her progress 
was considered phenomenal in those circles of Paris that 
are quick to respond to any budding of new powers. 

In 1884 she exhibited a more important work called ‘‘ The 
Meeting.”” This was a group of street boys in earnest 
conclave before a high, rough paling fence. The picture 
was admirably composed, vigorously painted; but what was 
more striking was not only the characterization in the dif- 
ferent members of the group, but the purpose that lay 
behind it. The mind makes out the story. They were not 
street gamins posed, but a band of mischief-makers, Con- 
spiracy is abroad. Said a critic : 

‘“‘ These ragged little plotters may some day be noblemen 
in blouses putting their heads. together against the powers 
that be.”’ 

This picture made a great success. The public thronged 
about it, and for a time it seemed that the jury would dis- 
tinguish it. 1t did receive an honorable mention. With 
this the public was not satisfied, and it appeared that the 
jury would have given it a medal; but Mlle. Bashkirtseff 
was both young and rich, she could afford to wait. Alas! 
some one exclaims, even prosperity may induce injustice. 

It was a bitter disappointment to the young girl, but she 
resolutely determined to compel success by greater efforts. 
She worked persistently, often fifteen hours a day. Francois 
Coppee describes a visit to her studio in the Rue Ampére. 

It was in the top of the house, a large apartment divided 
into two rooms, one for reading and writing, the other for 
her art work. Here were the best works of all languages, 
and all showing the marks of frequent use. Opened and 
turned down was a copy of Plato in the original, laid aside 
to be taken up when occasion offered. Everywhere were 
the evidences of an unsated passion for knowledge. Here 
was also the center of elegant hospitality where one en- 
countered as familiars the Marechale Canrobert and her 
daughter, the Duchesse Fitz-James, Vicomtess Janze and 
other well-known names of fashion, Yet nothing turned 











stood well, and he would only venture to do what he could 











Altho Marie had studied for so short a time her artistic 
genre was established. Realism found in her an enthusiast. 
Her studies were from life, and her portraits show how sub- 
tle were her powers of observation, and how faithfully and 
without extenuation she set down results. 

Many of her sitters were Russians, and-the revelations of 
brutality, sensuality and savage Calmuck traits, overlaid 
with the gloss of Parisian aristocratic life was startling. 
Her crayon studies from life show the same unsparing 
frankness, vigorous technique, sure hand and large meth- 
ods. But wherever her pencil touched the poor or humble 
it. left a certain sympathy on record that does not always 
accompany realism. F ; 

The Salon jury thought Marie Bashkirtseff could wait. 
Before the Salon closed a knot of crape hung from the 
frame of ‘‘ The Meeting.” The sensation in Paris was pro- 
found, nor was it lessened when it was learned that consci- 
entious devotion to her art had brought about her death. 
She had already conceived and begun her Sulon picture 
for the next year. It was in making studies for this pic- 
ture that Marie Bashkirtseff took the cold which ended her 
life. She had spent the entire day sketching in a cold Paris- 
ian rain, A chill was followed by pneumonia. Speedily upon 
the news of her illness came that of her death. Fashion- 
able and artistic Paris thronged to her house, which “‘ be- 
came a temple of flowers.’’ Six white horses drew her fu- 
neral car, followed by her family and friends on foot, to the 
Greek Church on the Rue Daru, from which she was buried. 
Her diary, which she had kept from six years, shows how 
religiously she considered her artistic purposes, and explains 
the picture to which she gave up her life. One of her friends 
writes: 

“She thinks of the street through which streams of human 
beings pass, each bearing his own silent drama ortragedy. Here 
on a bench on the boulevard what strange contrasts—the fallen 
woman, the wearied workman, the little child. Thus she feeds 
and stimulates her imaginaiion. 

“The picture arises in her mind, not in its details but in the 
significance, the sentiment it is to convey; and she seeks to give 
it definite expression. She finds her spot, and searches for 
types. Inthe unfinished canvas could be seen how completely 
her mind had possessed itself of its meaning. The architectural 
lines were all carefully drawn in, evidently by some mechanical 
draughtsman. 

* In the foreground isa bench. On one end is a group of heads 
barely outlined, on the other, the figure of a man is rubbed in. 
His hat is pulled over to shade his eyes. Every muscle of his 
frame is relaxed. One knows he has trudged weary miles, and 
that his eyes are closing not from sleep but from exhaustion.” 

It is in such touches one realizes Marie Bash- 
kirtseff’s sympathy with misfortune and humble 
life. One of her paintings is a landscape and a girl rest- 
ing is introduced, and her tired, wan figure becomes the 
salient feature. 

Bastien Lepage is her art hero. Her diary is full of him. 
Some one has said that he is an imitation of Millet. Her 
father has just died, and shrouding herself in her veil she 
goes to the “ Cent chef d’ Oeuvres” and comes back with joy 
to write: ‘‘ Bastien is original; he is himself!” One sen- 
tence more is of interest to us: ‘‘ Paris would not accept his 
‘Jeanne d’Arc.’ America bowed before it.’’ 

Altho Marie Bashkirtseff had painted but three years, 
she left a hundred and fifty paintings and sketches, and 
several pieces of sculpture. After her death an exhibition 
of her works was given by a society of women painters of 
which the late Emperor Alexander of Russia was the hon- 
orary President, and of which she was a member. 

This exhibition was one of the events of the day, and con- 
firmed the general impression that a bright and beautiful 
child of genius had passed away. 

New Yor«K City. 








Sanitary. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


THE definite and advanced position which is being taken 
as to the necessity of physical education in our schools and 
colleges is unmistakable. This condition of public and 
professional opinion and demand has come none too soon. 
The movement is so extended and so spontaneous that it 
will have its excesses, its hypotheses, its reverses, but its 
ultimate success. 

Nor must we be deterred from our interest in its progress 
and its prominence by the flagrant errors that are being 
committed. At present these are especially manifest in the 
undue prominence being given to base ball and to the 
American foot-ball which has replaced the milder game of 
Rugby. It is in vain for parentage to cry outagainst it. It 
has the eclat of high-bred social life, the patronage of popu- 
larity and, more than all, the patronage of most of college 
professors. Indeed, we see no reason why teams should 
not be formed also from the ranks of our younger pro- 
.fessors in the various colleges who might be able to give 
valuable ‘‘ points” to the less mature under-graduates. 
There is a great deal to justify the interest in these games. 
They could not well be spared from the idea of athletics. 
The greatest objection is to the inter-collegiate contests. 
These lead to excesses that cannot be concealed. The ex- 
cess is in the too great concentration of attention, caused 
thereby, upon these games in term time and in the evils 
accompanying the hegira of students from their respective 
colleges to rendezvous in our great cities. The excess is not 
so much in the team itself. The record of it is in the wild 
disorder on steamboats and railroad trains, but still more 
in the fearful indulgences that occur. We have heard from 
behind the scenes. Many a young man who has been on 
guard before now falls a victim. If this is what is called 
letting off the super-abundant animalism of the growing 
youth, we have enough of it. We will not enlarge on the 


solemn service in the chapel on Sabbath, or the profit it 
would be to those who might be there but for the game of 
Saturday, or to the reading of the President’s or Governor’s 
proclamation and injunction as to Thanksgiving, when its 





the young girl of twenty-two from her serious purposes, 


purpose is wholly lost in this other service, conceded to, if 
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not arranged for, by men prominent inthe Church. Let 
the responsibility rest where it belongs. 

But an:id all this, how refreshing to cham Seat at Cle 
time to the excellent utterances of such a master and vet- 
eran in physical education as Professor Hitchcock, of Am- 
herst, and get an outline of what the work really is. We 
quote a brief outline presented at a conference in the inter- 
est of physicai trafning held at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, November 29th, 1889. It is headed 
“Some Principles Regarded as Essential in the Direction 
of the Department of Physical Education and Hygiene,” 
and is as follows: 


“ Physical education, as the term is understood in Amherst 
College, is such a cultivation of the powers and capabilities 
of the student as will enable him to maintain his bodily condi- 
tions in the best working order, while providing at the same 
time for the greatest efficiency of his intellectual and spiritual 
life. To promote this end, official direction should so control 
the student that he cannot seriously neglect his physical, with 
which are so closely interdependent his intellectual and moral 
interests. He must not be permitted to cultivate any other part 
of his nature at the expense of the physical, nor, on the other 
hand, any part of the physical at the expense of any other part. 

“ Every student, immediately on entering college is subjected 
toa thorough and searching anthropometric examination, and 
furnished with a systematic statement of his physical condition. 
To each are then given, by public lecture and private interview, 
certain theoretical and practical principles by which he may 
care intelligently for his own health. As early as possible inthe 
course he receives instruction in human anatomy and physi>l- 
ogy, illustrated by actual preparations of the human body and 
by papier-maché models. 

* Every stadent of average health of body and condition of 
limbs is required to take, under the eye of a professor, teacher or 
director, as often as four days in each week, a certain minimum 

tof lar , of such nature as is adapted to a 
class of young men working together. The exertion demanded 
by this exercise is not violent,but only such as is rhythmic,steady, 
and adapted to secure free movements of the body and limbs. 
The results sought therein are elasticity, vigor and suppleness, 
rather than creat or prolonged muscular power. 

* Besides its provision for the simple and somewhat methodi- 
cal movements required of the students by classes, the gym- 
nasium is furnished with abundant fixed apparatus for bilateral 
use, and for the symmetrical development of all parts of the 
body; which apparatus is intended for voluntary use by the stu- 
dents. Also to afew men in the college a limited supply of 
heavy apparatus is accessible, tho always to be used under more 
or jess supervision from the director or trainer. With this spe- 
cial apparatus the director is able to prescribe exercises adapted 
to any individual whose bodily development is unequal or im- 
perfect. 

“In addition to the above-mentionsd uses, the gymnasium is 
regarded as the place where play and amusement not of a re- 
quired, systematic or prescribed character may be had and en- 
couraged. 

* Athletic sports and contests are to be encouraged witbin 
limits. The physieal examinations will reveal a few who ought 
ander no consideration to enter a race, match, game or contest 
for a prize or record. For the great mass of the students, how- 
ever, training in out-door sports is considered most desirable. 

“Every one is recommended also to be out-of-doors, in wind, 
storm or sunshine, engaged in some active exercise, such as walk- 
ing, running or riding, for at least one good houreach day. This 
is a supplement to the gymnasium, not a substiture for it; a well- 
lighted, weli-heated, bath-furnished gymnasium, readily acces- 
sible the year round, is a sine qua non tor the education of college 
students, whatever else they have in the way of physical training. 

* Experience has demonstrated the need of having in charge 
of the Department two medical men, who may be freely con- 
sulted on all matters of. public and personal bealth, and in all 
ordinary accidents and disorders, tho with no comovulsion to the 
student as to treatment strictly medical. These physicians are 
expected, in term time, to know the physical condition of every 
student; a duty easily fulfilled, as they meet the student at bis 
daily required exercise at the Gymnasium. where any physical 
weakness will certainly manifest itself. 

~ A competitive class exhibition has proved itself an essential 
requisite for keeping up @ high standard of class work. We be- 
lieve, moreover, that the Department of Physical Education and 
Hygiene should stand on a footing of recognized equality with 
tbe other departments of the curriculum.” 

We shall hereafter have occasion to refer to some of the 
work of this Conference which included so many of the ac- 
tual Physical Educators of the country. 











Science. 


AT the recent meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
Dr. J. 8. Newberry made some important statements re- 
specting the age of the Laramie group. It seems that 
Clarence King adopted his suggestion a dozen years since, 
and in his report upon the Geology of the Fortieth Parallel 
asserted that part of theso called Laramie belonged to the 
Eocene and part to the Cretaceous, instead of being entirely 
Cretaceous as claimed by Hayden andC. A. White. Kecent 
observations by Prof. O. C. Marsh and of J. 8. Newbury in- 
dicate that the Fort Union beds are properly Eocene Terti- 
ary, while the beds containing the giant Ceratopside, 
recently described in THE INDEPENDENT, are truly Laramie 
and Cretaceous. Part of the confusion existing represent- 
ing the age of these rocks arises from the existence of faults 
at the “ Black Buttes,” amounting to 3,000 feet, according 
to Major Powell, whereby older and newer strata seem to 
be identical. This explanation will reconcile the long known 
difficulties between the paleobotanists and the paleontolo- 
gists. It was also stated by Dr. Newbury that in the Lara- 
mie era there was no ocean—the water occupied fresh-water 
basins. 





.. There is a curious want of agreement between the ob- 
servers of the recent occultations of Jupiter by the moon. 
A considerable number of the European observers of the oc- 
eultation of August 7th report. that when the disk of the 
planet was partly behind the moon, there was a dark shade 
on the disk, extending 5" or 6" from the moon’s limb—such 
as would be caused by a shallow lunar atmosphere. Others 
not only did not see it, but are very positive there was noth- 
ing of the sort. The weather during the occultation of Sep- 
tember 3d was so hazy that at our American observatories 
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nothing decisive could be made out. It is probable, how- 
ever, tho not certain, that the dark shade was a purely sub 
jective effect of contrast, the limb of the moon being much 
brighter than the disk of Jupiter. Eyes differ greatly in 
respect to such effects, some hardly perceiving them at all, 
while others are very sensitive to them. 


.... The “ equatorial Condi,” so-called, or elbowed equa- 
torial, of the Paris Observatory, which was erected in 1882, 
has proved very successful, and already six or eight instru- 
ments of the same construction have been mounted at vari- 
ous French observatories, some of the new instruments hav- 
ing an aperture of 13 or 14 inches—the original aperture was 
only 10 inches. They are now mounting at the Paris Ob- 
servatory a colossal instrument of the same sort, with a 
aperture of very nearly two feet. The instrument, with its 
house (it does not require a revolving dome), cost 360,000 
francs—about #70,000. 


....[t seems that the project for a telescope still larger 
than that of the Lick Observatory, and to be mounted on 
Wilson’s Peak in Southern California, has not been aban- 
doned. The crown glass disk for the lens is already cast, 
and has been exhibited at the Paris Exposition by its maker 
(Mantois). The other, the flint glass,is yet to be cast; it 
may be a year or more before it is ready, and the Clarks can 
do nothing about grinding the lenses and making the object 
glass until they get both pieces. The raw material (i. ¢., the 
two disks of glass unground), will cost over $15,000. 


....At the recent meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences Prof. 8. Neweomb, of Washington, endeavored to 
explain why the result of the transits of Venus in 1761 and 
1769 had led to the error of making the sun’s distance from 
us to be ninety-five millions of miles. It was due to a mis- 
understanding of the time of the two contacts of the planet 
with the sun. When the proper correction is applied the 
results agree with those obtained from the later observa- 
tions. 


..-Dr. Huggins in discussing Mr. Robert’s remarkable 
photographs of the nebula of Andromeda points out the 
fact that it seems most beautifully to exemplify the nebular 
hypothesis, the two little nebule which lie outside the 
limits of the main nebula, being new born planets or satel- 
lites of the system, while within we have the central mass 
and its encircling rings. 


..The annular eclipse of June 27th last appears to have 
been very successfully observed in South Africa by Dr. 
Gill, of the Cape observatory, and Dr. Anwers, of Berlin. 
They obtained some 200 heliometer measures which should 
determine the relative position of sun and moon with ex- 
treme precision. 








Personalities. . 


A FRENCHMAN has been collecting data recently in regard 
to the dishes which the feminine rulers of European coun- 
tries prefer upon their tables. According to his statements, 
Queen Victoria is especially fond of the Scotch cuisine. 
Her meal is invariably begun with a plate of oatmeal por- 
ridge, so dear to the palate of the Highlander. One of her 
favorite dishes is smoked ham. She drinks beer with great 
gusto, and eats bread baked especially hard and firm. The 
Queen of Sweden eats substantial food, consisting chiefly 
of beefsteak, which is an invariable part of each meal’s bill 
of fare. She is also fond of smoked salmon, preserved ac- 
cording to the method of her country; of meat-balls dressed 
with beans, and of eggs fried in milk and oil. The Court of 
Germany, strange to say, despite the German names of the 
dishes, is addicted to the French cuisine. The Empress 
Frederick, however, prefers the English cookery and is es- 
pecially fond of pastry. The royal family of Italy, altho in 
many ways the simplest and most democratic in Europe, al- 
ways dine from dishes of gold. They only drink the wine of 
their own country, and show great preference for the 
“ fritto,” a dish composed of the hearts of artichokes and 
the combs and livers of chickens. Ex-Queen Isabella loves 
the “ coeido” of Castile, with all it accessories. She also 
eats daily a portion of rice. The Queen-Regent of Spain pre- 
fers the Austrian cuisine. She eats roasts of all kinds, with 
jellics, gooseberry jelly being one of her principal favorites. 
During the earlier days of her life in Spain she ate only one 
kind of bread, which was sent te her from Vienna. Of late 
years, however, probably in keeping with her patriotic en- 
deavors, she eats the bread of the country. 


..In all her generous old age, the city of Paris was the 
chosen home of the benevolent Duchess of Galliera; and as 
she had done so much for her native city, she determined to 
leave a name to be equally revered in the French capital. 
Almost her last appearance in public was when she went to 
open an immense orphavage at Mendon, near Paris, and a 
home for poor priests, destined to afford shelter to no less 
than 150 venerable and aged clergymen, who, but for her 
generosity under the anti Christian Government which at 
present is supreme in France, might have perished of want. 
Every year the Duchess gave a sum of 25,000 francs to the 
poor of her parish, a like sum to the poor of the parish 
in which her country house is situated, and half this sum 
to the poor of Voltri, where she has a villa, and which 
she left to the Empress Frederick of Germany. in all, 
the Duchess of Galliera has given to the poor of Paris and 
Genoa not less than 128,000,000 francs, and it is well known 
that her private charity was almost as great as her public 
benefactions. But in this case the left hand knew not what 
the right hand did. Besides this, she has built a museum, 
which she has presented to Paris and which she has caused 
to be erected in a new quarter of the city, where such an in- 
stitution will be of great benefit to the inhabitants. It is 
destined to contain all the works of art which formerly em- 
bellished her palace in the Rue de Varennes. 


.-The distinguished banker, Leopold de Rothschild, does 
not reseunble his brothers either in his features or mode of 
life, The younger brother takes but little part in the busij- 
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ness of the great house, and rarely puts in an appearance in 
St. Swithin’s Lane. He is a somewhat delicate-looking 
man, of fair complexion, with a mild, kindly face. A liberal 
patron of the drama, he is rarely absent from his box at the 
opera or his stall at the theater on ‘first nights,’ and he 
numbers among his friends many of the leading members of 
the profession. He is in the Prince of Wales’s set and is on 
terms of intimacy with the heir-apparent. But it is as an 
owner of race-horses that Leopold de Rothschild is, perhaps, 
best known to the English people. While lacking his late 
uncle’s enthusiasm in his pursuit of the national sport of 
Britons, he maintains a large stable of thoroughbreds at 
Newmarket, where he also has a residence, and it may fairly 
be said that there are no colors more popular on the turf 
than the Rothschild blue and yellow. One estimable char- 
acteristic of the English Rothschilds may be noted as the 
common possession of each of the three brothers. Their 
charity knows no limit, their sympathy once enlisted on be- 
half of a worthy object. Their names are never missing 
from any public subscription list, while their private 
benevolences are ever dispensed with open hand and 
presumably cheerful heart. 


.-A singular traditional usage was carried out at Lis- 
bon some days after the funeral of the late King. At three 
principal places in the city platforms were erected covered 
with black cloth. A procession passed from one place to the 
other The chief municipal! officers of the city and the chief 
personages of the late royal household, all clad in deep 
mourning, formed the procession, which was preceded and 
followed by cavalry in mourning, the colors draped with 
black, Military bands accompanied the march, playing 
sad strains. Four shields, on which were painted the royal 
arms, were borne aloft on long staves. A multitude of peo- 
ple, all dressed in mourning, were present, several walking 
with the procession. Arrived at the platform, all the prin- 
cipal persons took their places upon it, and one of the 
shield-bearers advancing to the front, cried out in a chanting 
tone: ‘‘ Weep, O Portuguese, for your King Don Louis | is 
dead.’’ He then dashed the’ shield to the ground with such 
violence that it was shattered. This ceremony was repeated 
at the other platforms. Then the procession moved to the 
church of Santo Antonio da Se, where a solemn requiem 
service was held. During the whole ceremony all the bells 
of the city tolled. 








Pebbles. 


A MAN may not go to prayer-meeting, but influenza 
will bring him to his sneeze. 





..An industrious fool can keep three or four wise people 
at work repairing damages.— Exchange. 


--‘‘ Do birds count?’’ asks a writer on natural history. 
If no other bird can count, the toucan. — Norristown 
Herald. 


.. Forlin (startled): “‘ What noise was that up stairs?’ ’ 
Miss Weekawken: ‘Oh, Papa just dropped his Voie: 
that’s all.”—Earchange. 


.. Little Bessie: *‘ Are you going to be married, Tottie, 
when you be big?” Tottie; “No, I’'se going to be di- 
voreed.’’— Kearney Enterprise. 


.- Wagon: ‘* Who spoke?”’ 
Wagon: ‘‘ What is the matter?” 
Worcester Evening Gazette. 


Wheel: “One of our felloes. 
Wheel: **‘ We’re tired.”’— 


.Irate German (to stranger who stepped on his toe): 
- Mint frent, | know mine feet vas ment to pe valked on, 
but dot briviledge pelongs to me.”—Yuale Record. 


..“‘ How are you succeeding, Mr. Hornblower, in your 
work in the West?’ Rev. Mr. Hornblower: “ Magniti- 
cently. There’s a great awakening at the close of every ser. 
mon.’’—Jewish Messenger. 


..‘* Good-morning, little orphan,” said the corn to the 
oats. “‘Why do you call me orphan?’ replied the oats. 
‘“* Because you have no fodder,” chuckled the corn. The 
oats was shocked.— Exchange. 


. Stranger (in Philadelphia): ‘“‘ What is all this noise 
and confusion? Has the town gone daft?” Resident (pity- 
ingly): ‘“‘ Why, man, you’re way behind the times—we’re 
celebrating— Yorktown has surrendered.’’— Life. 


-- Which Way Did She Mean It?—Brown: “You know 
I'm quite a near neighbor of yours now, Mrs. Golightly. 
I’ve just taken a little house on the river.” Mrs. Golightly: 
“Oh! Well, I hope you’ll drop in some day.”—Judy. 


-. Bad Punctuation.—“After him came Lord Salisbury 
on his head; a white hat on his feet; large but well-blacked 
boots on his brow; a dark cloud in his hand; the unavoidable 
walking stick in his eyes; a threatening look in gloomy 
silence ”’ 


...-Three different waiters at a Southern hotel asked a 
little, prim, precise Harvard professor at dinner, in quick 
succession, if he would have soup. A little annoyed, he 
said to the last waiter who asked: “Is it compulsory?’ 
‘No, sah,” answered our friend and brother—“ no, sah. 1 
think it am mock turtle.’ -American Hebrew. 


--Asina Looking Glass: “ Do you know,” said Alger- 
non, “your face reminds me ofa mirror, for I can see 
nothing in it but trith.”’ ‘Oh!’ said Gertrude, “ I thought 
you were going to say that when you looked in my face you 
expected to see your own.” “‘ Eh!’ said Algernon, and then 
a great light came into his eyes, and he cried: “If you 
would be my own!” “TI will,” said Gertie.— Puck. 

.. If there’s a Miss 
Who's told a kiss 
*Neath certain tree doth grow, 
If ‘neath that tree 
A mark there be 
That mark the omar toe. 
—Yonkers Gazette, 
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School and College. 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural School is crowd 
number, which will gradually be reduced to the standard 
number of about 600 students of both sexes, of whom 138 are 
Indians. “The average age is 17 years, and the list represents 
18 States and Territories, also Japan, China, Africa, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Cuba and Hayti. The number of day 
pupils in Preparatory Department (Whittier School) is 800; 
day pupils in the norma! school, 12. Number of officers, 
teachers, managers, assistants, clerks and nurses, 83; of 
whom nearly one-half are in the fifteen industrial depart- 
ments as heads or helpers. Over one thousand souls are on 
the school grounds, teaching and being taught. Hampton’s 
750 Negro graduates are chiefly engaged as teachers in the. 
public free schools’of Virginia and other States, being in. 
constant démand for that work. There are nearly two 
thousand colored schools in Virginia alone, whose greatest 
need is good teachers. They support themselves, between 
sessions, mostly by manual labor, and, by superior skill, aid 
-in the industrial development of their people. Many are 
farmers, mechanics, business men, physicians and clergy- 
men. ‘wo teachers correspond with and supply reading 
matter regularly to these graduates. Among the pressing 
needs of the Institute are: ist. Annual scholarships of $70. 
2d. Permanent scholarships of $1,500. 3d. Gifts for the gen- 
eral work of the school. 4th. An endowment fund. The 
amount necessary to be raised annually from charity is’ 
360,000. 


....The more radically inclined among the French de- 
maud that the University courses be open toall without any 
charges or fees, just as the lower schools are all free. They 
eall this la gratuité de Vinstruction integrale. The Paris! 
city government, always in the lead in advanced measures, 
has endeavored to meet this real or imaginary want by pro- 
viding for scientific lectures on the various phases of the 
labor question, these discourses being for the general pub- 
lic and delivered in the Hotel de Ville. The city of Paris 
established some time ago two professorships in the Sor- 
bonne, one of them for the history of the Revolution. Re- 
cently again the City Council has founded two new chairs, 
one for biology, the other for the general history of France, 
these lectures too being delivered in the Hotel de Ville. 
Now it is proposed to establish two more, one for universal 
history and the other for the history of Paris. In each case 
the choice of teachers has fallen upon representatives of the 
most radical type of thought. 


.... The fall term of De Pauw University closed December 
13th. All schools had a large increase in attendance. The 
total enrollment was 760, an increase of 100 over the corre- 
sponding term of last year. This insures an enrollment of 
1,000 for the year. Dr. Bowman, Dean of the Theological 
School, was compelled to resign at the close of the term on 
account of the failing health of his wife. Dr. Gobin, Presi; 
dent of Baker University, Kansas, was elected Dean of the 
‘Theological School; and Professor Beals, of the Prepara; 
tory School, was promoted to the chair of Systematic The; 
ology, thus adding another member to the theological 
faculty. The most important event was the recent election 
of Dr. John, acting president, to the presidency of the uni- 
versity. This gives only universal satisfaction. 


.... The Stough Hall of the San Diego College of Letters; 
at Pacific Beach, Cal., was dedicated December 19th. The 
College of Letters was established in 1887. Classical, sci- 
entific and literary departments are maintained. S. Sprech- 

. er, D.D., LL.D., who was President of Wittenberg College 
for a quarter of a century, is the chief officer of this new in- 
stitution of the United States; Prof. F. P. Davidson, A.M., 
occupies the Chair of Chemistry; Herr Wagner, the Chair 
of English Literature; the Rev. UC. S. Sprecher, A.M., the 
Chair of History. There are twelve professors in all. The 
Orcutt Collection, comprising about two hundred thousand 
specimens of the flora and mineral wealth of Southern 
California, has been placed in the Stough Hall. 





....Of the 414 students matriculated at the University 
of Copenhagen during the last term, eleven were women. 
Of these three passed the prescribed state examinations re- 
ceiving the highest testimonial of proficiency. A number 
of Danish women have taken a regular medical course 
in the university and have secured a good paying practice 
in Copenhagen. The University of Helsingfors, Finland, 
has also lately opened its doors te women. The provincial 
eouncil a few years ago founded three gymnasia for boys 
and girls according to the Western co education system. 
These schools are called ‘‘ Samkola.”’ 


...-Haverford College has purchased the library of the cele- 
" brated German scholar, Dr. Gustave Bauer, of Leipsic, Ger- 
many, who recently died. The library consists of eight 
thousand volumes. Phere was a great competition among 
German scholars as to who should carry off the prize, and 
now it has been captured by an American institution. This 
places in the hands of Haverford one of the finest, if not the 
very finest library of ecclesiastical literature, Hebrew, Syr- 
iac and many other rare manuscripts which can be found in 
this country. 


..--The Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, has 
fitted out a scientific expedition to Florida in charge of E. 

’ {. Nelson, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, and four assistants. 
Collections will be made at Cedar Key, Tampa Bay, Sani- 
bel Island and the Florida Keys. The party is fully sup. 
plied with dredges, nets, tangles and other apparatus for 
scientific research. If time and funds permit, the expedi- 
tion will extend its work to the east coast. 


...-Prof. D. B. Purinton, LL.D., is the President-elect of 
Denison University, the Baptist College of Ohio, and will 
enter upon the duties of his new position with the new year. 
The present’ incumbent, Pres. Galusha Anderson, D.D.. 
LL.D., returns to Chicago to take the Chair of Homiletics 
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THE usual Christmas-week ‘performances of ‘ The Mes- 
siah,” presented by the Oratorio Society occurred on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening. What with the 
affection in which the work is held by English-speaking 
Christian people of all denominations, the perennial inter- 
est in it taken by musicians of all nationalities and relig 
ious tenets(or with none at all) what with a city full of 
strangers for the holidays, and besidesthese the contingent 
of people perfectly unmusical but to whom the annual 
hearing of Handel’s oratorio isalmost a function not to be 
omitted—~what with all these elements to make up the 
audiences it isnot remarkable that the house twice shouid 
be overflowingly. filled. The Metropolitan was taxed to 
its full capacity at both performances. The instructed 
and critical judgment may feel convinced that 
this sacred oratorio of MHandel’s is inferior in 
its class to others that Handel wrote. One may 
once more analyze it and prove that it is emphatically in- 
ferior in intrinsic musical worth and beauty, aswell as ina 
sincere religious sentiment to the ‘St. Matthew’s and the 
Passion’’ music of Bach. Its claims in regard to the latter 
quality may be: distastefully weakened. It makes no dif- 
ference as yet. . It will not make any probably for an indef- 
inite time. It has_a, popular hold that nothing can rival. 
It stands for something for which nothing else will be ac- 
cepted. Any attémpt to elevate its betters to its place will 
long be contested as usurpatnre. To leave the world to its 
enjoyment is to avoid having more or less learned labor for 
one’s pains, and it is, on the whole, pretty’ well to bless 
the condition of pleasure even if justice calls for showing 
people that they haven’t the right to be pleased. The per- 
formance of the oratorio on Saturday evening wasfar from 
equal to many that the Oratorio Society have given in years 
past, to say nothing of many occasions when the work has 
been given in New York under other auspices. The soloists 
were Mrs. Estelle Ford, soprano; Miss S. F. Osborn, con- 
tralto; Mr. William Dennison, tenor, and Mr. Emil Fis- 
cher, bass. Neither of the two ladies was competent for 
her share of the evening’s work, and each reduced her solos 
to the plane of any ordinary choir-singer’s work. Mr. Den- 
nison’s voice and method of using it are unsuited to Han- 
del’s music and to the Metropolitan. Mr. Fischer sang as 
well and as acceptably as any German operatic artist in an 
English oratorio with biblical text to it could be expected 
todo. The full chorus of the Society was of course in 
attendance. Its work was uneven. It is evident that its 
ranks need recruits and one of Aladdin’s genii ought to 
knock at its doors and call out: “New lamps exchanged 
for old ones! Who will give me old lamps in exchange for 
new?’ TheSsmphony Society orchestra furnished the ac- 
companiments, but a novel and unwise disposition of the 
musicians helped to diminish their effectiveness. . Mr. 
Walter Damrosch conducted. 

The first of the expected piano-forte recitals of Eugene 
d’ Albert occurs to-morrow, Friday, afternoon, in Steinway 
Hall. The other two iu the series will take place January 
7th and 13th. They will afford an admirable opportunity 
tostudy Mr. d’Albert’s characteristics as a player and an 
interpreter, and their interest to the music-student ought 
to be great. The programs for the three concerts are, in 
full, as follows: First recital.—J. H. Bach, Toccata and 
Fugue for Organ, in D Minor, Tausig. movement; Passa- 
caglia; Beethoven, Sonata, Opus 53, Variations and Fugue, 
Opus 55, Sonata, Opus 109; Brahms, Ballade, Op. 10, No, 2, 
Rhapsodie, Opus 79, No. 2, Variation and Fugue on a Han- 
delian Theme, Op. 24. Second recital, January 7th —Schu- 
mann, Fantasia in C Major, Op. 17; nine pieces by Chopin, 
including Sonata, Op. 58; Berceuse, Op. 57, Nocturne, Op. 
9, No. 2, Ballade, Op. 23, Valse, Opus 42, Two Nocturnes, 
Op. 62, Nos. 1 and 2, Ballade, Op. 47, Impromptu, Op. 36, 
and Polonaise,.Op,.53. Third recital, January 13th.—Schu- 
bert, Impromptu, Op..90, No, 3, Fantasia, Op. 15; Grieg, 
Albumblatt, Op. 88, No. 2; Erotik, Op. 38, No. 1; Humor- 
eske, Op. 6, No..8, Ballade in Variation Form, Op. 24; Eu- 
gen @’Albert, Suite, Op. 1; Carl Tausig, Valse upon 
Stranss’ ‘‘Nachtfalter’’ Valse, Hungarian Gypsy Air; 
Liszt, Liebestraum, No. 3, Polonaise, No. 2, in E Major; 
Valse Impromptu and one of the Hungarian Rnapsodies. 
There ure pieces in this list that one would not look for Mr. 
d’ Albert to play and some net named in it that would most 
naturally be wished for; but the scheme for the recitals is 
altogether an interesting one. 

When the German Emperor William died our German 
opera very properly closed its doors and united in a national 
mourning at home. The influenza having appeared in 
Berlin and much confused matters in the weekly repertory 
of the Royal opera, it is only natural and logical that our 
Opera House should also be attacked with the influenza, 
a number of the singers prostrated and made even more 
important by their illness than by their presence. The 
production of Comeljius’s *“‘Barber of Bagdad,”’ was post- 
poned last week, the “Queen of Sheba,” its substitute on 
Friday, nearly came to naught, and the malady is un- 
equivocal enough this week for the management to publish 
the caution to ticket-buyers that the operas announced are 
subject to any sudden changes or substitutions needful. 
It is hoped to bring out the Cornelius opera to-morrow 
evening, along with the “Doll-Fairy,” Beyer’s elaborate 
spectacle and ballet,over which last the Russian disease‘has 
no contro! that we know of, unless it assumes some novel 
and curious muscular phase. 

The program for the Symphony Society’s concerts this 
week is one of the most attractive that the orchestral in- 
terests of the season so far have offered. The soloist will 
be Theodore Reichmann, and there will be performed with 
bis assistance the first scene for Amfortas in ‘‘Parsifal’; 
besides the preinde to that music-drama, the"Overture to 
Lalo’s “Roi-d’ys,” Brahms’s Third Symphony, and Liszt’s 
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Urws of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Grand Jury in this city has found an indictment 
for manslaughter against Charles W. Pierce, Superintend- 
ent of Lamps of the Brush Electric Company, charging 
him with the death of Henry Harris, the clerk who was 
killed on Eighth Avenue November 30th. The indictment 
consists of two courts, the first of which charges that 
Charles W. Pierce did, on November 30th, feloniously 
make an assault upon one Henry Harris, “and a current 
of electricity of great and deadly power and intensity, 
through and into the body of the said Henry Harris, did 
put, place and pass, and cause and procure to be put, 
placed and to pass, and the said current of electricity 
through and into the body of him, the said Henry Harris, 
did willfully and feloniously keep and continue and cause 
and procure to be kept and continued for a space of time, 
to wit: for the space of five seconds; thereby giving unto 
him, the said Henry Harris, with the electric current »fore- 
said, a mortal electric shock, of which mortal electric 
shock he, the said Henry Harris, then and there died.” 


....Mayor Grant, of this city, on Monday addressed a 
letter to the Board of Health, recommending that James 
8. Coleman; thé Street Commissioner, be removed from 
office. The Mayor says this recommendation is made in the 
public interest. The Commissioner has failed to do his 
duty in cleaning the streets, which have long “‘ been in a 
condition which endangered public health, disturbed the 
public convenience and reflected discredit upon the admin- 
istration of the Municipal Government.” The Mayor states 
that when he directed the Commissioner’s attention to the 
condition of the streets the official replied that in his judg- 
ment they wereclean. 





----A Washington dispatch to the Tribune, of this city, 
gays: 

“There is in Washington at the present moment, and has 
been to a greater or less extent since the promulgation of the 
President’s views in regard to elections in the South, a veritable 
reign of terror among Southern men. Since the days of recon- 
struction there has been no measure so offensive to the old 
Southern pride as the Chandler bill,and the proposition which 
is tocome from the brilliant Massachusetts Representive. An 
effort is to be made to secure a combination of some kind agree- 
able to the Southern Elections bills.” 


-... James J. West, ex-editor of The Chicago Times, has 
been found guilty of an over-issue of the stock of the 
Times Company, and sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment and to pay a fine of $1,000. 


-... The House Committee on Ways and Means has been 
giving hearings to the iron and coal and other industries 
concerning proposed changes in the Tanff. 


FOREIGN. 


REPORTS come from Brazil through European channels, 
asserting the mutiny of soldiers and various unfavorable 
incidents, which are denied by the Provisional Govern 
ment in the following communication to the Brazilian 
Minister in Washington: 

** From cable dispatches we learn that, unfortunately, there is 
nospeculation from newsmongers against us which is not cred- 
ited in Europe, in spite of all our warnings against this sort of 
conspiracy. Report about mutiny of corps of artillery false: only 
mutiny of few soldiers, immediately repressed. This circum- 
stance increased here confidence in the Government, which 
shows itself strongly prepared with prompt and decisive means 
to put down any disturbance of publicorder. The aggravation 
of General Fonseca’s illness not true; on the contrary, he is re- 
covering speedily from his former complaints. The assistant 
doctor believes his recovery to be certain. At any rate, the 
fate of the revolution, now accepted by the whole country, does 
not depend on the contingency of one man’s life, however pre- 
cious it maybe. In the army itself, the revolution can rely on 
other chiefs, of great prestige, a: d no less devoted to the cause. 
All the different political parties have espoused with enthu- 
siasm the term fixed (Novem er 15th, 1840) for the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly, they considering by this act the 
stability of the Republic insured. Beware of newsmongers.” 


It seems to be true that the Provisional Government has 
canceled its former order making a provision for the ex- 
Emperor; but it has not confiscated his property. The 
officers of the Governmeut say confiscation is a word un- 
known in Brazil. Some criticism having been expressed 
over the delay in holding the elections, it is explained that 
the date fixed, November 15th, is the earliest possible day 
at which they can be held. The Financial Minister, Ruy 
Barbosa, says the political parties in Brazil consider the 
time rather short. The Government has issued a decree 
providing that all persons found endeavoring to corrupt 
the allegiance of the soldiers, or contriving or proposing 
any measure for active opposition tothe Republic, shall be 
tried by a military tribunal. 


...-[ntelligence has been received here from Obock, a 
French settlement an Tajurah Bay, on the east coast of 
Africa, that two French missionaries who were traveling 
from Zeilah to Harrar under the escort of eight Greeks, 
were attacked by natives and all the party were mur- 
dered. 


.... Major Wissmann, with a force of men and several 
steamers, is moving to meet an attack of 6,000 Arabs on 
Pangani. The Arabs, who are led by Bemanaheri, attack- 
ed a German detachment recently, wounding an officer and 
killing a number of men. 


...-A Papal consistory was held on Monday. The Pope 
delivered an allocution in which he emphasized his censure 
of the Governoment’s Ecclesiastical Trusts Sill, and con- 
demned the deposition of the Bisbop of Altamura, Italy. 


....The wife of ex-Emperor Dom Pedro died last week in 
Portugal, in the temporary absence of her husband. Her 
last words were. of “* poor Brazil.” 








- fm Morgan Park Theological Seminary, 


“Mefisto” Waltz. 


...»-Dom Carlos bas been proclaimed King of Portugal, 
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WE begin tke last decade of the Century. The nine- 
teenth century has been the most marvelous of all that 
have elapsed since that first century that gave us Jesus 
Christ and his Church. The only one thatcan compare 
with it is that which gave us the Reformation and the 
Renaissance and the colonization of America. 

The great gift of that century was the recovery of the 
Christianity and of the civilization of the first century. 
The great achievement of this century has been the 
conquest of the powers of Nature, and with them the 
spread of the influence of Christian civilization over a 
large part of the world. Civilization has taken an en- 
virely different form in this century, with its steamships 
and railroads and telegraphs; and the last decade of the 
century will immensely extend its range over Asia and 
Africa. 

Just as the decade begins the great Empire of Brazil 
becomes a republic. We need not be surprised if during 
this decade Portugal and Spain should become republics. 
Queen Victoria is in her seventy-first year. Will the 
monarchy survive her death? Things are moving fast 
in England, and the question what use there is for an 
hereditary monarchy or hereditary lords is one that is 
often asked and finds no answer. What will happen 
when Bismarck dies? How long will Canada be content 
to be a dependent province? When the Australian col- 
onies are confederated in a few years, will they declare 
their independence? What means the demand for 
self-government in India? How long shall the Turk 
tread on the necks of his Christian subjects? What 
new States will be born in Africa during this decade? 
The outlook is immense in its possibilities, far exceed- 
ing that of any other decade, and makes us long to 
live to see what this decade’s end cau show. 

And to the Christian the prospect is most cheering. 
This century has seen the beginning of vigorous evan- 
gelistic labor for the conversion of the world. Itis a 
century to be compared with that which gave Luther 
and Protestantism to the world. Its last decade will see 
Japan Christian, China dotted ali over with churches, 
and with missionaries in every province, India with its 
Christian population taking the lead in all public mat- 
ters, the slave trade crushed in Africa, the Mohammedan 
slave-trader driven northward, and missions and colo- 
nies of civilization scattered everywhere. It will see 
Christianity everywhere advancing with determination 





have lived in the latter half of this century. May we 
eee eee eens am 
them! ° 
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THE MINISTER’S WAGES. 


WE are glad we asked Dr. Howard Crosby to write on 
the “Trials and Triumphs of the Preacher.” We knew 
he would do it intelligently and from a high plane; and 
his discussion of the sutject is worth every preacher’s 
and every layman’s study. 

He makes it very clear that in other lines of business) 
a man may properly work for money, bu‘ that money is 
the last thing which should determine the minister in 
choosing his profession. The true minister selects his 
calling for the one controlling reason that he wishes 
thereby to serve God most and to help his fellow-men. 
It is not a thing in which he considers that therein he 
can get reputation or wealth or ease; if thesecome they 
must come incidentally and not because sought. A man 
who takes the profession of the ministry for the loaves 
and fishes of it, degrades his calling and is unworthy of 
its service. 

It is the duty of every Christian man to put his service 
of God and man foremost in all his life; but he may do 
this through the means of securing reputation or wealth. 
It is perfectly proper for a physician or a lawyer or a 
manufacturer to make it a chief object im his life to se- 
cure the financial profits of his labors, those financial 
profits being devoted to good ends, Buta minister is 
working directly for the spiritual advancement of his 
people and for the welfare of the public. He does not 
get money that he may do good; he does good and gets 
what money he cana by the way. Now lect the ariicle 
written by Dr. Crosby be compared with the admirable 
article by Surgeon-General Hamilton. The spirit of 
each is right, but the spirit of the one differs very much 
from that of the other. Dr. Hamilton describes how, by 
bard and faithful work, a young medical student can se- 
cure either a large and paying practice in the city or an 
humble and comfortable living in the country. Itis the 
living which is the success. Dr. Crosby describes the 
triumphs of the preacher who finds that souls are up- 
lifted into the service of God by his labors, and shows 
that his trials are those of a man who sees that his words 
are as idle wind, or who finds that his strength is un- 
equal to his willingness to serve his parish or his country. 

We especially would call attention to that contempt 
whica Dr. Crosby expresses for ‘the bogus preacher, 
the charlatan who makes a parade of rhetoric and seeks 
admiration from his eloquence, who courts notoriety 
and subsidizes the press.” That kind of notoriety has 
itsown unworthy reward and earns the contempt of 
those who understand the true office of the ministry. 

Financial successes may come for the minister, or 
public recognition and fame. There are large churches 
in large cities which must have able preachers. It is 
right for the minister to desire them for the larger field 
they offer for doing good. It is right to receive and 
expect the larger compensation that comes with the ser- 
vice; but the true minister will guard, himself very 
closely and not accept a call toa larger church on ac- 
count of the larger salary. If he can do more good in 
asmall church with a small salary a consecrated man 
will stay there until it is clear to him that it is God and 
not Mammon that calls himelsewhere. Ministers must 
hold a high standard before them if they would de- 
serve the respect and confidence of the world. 


» 
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AN IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT. 


THE youngest, most promising, and, so far, the least 
known of the reform institutions of this State is the 
Burnham Industrial Farm. It was incorporated in 18870n 
a non-sectarian but distinctly Christian basis, and began 
operations in 1888 on a farm of about 600 acres, fronting 
on Lake Queechy, in Columbia County, fully stocked, 
cultivated and provided with barns, tools, dormitories 
and buildings for schools and industrial operations. 

It is by its charter a Reform School for delinquent and 
vagrant boys under sixteen at admission, and permitted 
to retain them until they are twenty-one. They are re- 
ceived in three ways—by committal of a New York 
magistrate, subject however to the acceptance of the 
officers of the institution; by the written surrender of 
the parents’ or guardian’s rights, after full consideration 
for thirty days, as defined by law, and by transfer from 
other institutions. By the second of these methods in- 
mates may be received from other States than New 
York. 

Once committed the boys are put under strict disci- 
pline. For about seven months they are kept at work on 
the farm, and for the rest of the year they are in school 
and learning trades. They are of course boys on whom 
the ordinary domestic and social restraints have broken 
down and who unless they are met in time by some 
efficient influence are sure to end in the criminal class. 
The charter of the institution puts in the hands of the 
Trustees two powers which are proving most important 
in enabling them to carry out the purposes of the Farm, 
and which so far as we know are possessed by no other 








reform school in the country. The Trustees need not. 


accept or retain boys who they have reason to believe 
would prove permanently incorrigible or dangerous tothe 





other boys; and on the other hand they have the right 
to send boys who have shown themselves worthy of 
confidence out into freedom. 

This great and unique power conferred on them by 
charter amounts, so far as this reform school is con- 
cerned, to a cautious trial by the State of New York of 
the system of indefinite sentences for juvenile offenders 
of a certain class. The two points together, as will be 
seen at a glance, have a most important effect upon the 
reformatory administration of the Farm. 

It is now equipped for about forty-five boys, but is 
capable of indefinite enlargement. The Trustees con- 
template the grouping of boys in cottages, in small fam- 
ilies of twelve or fifteen each, under one efficient and 
responsible manager for each cottage. 

It is now under the Directorship of Mr. W. M. F. 
Round, who has organized a system, some features of 
which have been taken from the French institution at 
La Mettray, tho the general mural tone and discipline 
are more in harmony with the more distinctly ethicai 
or moral agencies relied on at the Hamburg Rauehaus. 

This system, as now elaborated and administered at 
the Burnham Farm, is something new in this country, 
and bids fair to put the whole subject of juvenile reform 
on a new basis, It is worthy of the best attention of all 
serious and Christian people, especially as it has been 
thus far attended with remarkable results. 

The system, in brief, contains these three main fea- 
tures. The La Mettray system of centime tickets of re- 
ward for good conduct is adopted on the basis of the 
American mill. Tickets are prepared of 5, 10, 15, 25 
milis each, which circulate on the farm, and are good 
at the Farm store, but nowhere else. They are given to 
boys who earn them by good conduct under rules which 
permit each to earn a maximum each week of 90 mills. 
They can be used by the boys to brighten or better their 
condition in a great many ways which our readers can 
easily imagine for themselves. 

The next main point in the system is the Rauehaus 
plan of the freest personal relations between the boys 
and the Director. He becomes the alter ego, or con- 


.science and confidant of every boy on the Farm. 


A system of trust and personal responsibility has been 
established among the boys: Many important questions 
of discipline are submitted to a jury of boys, and they 
are stimulated to the utmost by requiring them to 
discharge trusts under responsibility. 

The crowning point of the whole is an attempt to in- 
troduce the fundamental principle of the Rauchaus by 
forming a brotherhood of voluntary helpers, bound 
together by certain rules, who on very moderate com- 
pensation, and for the love of Christ and- human souls 
engage in work under the rules of the establishment 
in obedience to the Director. 

Five such persons, one the son of a well-known 
clergymat, have already engaged to begin service this 
week on New Year’s Day at Lake Queechy. 

In Germany this principle of free co-operation in 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods under rule and discipline 
for the love of Christ and of souls has been carried far 
and produced great results. It has proved the key-stone 
of a system which has been growing well-nigh fifty 
years and is now consolidated into a Christian work sur- 
prising in its character and results. 

It is substantially a mission work organized quietly, 
without ostentation, among devoted souls who for food, 
clothes, lodging and the small additional sum required 
to meet the unavoidable expenses of an extremely fru- 
gal life, are willing to give themselves for a term of 
years, or perhaps for life, to the most promising and, as 
we deliberately call it, the most necessary work that 
now confronts the Christian world. Mr. Round is full 
of confidence that he will succeed, and we believe he 
will. He appeals to the principle of self-devotion, 
which in all circumstances, even among heathen people, 
has proved its potency, but which, in Christian life, 
Christian character, and among Christian people is the 
divine and common ground on which believing souls 
stand nearest to Christ and are inspired to the highest, 
noblest and most fruitful action for him. 

To make the experiment now started at Lake Queechy 
a success this call must go forth to those who have the 
ear to hear and the heart to respond. lt isa call which 
has in it all the sacredness and all the grandeur of the 
mission call, It will fall on hundreds and thousands 
who are eager for the sacrifice and who perhaps have 
already enrolled themselves at Northfield, at Prince- 
ton, at Yale, and in a hundred more secluded cen- 
ters watched over by the eye of God and visited by 
his Spirit. It is a freer call than any they are likely to 
hear. It does not apply to their doctrinal or denomina- 
tional standards, but invites them to work for Christ 
subject to certain rules of obedience and service in the 
simple but necessary discipline required for fruitful and 
systematic co-operation. 

As such it isa new opportunity to work. for ‘Christ 
and human souls, and one whose results may renew and 
re-organize the whole juvenile and reformatory system 
of the country. 

No one who has not tried to do it knows how difficult it 
is to find persons to set in charge of such a work as that 
slowly growing up at Lake Queechy. It is of course hard 
to find Directors, but it is just as hard to find suitable 
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Christian persons to teach carpentering, printing, cob- | the list. Turkey is the greatest slave-holding nation in | phreys, herself an artist, describes Marie Bashkirtseff as 


bling and other trades, to take charge in the cottages,’ 
kitchens, laundries, etc. The Burnham Farm, if God 

wilis it, is to be the pioneer and Training School in all 

this. It is to do its own. work in its own ways and to train 
the men and women who are to do the same necessary 

work elsewhere and thus to be what the Orphan House 
at Halle andthe Rauehaus at Hamburg have been in 

Germaty. 

The Trustees at Lake Queechy are worthy of all confi- 
dence. The gentleman who gave the noble property has 
struggled on with a devotion that has risen with the dif- 
ficulties of the situation. He has met the formidable 
expenses with a magnificent generosity. He has con- 
cealed his name, hidden his benefactions, and constantly 
implored the trustees to remove his name from the in- 
stitution. The system on which it is to be administered 
has, for the most part, been elaborated by Mr. Round 
with the trustees’ co-operation. He visited last summer 
La Mettray and the Rauehaus, and the general plan we 
have outlined shows the results of his studies of the 
problem here and the best methods adopted abroad. 

Neither Mr. Round nor his efficient coadjutors can 
make the Lake Queechy experiment a success. Good 
people who can doso must aid him. These plans and 
this work need to be talked about and prayed for. 
Workers are needed. Money is needed. The capacity 
of the farm is limited only by its income. The applica- 
tions are far in advance of the means in the hands of 
the Trustees; and tho there is not a dollar of debt, the 
resources for the future are small, The coming year it 
is believed that the same sum will support double the 
number of boys. 

One friend has, during the past year, come forward 
with money for a new cottage. More such are needed. 
Five workers have offered. More are needed. The re- 
sources of the school are small and limited. Like all 
works of God much has been done with little. The hope 
of the future under God is that the note drawn by the 
managers on the bank of faith and the men of faith will 
be honored. 
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THE TWO GREAT CURSES OF AFRICA. 


THE two curses of Africa are slave-hunting and rum- 
selling, rum-selling and slave-hunting. We do not try 
to determine which is the worse, 

The slave-hunting is conducted by Arabs, who are all 
bigoted Moslems, The rum-selling is in the hands of 
merchants of Europe and America, who are all Chris- 
tians, at least nominally. 

We do not undertake to say that the Christian rumsell- 
er is better thanthe Arab slave-hunter. He violates the 
principles of his religion, while the Arab slave-hunter 
does not. Both are engaged in acrime against human- 
ity, and the poor African is the miserable victim. 

The motive of the slave-hunter, who destroys peace- 
ful villages, makes prisoners of the men, captures help- 
less women and children, and marches them in gangs 
with untold hardships to the slave centers, is the im- 
mense percentage of profit. The motive of merchants 
in shipping cargoes of rum to Africa,which bestializes the 
Negro, ruins his villages, and destroys his desire for 
moral, religious, or material improvement is the same— 
the immense percentage of profit. Where is the differ- 
ence? 

The slave-hunter is being driven farther and farther 
into the interior of the Dark Continent by the advance 
of commercial and missionary enterprise. The worst 
effects of his raids are not known among the coast tribes, 
where the influence of missionary endeavor is strongest. 
Civilization is destructive of his business. It is not so 
with the rum trade. Its worst effects are along the 
coast line, where most has been done for the elevation 
of the people. The same ship sometimes lands mission- 
aries from the cabin and rum from the hold. Rum isa 
product of civilization, and with civilization it advances. 
Who shall say which inflicts the greater injury on Africa 
-~the rum-traffic or the slave-traffic ? 

The great Anti-Slavery Congress at Brussels considers 
both curses as challenging the attention of the civilized 
world. The Berlin Conference of 1884 recognized the 
control of the rum-traffic in Africa as a vital question, 
and issued a circular urging concerted action by the 
Great Powers. The subject was discussed in the Ger- 
man Parliament last May, and public opinion in England 
organized a society, under the presidency of the Duke 
of Westminster, to prevent the ‘‘ demoralization of the 
Native Races by the liquor traffiz.” The Congo State, 
under pressure from Belgium and other European coun- 
tries, tried, in 1887, to solve the question in the High 
License line; but we understand that High License is 
not very effective on the Upper Congo, whatever it may 
be in our own cities; and that it is clearly recognized at 
Brussels that a more radical solution is necessary. 

What conclusions the Brussels Conference may form 
on these two great questions we must wait to learn. 
But we are glad that so large and influential a Confer- 
ence has these questions in hand, aud that the leading 
powers are thus pledging themselves to do something to 
save Africa from her great foes. The Conference is of- 
ficial in character, being composed of delegates and dip- 
lomatic representatives of the sixteen powers participat- 
ing. Itisa little curious to find Turkey and Persia in 








the world, and Persia practically upholds the institu- 
tion. But doubtless both these powers are represented 
for purposes of defense, In fact, we are told that the 
Turkish representative is ‘armed with ex-parte data and 
a special map toconvince the Conference that slavery is a 
noble eleemosynary institution by which stolen Africans 
are made the grateful recipients of Turkish hospitality.” 
But itis African slavery that the Conference is con- 
cerned with, and the Turkish traffic in Circassians will 
go on, we fear, until amore favorable opportunity offers 
te supprese it. 

A map of equatorial Africa, now lying before us, 
shows large areas of country on the Upper Congo, west 
of Lake Tanganyika, both west and east of Lake Bang- 
weolo which have been entirely depopulated by slave- 
hunting. It also shows that a wide strip of territory 
stretching almost from the Galla country to the Bight of 
Benin, besides large strips in French Congo, also south 
and east of the Congo State are harassed by slave 
catchers, And slave routes reach the west coast at 
eight different points, besides the outlet furnished by 
the Nile and the Arabian Gulf. There seems to be no 
doubt that the slave trade has increased in late years, 
Egypt alone receiving about 50,000 slaves yearly from 
the Sidan. Zanzibar is another large market, and so is 
Arabia. As the Porte observes, slavery is a “ time- 
honored and deeply-rooted usage essentially connected 
with the domestic conditions of the Mussulman social 
fabric.” 

It seems quite possible to stop the traffic on the coast 
line by an international agreement to treat slavers as 
pirates, confiscating their vessels, freeing their slaves 
and hanging the precious rascals themselves, and to 
find a better way to furnish natives of the interior with 
merchandise than by slave caravans as at present; but 
how shall the traffic that centers at New Dongola and 
KhartQm on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea be 
broken up? 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


93, PROHIBITION in Kansas, according to the most 
trustworthy official estimates, has reduced the sales of 
liquor by from 90 to 95 per cent., since 1880. There is 
not a brewery or a distillery or an open saloon in the 
State, and illicit sales are becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. In Topeka, the capital, a city of 60,000 population, 
there were sixty saloons in 1880. All these have dizap- 
peared, and a sober, prosperous city is the result. So it 
is in other municipalities and towns in Kansas; and the 
Governor, Secretary of State, the Attorney-General, the 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court and others high in 
authority united in a certificate to’ this effect last April. 

94, The effectiveness of Prohibition in Kansas is 
shown in the shortening of the criminal dockets. Gov- 
ernor Humphrey says on this point: . 

* January ist, 1879, the number of convictsin the peni- 
tentiary of this State was 213, or one to every 1,067 inhabit- 
ants. January 1st, 1875, the number of convicts was 435, or 
one to every 1,214inhabitants. In 1880, the number was 633, 
or one to every 1,373 inhabitants. In 1885 the number was 
672, or one to every 1,885. On January ist, 1889, the num- 
ber was 861, or one to every 1,921 inhabitants. On January 
ist, 1887, there were 895 State prisoners in the penitentiary 
against 898 January Ist, 1888, and 861 January Ist, 1889. 
Taere are about 60,000 convict felons in the prisons of the 
United States, or about one to each 1,000 population. 
Kansas has about one to every 2,000 population.” 





In the judicial district which embraces the Capital the 
docket of the district court last January did not contain 
a single case. Governor Martin, in his message of 1889, 
stated that many of the ‘ jails are empty, and all show a 
marked falling off in the number of prisoners confined.” 
He also added that the ‘‘ business of our larger police 
courts has dwindled to one-fourth its former proportions, 
while in cities of the second and third class the occupa- 
tion of police authorities is practically gone.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


WE are very thankful to our contributors who have so 
kindly helped us to make this a worthy opening number 
for the new year of THE INDEPENDENT; and first and chief- 
ly are we indebted to Mr. Whittier for his new poem, 
“* Burning Drift-wood.’”’ Most exquisitely does it connect 
the hopes and aspirations of youth with the achievements 
of manhood and the retrospections of old age. Every 
verse is limpid and beautiful and strong, and with every 
verse that we read we thank God that the Quaker poet is 
still spared to sing to us this side of ‘the Eternal Sea.” 
Prof. Francis A. March, who is as able a literary critic as 
he isa distinguished philologist, gives a sympathetic criti- 
cism of the work of Robert Browning. Dr. Howard Cros- 
by takes a spiritual view of ‘‘ The Trials and Triumphs of 
the Preacher.” Dr. William M. Taylor offers a New Year’s 
lesson, which will especially commend itself to those whose 
silver cross bears the motto, “In His Name.’”’ Andrew 
Lang continues his excursions into the field of the less- 
known English verse; and Kate Foote describes the visit 











a painter. We have gathered some of the bright and witty 
sayings at the annual dinner of the New England Society, 
of this city, which will be found as readable as anything 
we could offer, and especially the large quotations from 
the brilliant, sensible and witty address of Dr. H. L. Way- 
land, of the National Baptist, who made the hit of the 
night. In our “Old and Young”’ department a distin- 
guished New York physician, Dr. Stephen Smith, figures 
as a poet, teaching a sweet domestic lesson, and yet one no 
more practical than is had in the poem of Eva L. Carson. 
The stories are by William O. Stoddard and Amos R. 
Wells, and the editorial departments are varied and full. 


PAUL, in his Epistle to the Romans, speaks of a “ day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God,’’ 
und also speaks of men as by “‘ hardness” and impenitent 
hearts treasuring up unto themselves ‘* wrath against the 
day of wrath.” (Rom. ii, 5.) The Apostle then proceeds to 
state the underlying principle of “ the righteous judgment 
of God,” and makes it to consist in the fact that he ‘* will 
render to every man according to his deeds,’”’ which plainly 
means that he will reward or punish him according to his 
moral character. This principle is explained by the words © 
in which the Apostle declares that to those ‘‘ who by patient 
continuance in well doing seek for glory and honor and 
immortality,’’ God will render “eternal life,” and still 
further explained by the added words that “ unto them 
that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness,’ God will render “indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon any soul of man 
that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile,”’ 
and hence that in this rendering there will be ‘‘ no respect 
of persons with God.” (Rom. ii, 7-11.) This, according to 
the teaching of Paul, is what God will do “‘in the day 
when” he *‘ shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ.” 
(Rom. ii, 16.) The doing of this will be a “ revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God,’’ and the time when it is 
done will to the wicked be “‘ the day of wrath.’”’ This time 
is fixed in the counsels of God. Paul told the Athenians 
that God “ hath appdéinted a day in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath or- 
dained.” (Acts xvii, 31.) He also said to the Corinthians: 
“For we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad.” (II Cor. v, 10.) To the Galatians he said: ‘‘ Be 
not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth 
to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 
(Gal. vi,7,8.) It isa “‘ righteous thing with God’’ to make 
a distinction between the good and the bad, between those 
who seek to obey his laws and those who set these luws at 
defiance. God himself isa moral being, and such a dis- 
tinction is due to his own nature, and due to the best inter- 
ests of the universe. His government over men would not 
be a righteous government without such a distinction; and 
we may be sure that, either here or hereafter, this distinc- 
tion will be made. It is true that Godin the Gospel of 
Christ has provided for the salvation of sinners; yet it 
should not be forgotten that this salvation has no applica- 
tion to those who reject that Gospel. ‘‘He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him.” (John iii, 36.) This is what the Gospel itself says. 
It offers salvation to sinners asthe gratuity of God’s grace: 
but if they reject the offer, then “the wrath of Gcd 
abideth on them.” There is no salvation in a rejected 
Gospel. 

SERIOUS evils are not all correctedin a day; and yet the 
Catholic Church in Philadelphia has had a pretty long day 
in which to correct some serious evils. The “* Acts ant 
Decrees ’’ of the latest Plenary Council of Baltimore give 
these directions which we translate from the Latin. Speak- 
ing of fairs it says: ‘‘ Likewise we direct that those enter- 
tainments commonly called ‘fairs’ cannot be held cn the 
Lord’s Day, nor without the license of the bishop, nor with 
the use of intoxicating liquors, wine and beer.”” And yet 
St. Thomas Aquinas Church of Philadelphia has just had 
afairto pay for its building. One table had a raffle for 
“paddles ” which got the wiuner a bottle of wine. It was 
the table near by the Total Abstinence Society’s table. 
When the St.’ Charles Total Abstinence Benevolent Society 
was invited to attend the fair, it refused because liquor was 
there. There has been a great hubbub about the matter. 
The total abstainers were soundly scolded by the priest for 
their interference, but they resented it stoutly. We get 
all our information from Catholic papers, some of which 
are righteously indignant, and one of them says: 

“* Honor to St. Charles Society that refused to be an ally of the 

rummies in building a church to the glory of God, by dispensing 
rum! Oh, the thought is horrifying!” 
The same paper says that there was a fight between two 
bands on the Sunday the corner-stone was laid, and it 
thinks the rum-selling is of apiece. Archbishop Ryan will 
find himself stirred up in this matter by some of his Catho- 
lic journals, and given something todo. The decree of the 
Council is admirable and gives asimilar prohibition of the 
use of all intoxicating liquors, wine and beer included, at 
picnics and excursions, and totally forbids that priests 
shall allow balls to be gotten up for pious purposes. 





THE Historical Society of Maryland has now in its pos- 
session Lord Baltimore’s Instructions to the First Colonists 
—in his own handwriting. We copy the first paragraph. 
It reads as tho Lord Baltimore was so fearful of losing his 
own privileges, that he advised his Roman Catholic 
brethren to carry ot their religious service privately, lest 
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they should offend the Protestants and the English Crown, 


Tt lodks as’ if the feligions toleration of the Protestants 
was an act of necessury policy for the protection of Balti- 
more and his friends, and not the result of any wonderful 
untimeiy development of Christian love or the sense 
equal rights. In that day those tolerated who had to. 
wi quote : 

“ Instructions 18 Noven: 1668 directed by the Right Honorable 
Cecilius LordBaltimore and Lord of the Provinces of Mary Land 
and Avalon unto his wel! beloved Brother Leonard Calvert 
Esqr his Lordship’s Deputy Governor of his province of Mary 
Land and unto Jerom Hawley and Thomas Cornwaleys his Lord- 
ship's Commissioners for the government of the said Province. 

“I. Imprimis: His Lordship requires his said Governor and 
Commissioners that in their voyage to Mary Land, they be 
very carefull to preserve unity and peace amongst all the pas- 
seagers on Shipp-board, and that they suffer no scandall nor 
offence to be given to any of the Protestants, whereby any just 
complaint may heereafter be made, by them, in Virginea or in 
England, and that for that end, they cause all Acts of Romane 
Catholique Religion to be done as privately as may be, and that 
they instruct all the Romane Catholiques to be silent upon wll 
occasions of discourse concerning matters of religion: and that 
the said Governor and Commissioners treate the Protestants 
with as much mildness and favor as Justice will permitt. And 
this to be observed at Land as well as at Sea.” 





A Most important movement has culminated in an or- 
ganization at Omaha under the title of ‘Inter-State 
Union,” representing the five great States of Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the two Dakotas. The Union is a non-par- 
tisan, non-sectarian orgahization, for the complete sup- 
pression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors as beverages. 
It was a Very large and influential assemblage of leading 
men. The object is the massing of the Prohibition strength 
by unttiog five adjacent commonwealths, rapidly growing 
in material and moral power, in the movement for secur- 
ing, maintaining and enforcing prohibitory laws. Three 
of these five States have Constitutional Prohibition, North 
Dakota having just adopted a strong law to carry out the 
constitutional requirement. Iowa has statutory Prohibition 
and Nebraska is to vote this year on Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion. Iowans are regretting just now that their admirable 
prohibitory statute has not a constitutional amendment 
behind it. That would now bar any change of legislation, 
and adverse action by the one State cial opposed to Pro- 
hibition—the Governor just elected. There is not so much 
confidence as is desirable that he will duly regard his oath 
of office presently to be taken, and execute faithfully all 
the laws of lowa, These five great States will reinforce 
one another more effectually through the new Inter-State 
Union. There were 188 delegates from Nebraska present 
at the organization, 30 from Iowa, 27 from Kansas and 11 
from the two Dakotas. ‘Phe resolutions adopted have the 
sober and solid qualities befitting the undertaking. Dis- 
claiming ul! distinctions of party, nationality or sex, they 
set forth the necessity, importance and success of Prohibi- 
tion where adopted, and pledge the Union to unabated and 
uncompromising effort till it becomes national. The duty 
of the individual citizen in legislation is enforced, while 
the necessity of looking to legislatures and State officers is 
recognized. Congress is'requested to discriminate in the 
importation laws between States legalizing the drink traf- 
fic and those inhibiting it, so as to seeure conformity with 
the police regulations of the latter; and also to amend the 
reventie laws, so that revenue stamps shal! be sold in them 
only to those authorized to sell liquors for lawful purposes. 
The strong conviction is expressed that Congress should 
institute an iuquiry into the destruction of well-being, 
wealth, morals and life by the sale and use of intoxicating 
liquors, and spread them before the people for information. 
We shal! expect good results from this movement. 





THo New Hampshire has voted not to put Probibition in 
its Constitution, it does not propose to allow Statutory 
Prohibition to become a dead letter. Governor Goodell, 
who is evidently made of stern stuff, has issued a procla- 
mation which we catinot forbear giving in full: 


- “In view of various heinous crimes, which have been com- 
mitted in our State within the past few weeks directly traceable 
to the use of intoxicating liquors, in the sale of which the crim- 
inal laws have been flagrantly violated, now, therefore, I warn 
all persons engeged in this illegal and deadly traffic to desist 
therefrom immediately, and I call upon the Attorney-General 
of the State, the Solicitorsand Sheriffs of the counties, the May- 
ors of the cities, and Selectmen, and all other officers through- 
out the State, and upon all good citizens of every party, to unite 
in one supreme effort to close up and suppress every liquor sa- 
loon of every description within our borders, ‘Let no guilty 
man éscape.’ Numerous decisions of our Supreme Court attest 
the constitutionality of our probibitory liquor laws. Let them 
be vigorously énforced, that our people may enjoy the great 
benefite which are sure to follow. And I cannot refrain from 
urging all churches, temperance organizations, and all persons 
who desire the best good of our commonwealth to redouble their 
efforts to promote personal sobriety and temperance among our 
people.” 

Thies has the right ring, and we have no doubt it will have 
a happy result. The Supreme Court has recently decided 
that the law of 1887, declaring liquor-selling a nuisance 
is constitutional.” Its vigorous enforcement will undoubt- 
edly rid the State of the saloons that have ventured to 
defy the law. 





Mr. LODGE proposes that cases of contested election in 
the House of Representatives shall be referred to courts 
of justice for a preliminary investigation of their merits. 
This might perhaps save the time of the House, and possi- 
bly secure a more orderly examination of the facts. Yet 
we do not thiak the proposition to be practically a wise 
one. The Constitution expressly declares that ‘‘ each 
House shall be the jadge of the elections, returns and 
qualifications of its own members,” and so far invests each 
House with a judicial power, 4nd makes if the duty of 
each House to exercise the power in respect to the matter 
referred to. Neither House can delegate ‘this power toa 
court'of justice or to any committee. It may provide for 
a preliminary investigation, as isdone by a committee on 
gontested elections; but the final decision of the question 





{involved must be by the House itself, and not bya com- 
mittee or by a courtof justice. If Mr. Lodge’s plan were 
‘adopted, it would still be necessary for the House of Rep- 
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resentatives in each instance to examine the whole case in 
the light of the facts as shown by the evidence, In no 
other way could it intelligently act on the subject. 
We do not see that anything would be gained by re- 
ferring the matter to a court of justice for a 
preliminary inguiry, which would decide nothing. 
Tlie simple truth is that the Constitution his vested 
the power with each House of Congress, and imposed upon 
each House the duty of exercising ‘the power. Neither 
House can abdicate the function, or create an agency, 
judicial or ottierwise, that will be a substitute for its own 
action. We are guite aware that partisan motives too 
often govern these investigations; yet. this isa perversion 
of the intent. of the Constitution, and would not neces- 
sarily be prevented by the adoption of Mr. Lodge’s plan. 


Soorh CAROLINA will not call a constitutional conven. 
tion to make radical charges in its constitution. And yet 
there is evidently a very strong desire in the Legislature 
to get rid of those features of the present constitution 
which were given to it atthe time of the Republican re- 
construction. Only four of the thirteen joint resolutions 
providing for amendments survived the second reading in 
the House. One of these provided for abolishing the con- 
stitutional requirements of an annual tax of two mills for 
the support of the public school-. The purpose was to put 
it in the power of the Legislature to punish the ‘Negroes 
for their political opposition to the whites, shutting up or 
greatly crippling their schools. The Negroes pay less than 
a quarter of the school tax, and they have considerably 
more than half of the pupils. The threat has often been 
made to shut up their free schools, if they will not accept 
direction from the whites. Fortunately this amendment 
was defeated on the third reading. Auother amendment 
does away with county commissioners. It bas passed its 
third reading in the House and is likely to pass the Senate. 
They call these amendments an‘, alien institution.” The 
other amendments are not of importance outside of the 
Stete. 





THE various propositions made in the bills before Con- 
gress for deporting the Negroes to Africa, are not worthy 
any serious cons‘deration, being utterly impracticable and 
not seriously desired by either whites or blacks. But there 
is an amusing side to the question as it is pow opening in 
the Southern press. If the Negroes are to be deported 
what shall be done with the colored people? Now let the 
reader understand that some Southern writers make a 
sharp distinction between a Negro and a colored person. 
A Negro is a pure biack; a colored person is a mulatto or a 
quadroon or any one who has an admixture of colored 
blood. He is not exactly a white man and he is not exactly 
a black man; lie is a cousin to both races. The Charleston, 
8. C., News and Courier asks the question, What will be- 
come of the colored man-when the Négro is deported? The 
colored man will not want to go; he will prefer to stay 
with his white cousin. And those who favorthe expatrie- 
tion of the Negro are preparing to consent to the retention 
of the colored people. They will have to prepare for the 
retention of all—white, black or colored. 


THE reports of race conflicts in the Seuth are simply 
sickening. We wish we could credit them all,asa chorus of 
Southern telegrams does, to ‘‘ mean whisky.”’ Very prob- 
ably whisky has its share in the tragedies, and so we say 
let the whisky be abolished. It was a whisky saloon in 
“Varmint town,’’ Nashville, Tenn., that was smashed by 
white roughs because a certain Negro had been “ talking 
big’’; and the cry of ‘‘ mean whisky ’’ comes from Louisi- 
ana and South Carolina. But it isnot all whisky that is 
responsible for the murders and lynchings at Jesup, near 
Savannah,Ga., where whites and Negroes have been shoot- 
ing each otber; nor at Barnwell,.S. C., where several white 
men are reported to have been murdered during the past 
few months, and where eight Negroes, some charged with 
the murders and some held as witnesses, were taken out of 
jail the other night and shot. The Negroes refuse to 
bury the bodies, saying that those who kill them may 
bury them. Weare not surprised. We should feel deep- 
ly discouraged if this were the only side to the story. But 
the Negroes of South Carolina will soon hold a great agri- 
cultural fair at the capital, with the good will of the 
whites. We do aot anticipate any general race war. 
Time and Christianity will settle the relation of the races 
aright. 

THE Medical News of Philadelphia, published in its col- 
umns on Saturday last, the following able and exhaustive 
article from Professor Bartholomew, of Jefferson Medical 
College, in regard to the influenza epidemic, stating what 
should be done for its cure. It will interest all our read- 
ers. After giving a historical sketch of the disease, its 
pathology and morbid anatomy, the author says: 

“ Influenza comes suddenly, goes as quickly. The least robust 
at any age and women seem to be the first victims. It is here a 
question of bodily condition, not of the sex. The large numbers 
simultaneously attacked attracts general attention, and thus 
those most impressionable are seized, the onset being facilitated 
by any depressing emotion, like fear or illness. There is no 
rigor, properly tobe thus designated, but rather a series of light 
chills and a feeling of heat therewith. Sometimes malaise of a 
general kind is experienced, but, like the attack itself, is short 
in duration, lasting but a few hours. 

“ With the first access of the nasal and faucial irritation comes 
the chilliness which is followed by some feverishness, with more 
pronounced malaise, and, in general, the headache, weakness, 
and soreness of the members, especially of the larger joints. 
With the progress of the ‘case in some epidemics there is con- 
siderable general weakness, even marked depression of the vital 
powers. The pulse becomes small] and weak, the mind gloomy, 
and restlessness ensues. When a fatal termination is to occur, 
asa rule, an extension ashnaniongs into the trachea and bronchi 
takes place. 

“ Altho catarrhal and croupous pneumonia are said te be ‘com- 





and, when present are, properly constituted parts of 
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tarrh of the bronchi, is frequently a cause ofdeath. The rapidity 
with which the disease supervenes—its preliminary development 
being hours, and its whole career a matter of three or four days 
~isremarkable. Relapses are common, usually each succeeding 
seizure being milder, but. not a few pass by easy transition into 
chronic bronchitis, emphysema, asthma, etc. Obviously, a ca- 
tarrha] process so extensive and severe, may contribute immense- 
ly to chronic disease of the middle ear, eustachian tube, nose 
and throat, and thus permanently damage the parts. t 

“The best manner of securing immunity is by the inhalation 
of sulphurous acid gas daily when the approach of the epidemic 
renders it necessary, and by taking five grains of salicylate of 
cinchonidin three times a day, and by so living as to avoid tak- 
ing cold, When the attack has begun, it seems to me to be de- 
sirable to give one or two grains of calomel at night, inbalesome 
sulphurous acid gas, and have the patient sit in a room where 
steam containing eucalyptol can be inhaled in large quantities. 
The insufflation of resorcin by dusting over the affected parts as 
far as practicable is also recommended. The internal remedy 
most desirable is atropin in solution—one grain to one ounce of 
water—dose being from one to five drops, the minimum being 
for little children (after first dentition). The tincture of bella- 
dona may be used—from one to ten drops twice a day. As this 
medicine is both prompt and prolonged in action it should be 
given not more than twice a day, unless the dose be much 
smaller than is advised above. 

“Salicylate of cinchonidin and quinine should be given as a 
prophylactic remedy if there be reasons to suppose that such 
poweris really exerted by it. My own conviction is that as a 
prophylactic the combination of cinchonidin with salicylic 
acid is preferable toquinine. For the depression and melancholy 
it is probable that atropin will do better. For the distressing 
headache, joint pains, and wakefulness, antipyrin, acetanilid, 
phenacetin, and other germicides and antiseptics will no doubt 
be found useful.” 





KATE Foote sends us the fellowing addendum to her 
Washington Letter,which came too late to put in its proper 
place, and we give it here: 


Kate Field's Washington, the new weekly paper, has appeared. 
It is dated January ist, 1890—ahead of time, which is not sur- 
prising with Miss Field herself the moving spirit. It is bright, 
but tantalizing —tantalizing because there is not enough of it: 
that is, of newspaper. And no wonder. It starts out‘on a pay- 
ing basis of advertisements, such a‘ rush” of advertisements 
as few beginners can display. Of course this is beautifully en- 
couraging to Miss Fieid, and to the other two clever women and 
the man who make the rank and file of the Washington's staff. 
But all the time the readers feel the Oliver Twist hunger for 
“more.”’ Now thatthe Washington is known for a fact to be on 
a good financial] foundation, I believe it is the intention of the 
three clever woman (never mind the man) not to lessen the ad- 
vertising, but to increase the reading matter, and, on the whole, 
give satisfaction to proprietors and subscribers. The business 
manager, Miss Leonard, isa business woman of newspaper busi- 
ness experience. Miss Lingle is clever enough totake her pen in 
hand on almost any subject. Now why should not Kate Field’s 
Washington be bright, handsome and “fetching”? It is. And it 
is more; it is paying. 





THE marriage and divorce question in the United States 
is increasingly and deservedly attracting public attention. 
The statistics show that within the last twenty years the 
number of divorces granted iu this country is in the neigh- 
borhood of four hundred thousand, of which sixteen thou- 
sand were grauted in the single State of Pennsylvania, 
This means that about four hundred thousand families 
were broken up by the legal separation of their marital 
heads. It is difficult to estimate the stupendous magni- 
tude of such an evil in human society. The mere statement 
of the fact in cold figures shows that some remedy is needed 
to lessen this evil. Divorce systems are at present exclu- 
sively a matter of State regulation: and when we come to 
examine this regulation we find that State laws on the 
subject are in the condition of utter disharmony, and that 
many of these laws are such as should never have beea 
enacted. It is no wonder that the system works badly 
when we look at the legislation on the subject. How shall 
the evil be corrected? So far as law is concerned, it 
must be done by 4@ radical change in State laws or by 
what is far better authorizing Congress to establish a 
marriage and divorce system for the whole country. 
So far as public sentiment is concerned, it must be 
done by agitating the question until public sentiment 
shall imperatively demand achange. The present is the 
period of agitation, and the more of it the better. There 
cannot be too much of it. The Christian ministry ought 
to speak out in thunder tones, 


‘““THE Depopulation of France” is the title of a recent 
article by the Protestant pastor, Alexander Chouillet, in a 
prominent French journal. Unfortunately for that tair 
land the facts advanced are as true and sad as the title is 
sensational. The burden of the article is, that in propor- 
tion to the nations surrounding France, that country is 
receding constantly and remarkably in point of population. 
While one hundred years ago, at the time when that revo- 
lution took place, the centennial of which has been cele- 
brated with somuch éclat, France in population and power 
stood at the head of the European family of peoples, the 
danger now is, that through a lack of increase in popula- 
tion France may in the course of years become a second- 


loving people much more than any of their neighbors and 
have lost but a small contingent through emigration, 
participating even less than Italy in the recent emi- 
gration of the Latin peoples of Southern Europe particu- 
larly to South America, makes this status all] the more 
asingular social and political problem. Chouillet draws at- 
tention to the startling data that a century ago France had 
a population of thirty millions, Germany of only twenty- 
six, Russia of twenty-five, England of twelve. Now France 
has been surpassed by all these nations, having increased 
her population only thirty-three per cent., while England 
has increased hers by three hundred, Russia by four hun- 





dred, Germany by two hundred. The writer declares that 
the matter is becoming one of life and death for the French 
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rate power. The further fact that the French are a home- 
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each year than does France, where the average number of 
children to a family is only three, while in Germany it is 
five, Indeed, the deplarable two child system which is 
becomiag more and more in vogue in France, is undermin- 
ing its morality aud family life. There has been a steady 
decrease in the number of children born in recent years, 
the statistics for the years 1884 te 1888 being 937,758; 924,- 
558; 912,880; 890,383 and 888,639 respectively, The Govern- 
mént is not blind to these siguificant data and among 
other measures has recently enacted that all families hav- 
ing seven children shall be exempted from the. chattel 
taxes. Four, years ago the Government also, decided to re- 
vise an old law according to which the State offers to pay 
for the education of all children where they number more 
than sixina family. In both cases the number seven was 
taken because this was at the basis of a former law pro- 
posed by Colbert. The latest official family statistics are 
these: 248,188 families with seven children, 318,400 with six 
children, 549,683 with five children, 936,653 with four 
children, 1,512,054 . with three children, 2,265,317 with 
two children, 2,512,612 with one child and2,073,2% with 
nochildren. Accordingly, almost one-half of the families 
of France have either no children or only one. 





REPEATED cases of suicide or death require us to lift up 
a warping anew against the use of narcotic or anesthetic 
drugs without the direction of a.safe physician. Alcohol 
is the most. deadly of all drugs which destroy body and 
soul; but there is an enlarging list of other devils that 
claim their victims. Chief among these is, of course, 
opium or morphine, whether eaten or taken bypodermically. 
Then come chloroform, chloral, and, later, cocaine. A 
physician often prescribes one of these medicines to relieve 
acute pain in sickness, or to segure sleep. Perhaps revov- 
ery is delayed and the patient continues the use until he 
gets to be dep€ndent on it. Very often he recovers, and 
then when he feels a recurrence of pain or sleeplessness, he 
takes the medicine without prescription. It works favora- 
bly, and he repeats the dose; and before he knows it he be- 
comes dependent on it. The fearful thing about these 
drugs is that they enfeeble the will, or even the moral na- 
ture. A man or a woman becomes a slave before he knows 
it, and it is only by physical constraint or by an almost 
impossible heroism of self control that one regains his free- 
dom. It is better to suffer long and lie awake many nights 
with pain than to become a victim to these deadly and 
most seductive drugs, 


THESupreme Court of Georgia recently rendered a decis- 
ion, in which it held that the proprietor of patent medi- 
cines, and not the druggist who sells these medicines, is 
responsible in a suit for damages for any injury that may 
accrue to any person who takes these medicines, according 
to the directions given by such proprietor. The opinion of 
the Court on this point, with the general reason therefor, 
appears in the following extract; 

“ These proprietary or patent medicines are secret, or intended 
by the proprietors to be secret as to their contents. They expect 
to derive a profit from sach seerecy. They are, therefore, liable 
for allinjuries sustained by any one who takes their medicine 
in such quantities as may be prescribed by them. 

* There is no way for a person who uses the medicine to ascer- 
tain what its contents are ordinarily, and in this case the con- 
tents were only ascertained after an analysis made by a chem- 
ist, which would be very inconvenient and expensive to the pub- 
lic. 

“ Nor would it be the duty of a person using the medicine to 
ascertain what poisonous drugs it may contain. He has aright 
te rely upon the statement of the proprietor, printed and pub- 
lished to the world; andif thus relying he takes the medicine 
and is injured on account of some concealed drug of which he is 
unaware, the proprietor is not free from fault, and is liable for 
the injury thereby sustained.” 

This is rather a novel decision on a new point in law; yet 
the decision seems to havea sound basis in the general 
principles of law. 


..-.Our Catholic friends must not talk too much of their 
Washington University. Their leading monthly says that 
“the intellectual side of our Church organization is now 
crowned by a university where the deepest problems of 

philosophy and scieuce will receive the highest order of 
treatment.’’ We wish it were true, but it is not yet a 
fact. The university is only about one-eighth of a univer- 
sity. It has only one department provided for, and that 
the department for theology. It is thus far simply a bet- 
ter equipped theological school, and it adds to the ordi- 
nary instruction of theology scarcely. anything except bet- 
ter provision for teaching Oriental languages. But there 
is as yet no provision for teaching physics, or biology, or 
history, to say nothing of classical or modern languages 
and general philology. Itis only a university in the sense 
in whieh Paul calls Caristians saints, because it is hoped 
that they will be saints one of these days, By and by when 
six or eight more depurtments have been added it may be 
proper to call it a university; now it is only a theological 
school. 


....The articles in THE INDEPENDENT by the Rev, D. J. 
McDermott on Catholic paroehial schools has started up 
quite a discussion in The Catholic Review which published 
a severe attack upon it from a correspondent who argued 
that parochial schools under all sorts of orders would pro- 
duce.a variety of talent, while the publicscbools, with their 
uniferm system, would suppress originality Mr. McDer- 
mott answers with much vigor, citing the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy as the example of unchanging method; and 
yet he asks where greater individuality can be found than 
in such men as Grant, Sherman, Meade, Hancock and 
Sheridan, Lee, Jackson, Johnston and Longstreet, all grad- 
uated at nearly the same time. If a school teaches its pu- 
pils to think, then it fosters originality. 


....According to the late report of the Supcrintendent of 
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white ehildren in. the public. schools, a, decrease. of 337;. 
while there were 104,508 colored children, an increase of 
1,169. The News and Courier says that “ if the colored ‘peo- 
ple persist in their hostility to thetr white neighbors in 
political matters,” “the repeal of the two-mill tex” for 
patie ehoole “is inevitable:” "We gueta not. And if i 
should be repealed we Venture to believe that it would go 
hard with the poor whites as with the blacks, South, 
‘arolina supports at large expense a university and three, 
other institutions for the higher education of the whites, 
while it gives five thousand dollars for the- Negroes in 
Claflin University. ’ , 


+++.The: way adopted by the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, pastor of 
the First. Presbyterian Church of Auburn; N. Y., in re- 
buking bis noisy choir was, in our opinion, eminently 
proper, It was exactly the kind of medicine required. 
‘The Rev, Mr. Hubbard should be honored with the degree 
of Doctor of Music. Many choirs utterly forget that 
their office is to aid in divine worship, and that if they 
are not reverent enough to behave themselves during ser- 
mon and prayer, they are not reverent enough to lead the 
worship of song. 


| +++-The Coinage Committee of the House of Representa- 
itives has already entered upon the task of preparing a bill 
\with a view of putting Secretary Windom’s plan on the 
silver question into a legislative form. The general out- 
\line of the plan seems to be gaining favor among the mem- 
|bers, especially among Republicans. It is certainly mach 
better than the continuance of the existing silver law, and 
|vastly better than the scheme of the free and unlimited 
‘coinage of silver dollars demanded by the extreme silver 
men. 


..--Governor Thomas, of Utah, proposes that for the pur- 
|pose of destroying the political power of the Mormons in 
\that Territory, the county officers ebould for the most part 
jbe appointed by Federal authority. This is ‘a radical 
measure; avd yet if it be necessary to the complete destruc- 
| tfon of Mormon polygamy, then there is no just objection 
to its adoption. The utter extermination of polygamy in 
/Utah is the one thing to be secured, and Cungress should 
| steadily and progressively legislate to this end. 


| +++.The House Ways and Means Committee, of which 
/ Congressman McKinley is the chairman, last week began 
their public hearings on questions connected with the re- 
vision of the tariff system. The,committee do not propose 
to imitate the ‘dark lantern’’ proceedings under which 
' the Mills Bill was framed by the Democrats, The whole 
subject should vow be thoroughly ventilated, and all parts 
of the country should have the fullest opportunity to be 
heard in regard toit. The tariff must be reduced. 


| ....The movement for home rule in India is a very serious 

one, and is supported by some able English administrators 
, of the Indian Government, With advancing education it 
| is inevitable that more power shall be given to the people, 
) and that the autocratic British rule shall be considerably 
modified. The question is how this can be done without 
revolution. The native Congress held last week in Bombay 
adopted a platform which will be of interest when received 
by mail. . 


.... The Ballot Reform League of this city has organized 
itself for work, and is now engaged in a thorough canvass 
| of the city, for the purpose of securing petitions to be pre- 
sented to the next legislature. There is no doubt that an- 
other bill will be enacted on the subject; and the only ques- 
tion is whether Governor Hill’s hostility to this reform can 
be overcome. The friends of the reform should unflineh- 
ingly fight the battle out to the bitter end. 


.... When Canon Lightfoot became the Bishop of Durham 
| he hid his identity under the title of one of the oldest and 
richest sees in all England. As Dr. Lightfoot he was 
| known far and wide as one of the ablest biblical and pa- 
| tristic scholars of the age. In the death of the Bishop of 
Durham another name is added to the long roll of dead 
prelates; but in the death of Dr. Lightfoot the entire Prot- 
estant world suffers a sense of loss. 


....Speaker Reed has placed Congressman Lodge at the 
head of the Committee on Federal Elections. Thiscommittee 
will undoubtedly carefully consider the question whether 
further legislation is not necessary to secure a just and 
equal exercise of the right of voting as guaranteed to the 
citizens of the United States by the Federal Constitution. 
The question is one of prime importance and should be 
carefully studied by the committee. 


....For once at a great public dinner Chauncey M. De- 
pew’s speech was. not the event of the evening. At the 
New England Society’s dinner in this city the bonors of 
the occasion were carried off by a Baptist minister from 
Philadelphia, Dr. H. L. Wayland, who, with an expres- 
sion as serious as a funeral, scattered words of wit and 
wisdom that delighted. everybody. We have made large 
quotations from his speech. . 


.... The misfortune which came to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in this city in the shape of destructive fire last month 
has been followed by a piece of rare good luck+-a generous 
friend has offered a quarter of a million of dollars to the 


Halt a million would not bea bad return for such a fire if, 
unfortunately, life had not been lost. 

....A thousand benedictions on the head of William E. 
Gladstone, who last Sunday celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day. He is the grandest: figure in European polities, He 
began life as a conservative, and every year he has grown 
more and more liberal, so that his youngest years are his 
last. May he live to give Ireland local government and to 
disestablish the English @htrch. 


....Sileott, who has absconded with Congressmen’s sala- 
ries in his pockets, has been indicted on the charge of for- 





Education in South Carolina, there were last year 89,761 


institution provided as, much more is, raised to add toit. 








if found there; but if brouxht back to the United States on 
this charge, he must be tried for this offense, if tried at all, 
and for no other. The courts of this country have settled 


this principle in extradition law, 


---. We must be cautious how we credit reports unfavora- 
ble to the Republic of Brazil: Many of them have already 
been shown to be false, particularly the statement that the 
Provisional Government had not only canceled its former 
allowance to the ex-Emperor, but had confiscated his prop- 
erty. It is true that the allowance has been discontinued: 
but there has been no thought of confiscation. 


--+-It is estimated that there are between fifteen and 
twenty thousand Mormons in the Territory of Idaho; and 
this fact should be taken into the account in deciding the 
question of admitting that Territory into the Union as a 
State. Unless these Mormons were absolately disfran- 
chised, they would be a dangerous element on the question 
of polygamy, if Idaho were to become a State. 


.... The general opinion in Chicago seems to he that Juror 
Culver, the mar who did the mischief in the Cronin trial, 
was either bribed or crazy. The probability, however, is 
that he is simply an obstinate crank, who thought that he 
knew more than all his associates put together. The les- 
son is so to reform the jury system as to deprive such 
cranks of their power. 


-...-That is an unusually exact reporter of a New York 
daily who estimates the wealth of J. D. Rockefeller, the 
President of the Standard Oil Trust, at $129,000,000. Why 
not an even $150,000,000?, No doubt Mr. Rockefeller is an 
immensely wealthy man, but it does not greatly concern 
us to know whether he is the richest mav in the United 
States or not. 


.... We regret to chronicle the death, in his eighty-second 
year, of Robert Carter, one of the worthiest ‘and stanchest 
men that ever engaged in the book trade in this city. He 
was a Scotchman by birth, and with his brother Peter 
|built up a large business. He was an able and trusted 
counselor of the Presbyterian Church. . 


..- «Lf the Republiggns of Virginia have come to the con- 
clusion to cut loose aMlogether from General Mahone, then 
they have at last reached a sound conclusion. The less 
they have to do with him the better for the future prospects 
of the party in that State. His record asa pulitician isa 
thoroughly bad one. 


....-This has been the warmest and rainiest year known 
in New York since the records were begun nineteen years 
ago. But itis foolish to seek any canse outside the acci- 
dents of meteorology. Heavy snows are reported in the 
Northwest, and they are likely to be followed by colder 
weather. 


...-Poor Dom Pedro! It is impossible not to pity his 
misfortunes, the latest and heaviest of which is the sud- 
den death of his wife, whem he tenderly loved, and with 
| whom he had lived forty-six years. Her last words were 
expressions of attachment for “Poor Brazil.” 


....-The rumors about the relations of Mr, Parnell to the 
wife of an [rish ex-Member of Parliament have taken form 
in a suit for divorce. Before condemning the Irish leader 
we will wait for the evidence. The reports are quite con- 
tradictory. 


....Chicago ought not to consent that Dr. F. A. Noble, 
D.D., should accept the call to Plymouth Church, Worces- 
ter. It would be a great loss to the religious interests he 
has served so well for twelve years in Chicago. 


....Af the declineof New Year’s calls means the deeline 
of wine-drinkiny it is a blessing to the people. Many 
young men have got their first downward impulse in the 
excessive potations of New Year’s Day. 


....-Archbishop Ireland, of Minneapolis, is called ‘“‘ the 
Consecrated Blizzard.”’ 





WHEN the personal and divine Word is said to have 
been “made flesh,” the meaning is that this Word took 
upon him our whole nature, and in that nature became in- 
carnate, including a real humam body and a real human 
soul. Our Lord was thus ‘“‘ made flesh.’’ 

....It has been forcibly said in regard to Christ, that “‘ he 
brought to us all that Godis,in order that we might be- 
come all that man can be.’’ ‘‘ The fullness of the Godhead ” 
dwelt in him bodily, that. man might be restored to God, 
and share in the eternal blessedness of Heaven. 


....He who pours out the tender sympathies of his heart 
toward another in suffering, and then stretches forth the 
hand of relief to the full extent of his power, is unconscious- 
ly bringing a great blessing into hisownsoul. He does 
not plan for the blessing, yet it does not the less come to 
him for this reason. 


....God’s authority attaches to the Scripture record, if at 
all, through the inspiration of that record, in a sense that 
makes it a true record; and without this element in the 
record itself, it does not.carry with it any such authority. 
His authority must attach to the words of the holy Scrip- 
tures, or we cannot, through these words, have any assur- 
ance of his presence and authority in their contents. 


....There can hardly be a sillier utterance than that 
found on some lips, to the effect that “religion is not a 
theology, but a life,” and that “if the life be right, no 
matter about the theology.” Pray, upen what shall the 
life be based if not upon the truths that constitute theol- 
oxy? The idea of piety toward God with no creed in the 
mind with respeet: to God is an absurdity. The Bible is 
not a speculative book, but the duties which it imposes 
rest on the profoundest truths in regard to God. It gives a 





gery. This will subject him to extradition from Canada, 


creed as the reason for deeds to be done. 
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re-established, so that even slander cannot hurtthem. In order ' 


Religions Intelligence. 
THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY IN THE GREEK 
CHURCH. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





WIr# reason and right a petrified formalism and a stag- 
nacion of spiritual life are regarded as the most pronounced 
characteristics, not only of the historic sects of the East 
that have in past centuries branched off from the mother 
Church,such as the Nestorian,the St. Thomas Christians of 
Persia and India, the Monophysites of Egypt, Abysvinia 
and Syria, but also of the Greek Orthodox Church itself. 
The religious as well as the intellectual and political de- 
velopment of the East has been under the spell of that con- 
servatism whichis so pronounced a feature in the Oriental 
peoples and which puts them in so strong a contrast to the 
progressive thought and activity of the West. In this activity 
the Orthodox Church has shared almost absolutely noth- 
ing, comparing in this respect poorly with even the Roman 
Catholic Church, which as’ a matter of existence has been 
compelled to take at least a negative and defensive attitude 
over against the new ideals and aims of modern life. 

By far the larger portion of the Orthodox Church main- 
tains this position to the present day. In all that section 
which is under Russian control each and every healthy sign 
of a spiritual regeneration and of a rejuvenation of the re- 
ligious life is seemingly wanting. Ecclesiastically the 
mighty empire of the Czar is antagonistic to Western 
influence even more than it is politically and socially. It 
is true that from time to time, notwithstanding the rigors 
of the censors and the barbaric policy of the Procwrateur 
Pobedousky, even Russian voices are heard in condemna- 
tion of the spirit and character of the Orthodox Church in 
head and members; but unfortunately many of these voices 
are directed not by the desire for a Gospel leaven in the 
Church of Russia, but by a radicalism antagonistic also to 
all positive Christianity. But practically the Greek Church 
in the great Slavic Empire is hermetically sealed toa better 
and more spiritual Christian life. 

This, however, is not the case withg@be Orthodox Church 
in the classic and historic lands of the East formerly and 
in part still ander the control of the Turkish Empire. Par- 
ticularly in the last six or ten years have the evidences 
been accumulating to show that there at least, through 
constant intercourse with Western thought and men and 
measures and with the examples and model of Western 
Christianity before them in the mission work, the high 
and elementary schools, the periodicals and publications, 
the incrustation of centuries has in a measure been broken 
and the way prepared for a new and a better spirit. The 
publication some years ago by a Greek bishop, Bryennios, 
ia a most masterly and scientific manner, of the “Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles’”’ had not merely an individual, but 
also a representative importance. It gave to the Westa 
convincing proof of the thoroughness and solidity of the 
scholarship which is gradually securing a firm foothold in 
the Southern branches of the Greek Church. It can now 
be stated as a fact, as agreeable as it is on the whole sur- 
prising, that through the literary labors of such men in 
Greece and in Turkey, as Manuel I. Gedeon, the editor of 
the official Constantinopolitan, Aletheia Ecclesiascee(Church 
Truth), of Diomedes Kyriakos, the Church historian of 
Athens, of Ph. Bapheides, of Georgiades, of Mashakes and 
a few others, the new generation of scholars in the Ortho- 
dox Church is taking an active and noteworthy part in the 
discussion of the problems that are prominent in the 
Church and theology of the day. Philip Meyer, long a 
resident of Smyrna, and one of the few Protestants of the 
Orient, who have intelligently studied thisnew movemenr, 
closes a very favorable review of Gedeon’s work in the 
cloister of Mt. Athos, with the hope that the Church of the 
West may pay better attention to this Greek Church of 
the East; “ for there we discover a Catholicism not antagon- 
istic to us [Protestants] asis that of Rome and St. Peters- 
burg.’’ The theological and literary value of the contents 
of such Greek journals as the Aletheia, the Aion,the Soter; 
of the Ecclesiastikon Hemerologion,or Church almanac,are 
a constant surprise to the Western reader, particularly the 
discussions of questions of biblical exegesis and criticism, 
and of the needs and wants of the Greek Church. Itis 
true that this new scholarship and spirit of independent 
discussion has been fostered chiefly by German influence, 
asis evident from the fact that about all of its representa- 
tives have been students at German universities, and the 
great majority of books noticed ia these journals are Ger- 
man, as many as a dozen such being at times announced 
ina single number of the Aletheia; yet the Greeks are as 
little servile slaves of the teachers as are the Americans 
who also, to use the words of Dr. McCosh, now owe half 
of their erudition to Germany. 

An analysis of the new movement shows that in addition 
to its literary excellency it is characterized by a candid 
and bonest judgment on the present status of the Greek 
Church, and by a spirit very friendly to the Protestantism: 
of the West. The former of these two features, or rather 
both, are most favorable indications of the healthy char- 
acter of the movement, which becomes all the more signifi- 
cant as, in a measure at least, it is sanctioned by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. While the new patriarch, Dionysius 
V, seems to be passive rather than active, yet the Aletheia 
is published with his official sanction; and so far there are 
no indications of an opposition in high places to the agita- 
tion. 

Naturally the most open expression of this new leaven 
we find in the periodical not under control of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Yet Georgiades in the Aletheia could 
write thus: : 

“Above all things it is clear that the clergy, from the head to the 
bumblest member of the Church, havea great task to perform. 
A living fire of faith must go out from them among the people. 
By precept and the example of a warm and active piety the re- 





spect for our religiun, its servants and its institutions, must be 


to effect this it is necessary to develop most uprightly and con- 
scientiously a life of faith through an honest Gospel preaching 
and pastoral care. The people are ready gladly to receive what 
is offered; and even a smal! amount of labor spent on them is 
richly repaid. And what happier work could be asked by the 
called servants of the Lord than to labor in his vineyard, than 
to cultivate his vine? It is, then, first the duty of the shepherd 
at all times and everywhere to look to the spiritual interests of 
every soul intrusted to his care; but these should, by a system- 
atic training from early youth, learn to aid him in this work. 
If the pastor knows what and how he must speak to Christians 
weak in the faith. then the blessing of each pastoral care will 
be exceedingly great and indispensable to the rooting out of in- 
differentism. Hand in hand with this must go the Christiani- 
zation of the training at home, of the training in schools and 
churches, the renewal of the pious customs of the fathers." 


In a similar manner Kyriakos speaks to theclergy in the 
Aion, urging them to exhibit a living faith in their 
preaching. He says: 


“ For if there is any people in need of a spiritual and morai 
regeneration it is that of Greece. A new spirit that is without 
false zeal, without political ambition, without fear of scientific 
research, must secure an entrance. A steady and constant touch 
with medern learning, a joyful acceptance of the results of the 
research of the day, must scatter the tomblike quiet which 
covers the Asiatic lands as the sleep of death. The preaching 
of the Gospel and of its eternal truths of salvation in all their 
simplicity and without the zoal of the spirit of polemics accord- 
ing to the unsurpassed model of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount— 
this and this alone can redeem our times from the fetters of 
moral degeneracy and religious indifferentism.” 


The same writer discusses the character of Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism for the benefit of bis Greek read- 
ers in these words: 


“Ttisad d that t be disputed that the preacher of 
to-day must address his hearers in the language of modern times 
so that every one, as was the case on the first Pentecost day, can 
hear the word in bisown tongue. In the new form, however, it 
continues to be the old saving truth of God’s love and man's 
love, which in the simplicity of the original Gospel is plain to 
all and is ever a life-giving power to the congregation. The 
Protestant theologians have never been the enemies of truth 
and freedom. Protestantism in its universal nature is the exact 
opposite of such enmity. The Greek Orthodox Church has long 
since learned to give to Cesar that which is Cesar’s, and to God 
that which is God's: she has never been the enemy of political 
freedom or of the freedom of learned research. But as much 
cannot be said in favor of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
reality the Roman clergy are the pronounced epponents of the 
freedom of science. For them the laws of the State bave no ex- 
istence. The self-government and liberty of the nations are in 
their eyes blasphemy. Sci and schools must be subject to 
them. Freedom of speech,of the press, of religion, are sins in 
the Pope’s opinion. The status quo is his battle cry; and wo to any 
philosophy which transcends the limits that have been drawn by 
Thomas Aquinas. Then a further cause for the indifferentism 
of the times will fall when men shall have learned to distinguish 
between the Papacy and the Gospel, botween the laws of the 
clergy and the fundamental thoughts of the Gospel. Then there 
will be a new enthusiasm for religion, a new joy inthe faith, 
and the moral regeneration of the peoples of Europe will take 
place.” 


It is true that formerly, too, there had been at least a 
seeming friendliness particularly te the Episcopal Church 
on the part of the Orthodox, and this has been reflected of 
late again even by such periodieals asthe Ecclesiastikos 
Angeliaphoros (Church Messenger), the Russian Synodi- 
cal paper; but this tendency has been cultivated chiefly on 
account of the similarity in the system of Church govern- 
ment. The new movement centering in Athens and Con- 
stantinople seesin Protestantism the representative of Gos- 
pel truth and of honest and fearless investigation of 
biblical doctrine, and therefore as the model for the 
methods and manners necessary for the regeneration of 
the venerable Church of the East. 


+ 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Dr. LaGuTroot, Bishop of Durham, the foremost bib- 
lical scholar of the Church of England, is dead. 














..Of the sixty-five cardinals of the Church of Rome 
only four are below the age of fifty. Seven are more than 


eighty. 


The Presbytery of Blairsville, Penn., votes against re- 
vision overwhelmingly. Thus far none of the Pennsylva- 
nia presbyteries have voted in favor of revision. 


..The Icelandic Lutheransin this country and Mapni- 
toba are cared for by three pastors only, one of whom has 
been sent to Iceland to procure four or five more. 


...-The Catholic Seminary for Foreign Missions in 
Paris, in its report for 1888, presents a synopsis from twen- 
ty-six missionary stations, mainly in the East, showing 
the baptism of 26,990 adults, and 180,348 children. It also 
reports 805 converts from Protestantism. 


....-Despite the orders issued by ihe Government pro- 
hibiting the holding of meetings by the Salvation Army 
in Switzerland, members of that organization continue to 
hold open-air meetings in Geneva. The authorities have 
decided to adopt rigorous measures to suppress these gath- 
erings. : 


.. The Rev. M. Randles has looked into the question of 
secessions from the English Wesleyan Connection to the 
Church of England, and finds that there has been no 
“stream” of secession, only a drift of individual Metho- 
dists. The causes are assigned to State patronage, the 
liturgy, the influence of the Tractarian movement, the 
policy of bishops and clergy in ignoring Nonconformists, 
direct efforts to win their people, the advantages of antiq- 
unity and legal status, vast property and influence, the 
weight of numbers and of social prestige. The strongest 
element in the case is a social one. 


.---According to The Lutheran Standard, the predesti- 


‘nation controversy among the Missouri Lutherans is 





leading them still further from the true confessional doc- 
trine of justification. Says the Standard: 


“They now deny that the sinner’s justification is conditioned 
by faith. During the predestinarian controversy they were 
repeatedly warned that their error was placing the cardinal 
doetrine of justification by faith in jeopardy. Some of them 
hesitated, too, on that account, but finally persuaded themselves 
that such a man as Dr. Walther would not accept an error that 
implied the abandonment of the great principle of the Refor- 
mation. But when it is argued that faith can have nothing to 
do with election and final salvation beeause to elaim this would 
be denying that souls are saved by grace alone, it is perfectly 
plain that the argument will apply just as well against the ne- 
cessity of faith for the sinner’s justification. Accordingly the 
Missourian theological journal now expressly maintains that 
faith is not a necessary prerequisite of justification.” 

....The Court of Appeals has rendered a decision in 
what is known as the St. Paul’s reredos case in London, 
reversing the ruliug of the court below and directing the 
discharge of the mandamus obtained against the Bishop 


of London, The Bishop was requested to take action 


against the reredos under the Public Worship Act. The 
Bishop declined, on the ground that “the main question 
at issue has been already decided in the Exeter case,” 
where, when he was himself Bishop of the diocese and or- 
dered a somewhat similar reredos to be removed, the court 


on appeal decided that it was lawfully erected. Application 


was then made to the Court of the Queen’s Bench for a 
mandamus, calling upon the Bishop to show cause why 
he should not take action, The Queen’s Bench granted the 
writ asked for, which the Court of Appeals has now dis- 
missed, to the regret of the Evangelicals and to the great 
satisfaction of the Ritualists. An appeal is to be taken, it 
is said, to the House of Lords. 


.. Thus far 45 of the 211 presbyteries ofthe Presbyterian 
Church have been reported as voting on the overture on 
revision of the Westminster Standards, The following 
table will show how they have voted, and ajso the number 
of ministers and communicants each represents : 


























Preabyteries. No. Yes. Min. Communic’ts. 

r. 1 ae 519 

a3 1 54 6,389 

1 ne 69 12,949 

* 1 28 967 

1 66 9,265 

a 0 Oe 1 165 25,526 

oe 1 43 7,452 

New Brunswick, Wad cviens' 1 f 67 7,700 

Te at nen, phn ® ss 1 19 2,431 

Binghamton os eel ae +4 1 28 4,584 

Allegheny, Sere 1 $3 41 7,175 
Long Island. NY 7... 1 oe 3 

Westminster, Penn. eh al “4 #2 

South Florida, Fia.......... = 1 ll 415 

MEE cavddtvbe stance 1 55 7,717 

Redstone, Penn. ............ 1 ate 25 4.383 

Baltimore, Md.. 1 48 7,428 

North River, N. Y 1 42 5,373 

Shenango. Penn... 1 33 18 5 210 

bany, N, Y. .... nde 1 m 66 9,575 

Biairsvil Ss ocr aadees 1 ne 50 5,870 

Oi ee ee 1 é 58 9,857 

aes Hee 25h 

1 25 5,271 

1 1 62 9,995 

i 21 2,930 

1 “6 60 

1 23 2,817 

1 25 2,954 

} rr 8,155 

1 21 1,739 

1 16 1,155 

1 35 4,080 

1 46 7,348 

1 4,781 

1 WW 3,495 

1 43 3,889 

1 49 7,607 

1 10 390 

1 25 4,022 

1 14 1,271 

1 28 6,061 

ne 1 88 7,147 

12 «638 «(1,697 251,286 


.-The following is the program suggested by the Evan- 
gelical Alliance for the Week of Prayer, January 5th-12th, 
1890: 


Sunday, January 5th.—Sermons. The Church of Christ. 
Prayer for the Power of the Holy Spirit to work a great revival 
among Christians. Ephes. i, 15-28. 

Monday, January 6th.—_CONFESSION AND SUPPLICATION. Con- 
fession of sin and failure in the past,and prayer for consecra- 
tion to a holier life. Prayer for the Church Universal that 
there may be more of love and co-operation among Christians 
of every name; for the gift of the Holy Spirit; for greater faith- 
fulness to Gospel truth: for large accessions of consecrated 
young mento the ministry; for pastors and other laborers in 
Christ's vineyard. Psalm xxxii; Nehem. ix. 1-21: Eph. iv, Li 
Heb. xiii, 7-21; 1 Tim, iv; 11 Cor. iv: Jobn iv, 35-38. 
ays January ith._NaTIONS AND THEIR RULERS. Praycr 
n authority; for the enactment of wise Jaws and their 

hen iy | for the abolition of the traffic in Aaa 


toxicati ks; forthe repeal of all — which protect vi 
is the Seiden of ba} ay gocies per 
other reforms, and for the recognition all men — 
* righteo exalteth a nation, but sin is a pA. ach to 

Pete fi 1-2. T Peter ii, 13-25; I Tim, ii, 1-4: Eph. v, 18; Pacts we ist x 


January 8th.—Tue Young. Prayer for 





's Day;. for social purity and ali 


pial 
ca rare om for those who are charged with their t ing; 
ora great increase in the number of earnest Christian teachers 


schools, 4s. colleges and paipereitions for more abundant spiritu- 


al fruit from Sunday-schoo! ng organizations of young 
men cad young women. Tey 1-1 ‘sa. cxix, 1-16; Acts xx, 
28-88; Prov ix; Col. . 1-17; Tine i, 1-18; Joel, i, 28, 29 29. 


Thursday, January 9th.—THE Cuvace at HOME. 
Church may be awakened to an appreciation rf herincreased op- 
portun'ties and ae for bringing the Gospel to every 
bome in cities, rural districts and new ae and to our 


immigrant ~/ sg came Isa. Ixii, 1-4; Jno. i, 35-46; xvii, 20-23; 
Mark ii, 3-5. 
Friday, January 10th.—_THE CnuRCH ABROAD. Prayer for 


missionaries; for those who are preparin ng to enter the tore 
work, and that their — may be peed 7 mescngeds for native 
pastors and helpers; for mary schools and colleges; for na- 
tive churches eonverts, especially such as endure persecu- 
tion for Christ’s sake; for the suppression of the opium traffic 
the rum traffic and the slave trade; for the manifestation of 
fie uci dala of none Oise ates epee 
‘or the q ening 0 na ‘or conversion 0 
Mobhammedans and Heathen xi; Bi 


Rom. Cor. iii; Jér. xxxi, 1- 
14, and 81-40; Jno. iv, ae Matt. —— = Cor. v, 8-21. 
Katurday, January —THAN ‘or manifold 
en spiritual Leh nd temporal Public ond private; for the 
mg the nations; for answers to prayer; 
for the progress of Christ's ate an Bh for a growing spirit of 
co-operation; e increasing number of 
those who have dedicated themselves to the service of missions: 
for the pavinens of being aod thus cetedy to la ry > 
quests before God during this Week of Prayer. evils 1 
i, 1-10; 1 Chron. xxix, 10-15; Isa. xii; Eph. if a Rom. St: ~. 


CXXXv. 
Sunday, ry 12th.—Sussyect or SERMONS. Th 
Glory. “tee. it 1-8-'Daw ii, BL a co 
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a gasien and grounds atteched to the palace ofthe Rarpiien 


Missions. 


MISSION AFFAIRS IN IN WEST CHINA. 
BY THE REV. H. OLIN CADY. 


Tuis year the London Missionary Society has begun work 
in this city. The Rev. J. W. Wilson and family having 
arrived and leased. property have commenced regular 
street, chapel and Sunday preaching. Up to this time 
the China Inland Mission andthe Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion have been the only missions in the province. 

The China Inland Mission has had much reason to re- 
joice. Large numbers have been treated at the Dispensary 
and Opium Refuge, and some from a distance who have 
been treated have gone to their homes and there begun to 
tell of the news of salvation. This medical work does 
much to break down suspicious opposition even when it 
does not immediately effect conversions. 

At the Methodist Mission many have come and heard the 
Gospei and some have been saved among whom were several 
from adistance who were led by curiosity to enter the build- 
ing. This mission now has as many adherents as before 

the riot of 1886. 

On the sites of the native buildings destroyed by the 
mob in 1886 two brick two-story houses have been built 
after foreign pattern—the first west of Hankare. 

The Catholics are rebuilding on their premises. Much 
talk was indulged in by the natives because the Catholics 
had, as it was said, built their cathedral higher than the 
neighboring military temple; and this being the year for 
the triennial examination, it was feared that the scenes 
of the last triennial examination would be repeated. 
But this year the officials were active and determined 
not to have a riot, and all passed over peaceably. é 

There is in the city and through the province a deep 
distrust and hatred of the Catholics. This has been oc- 
casioned by their unscrupulous conduct and use of money, 
and Protestant Christians always make haste to say they 
are not Catholics. 

The first Fu city on the Yang-tse above Chungking ‘is 
Luchau. This is the city where the large fire raged in 
April of this year; but the destruction has been greatly 
exaggerated in the American papers. The fire burned for 
about thirty hours and destroyed a large portion of the 
business part of the city. It is reported that between 
two hundred and three hundred persons perished in the 
fire. The city has about two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants and is well to do. 

Neighboring cities assisted by contributions to alleviate 
distress andiv rebuilding. When in the latter part of June 
I visited the city selling books, nearly all of the burnt 
district had been rebuilt in as substantial a manner as 
the unburnt portions. 

CHUNGKING, West CHINA. 








Biblical Research. 


ONE of the most singular and striking results con- 
tributed by monuments discovered within the last few 
years, from widely scattered sources, is the nativity and 
early prevalence of the name David. Readers of his poems 
little thought that the sweet psalmist of Israel bore a 
Canaanitish or Phenician name, and that of a heathen god. 
And readers of the epic of Virgil have suspected quite as 
little that the name of the Carthaginian queen, Dido, was 
one and the same with that of the great King of Israel. 
However, those who are familiar with biblical history re- 
member that David was of Moabitic descent, that he 
brought his father and mother to the King of Moab at Miz- 
peh to dwell with him while the son of Jesse was in the 
hold, and that, after he became king, for some mysterious 
reason he turned about and waged a war against the Mo- 
abites which amounted almost toextermination. Tho this 
cannot account for its appearance, in a certain way it pre- 
pares us for the presence of his name on the Moabite 
Stone, in line 12, where the text reads, according to M. 
Ganneau, “the ariel of David,’’ according to Professors 
Smend and Socin, “the altar of Dodo,” and according to 
Professor Sayce, ‘‘ the heroes who protected the Israelitish 
shrines of Yaveh and Dodah.” The Assyrian monuments, 
also,in noting the differences between the language of 
Chaldea and the speech of the western country, Phenicia, 
state that the Assyrian god Rammanu had his equivalent 
throughout Syria, in the deity Dadu. Dido, therefore, de- 
rived her name from the Phenician pantheon. But now, 
Professor Sayce has found that one of the Teil el-Amarna 
tablets in the Gizeh Museum reveals the name Jyidu to have 
been in use among the Semites in Canaan long before the 
age of the second King of Israel, or even of the Exodus. 
The tablet is a letter written about B.c. 1430 by a certain 
Aziru, to his “ lord” and ‘‘ father” Didu. Aziru was oneof 
the lieutenants of Rib-Addu in Phenecia; and it is possible 
that this letter to his father was written from Nortbern 
Syria. The middle of the tablet is injured; but what re- 
mains runs as follows: 

“To Diidu, my lord (and) father, I speak, even Aziru, thy son, 
thy servant: at the feet of my fatherI prostrate myself; unto 
the feet of my father may there be peace! O Dfidu, now . . 
the foundations of the palace of my lord have been laid, and I 
have founded (them) for a temple. , . . And now, O Didu 
my father, plant the gardens, and I will look after the daughter 
(of the king). (Behold,O my father and my lord,I will iook 
afterthe girl. . . . I have directed the planting (of the gar- 
dens), and have planted the trees. . . . [am the servant of 
the king my lord [who comes] from executing the commands 
of the king my lord [and] the commands of Dfidu my father; 
(everything) do I observe until his return home . .-..- he has 
sent a-soldier, and let me come unto thee.” 
As Didu, or David, the father to whom this letter was sent, 
was in Egypt, it is clear that he, as one of the Syrian and 
Asiatic strangers by whom the king was surrounded, must 
have held a high position in the conrt of Khuen-aten. 





kivg. 


.-One of the Tell el-Amarna tablets, now in the Gizeh 

Masses, relates how Lab-api and the country possessed 

by Khuen-aten went over for the second time to the Con- 

federates (Hebronites?) under Milki-sr’il, who took their 

sons as hostages. In his recent article on “‘ Letters from 

Palestine before the Age of Moses,” published in The 

Newbery House Magazine, Professor Sayce explains the 

proper name Milki-ar’il as a compound of the Hebrew” 
word melech and the rare term areel, occurring in Isaiah 

xxix, 1: ‘Wo to Ariel, to Ariel, the city where David 

dwelt!” and ebap. xxxiii, 7: ‘‘ Behold, their valiant ones 
(ar’el) shall cry without ”’; also, in II Sam. xxiii, 20. ‘‘ Be- 

naiah . . . slew two lionlike men [the two sons of Ariel] 

of Moab.” He adds that this term seems to have been 

specially employed by the dialect of Moab, since it occurs 
twice on the Moabite Stone. Here King Mesha declares 
how he had not only carried away from Israel the arels of 
Yahveh and devoted them to his god Chemosh, but the 
arels of Dodah, a Phenician deity, as well. An Egyptian 
papyrus, moreover, written in the days when it was fash- 

ionable to borrow Canaanitish words, shows that arel or 
ariel had the sense of “‘ hero,” and thus corresponded to the 
Hebrew gibborim or “ mighty men” (cf. Il Sam. xxiii, 8: 
“These be the names of the mighty men whom David 
had.’”’) Like Isaiah, the Egyptian dispatch-writer of the 
Tell el-Amarna tablet now at Gizeh evidently considered 
ar’il to be a compound of el, ** god.” 


....Mr. George St. Clair, in the July Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, recalls the fact that a few 
years ago Mr. Alexander Forbes, of Aberdeen, considered 
the monument with which the Moabite Stone stood in 
some way related, to be a sacrificial altar or bamah. In- 
stead of making Mesha say, “I set up this stone,” as the 
translators have done, Mr. Forbes would read, “I erected 
this altar or bémos,” as the LXX have done in Numb. 
xxiii, 1. Mr. F. A. Klein, who saw the Moabite Stone first 
and in situ, affirms that it was rounded at the bottom, 
and he sketched it soon the spot. Accordingly, it must 
have been a tablet rather than a stela, and have been in- 
serted in some sort of a building, which building was the 
bémos. Mr. Fcrbes suggested that search should be made 
for the stones which surrounded this tablet. And now 
Mr. St. Clair adds: ‘*‘Is it not further possible that since 
the altar would stand four square, there would be in- 
scribed stones in all four sides? If so, three more stelw 
may await our search.” 


....-Major C. R. Conder points out, in a recent Quarterly 
Statement, several words commonly used by the Palestine 
peasantry which are not found in the standard Arabic 
dic.ionaries, but are identical with words used in the Bible 
or on the Assyrian monuments. Asa single instance, the 
name of.a species of deer mentioned in the Bible, 4)9n", 
yahmor, rendered roebuck in Deut. xiv, 5, and I Kings iv, 
28; is known both to the fellahin as yahmédr, and to the 
Arabs on the east of the Jordan as hamér. It lives on 
Carmel, in Western Palestine, and is the English roe- 
buck. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY TWELFTH. 
THE SONG OF MARY.—LUKE I, 46-55. 





NotrEes.—The Magnificat was uttered after Gabriel made 
his wonderful annunciation to Mary and perhaps six 
months or 80 after last week’s lesson.——~‘‘My soul 
my spirit.’”"—There is no need of making any psychological 
or philosophical distinction between these two words in this 
connection. Mary was making no psychological comparison, 
and merely distinguished between the two words in a rhe- 
torical sense. These terms are interchanged repeatedly in 
the New Testament. It is not a matter of moment to Mary 
that one expresses the emotions and the other a loftier 
feeling. The burden of thankfulness was upon her. She 
did not split hairs. She sang. “ All generations shall 
call me blessed.””—Mary does not arrogate holiness or any 
particular saintliness to herself. She felt the glory of 
womanhood. She expected mankind to understand her 
peculiar happiness, not to set her on a pedestal and worship 
her. Mariolatry is an exceedingly overdone act. 

Instruction.—The mother of Christ sang out of the full- 
ness of a new hope. The words came like notes from a 
nightingale’s throat, spontaneous in her ecstasy. The 
Magnificat is a mighty prayer in that prayer includes 
thanksgiving in its generous office. Tho thoroughly Jew- 
ish in its phraseology it is not stilted. One of the most 
common offenses in the meetings of the church isthe 
vagueness, stiltedness and stupidity displayed in public 
prayers to the Lord. Whya man should take pains to 
prepare a fine sermon for the people and then offer to God 
cheap information and repetitions whose mildest adjective 
would be vain, is past understanding. Very few excel in 
prayer. Phillips Brooks won his first power with men 
through an extemporary prayertothe Almighty. Ifit takes 
twenty years of study to make a tremendous speech in Con- 
gress, it will take years of the deepest soul study to present 
the needs of throbbing hearts at the mercy seat, extempo- 
raveously, and at the same time reverently. It is better to 
prepare each public prayer on bended knees, no matter 
who makes it, than to maunder before God and his fidgety 

people. A prayer may make or break alife. Think of the 
tremendovs responsibility in the humblest of public 
prayers. 

The-blessedness of Mary! We reverence the mother of 
Christ as we would the purest, the noblest, the tenderest 
of womankind; but we do not worship her. That homage 
is reserved for her Son. Mariolatry has no biblical founda- 
tion, neither is it bounded by educated sense. It is im- 
posed upon and conscientiously practiced by the ignorant. 








Oi? /, like bis son, he was employed in laying out the 


meries. Let us not insult the Virgin by placing her on an 
equality with or above the Son she bore. 

Mary, the poor girl, lays particular stress upon the fact 
that God hath scattered the proud. There does seem to be 
some comfort to a down-trodden person to have some proud 
pillar (be it of the State, the trade or the Church), who 
sneered at him, go toruin. The executed justice of God 


tickles the palate of the unappreciated. Mary’s sentiment 


was noble. Many have the same sentiment in an ignoble 

way. These look upon God as an official executioner when- 

ever their personal enemy has had a tumble. It isn’t ex- 

actly courteous to be mirthful or piously exhilarated.at the 

misfortunes of any one, be he proud or humble. We can 

pity even the greatest criminal and offer him a chance for 

moral recuperation. 

It is strange that ours is a Gospel, primarily for those of 

low degree. While the greatest intellects the world has 

produced have vainly hoped to sound its depths the unedu- 

cated wade into the great sea of God’s love with ease. Is 
this paradox not so because life, not theology, is the final 

requisite? After all it is worth more to be than to under- 
stand. A one-eyed man can absorb the coloring of the Isle 
of Man more surely in a two days’ visit, than can a double- 
eyed sage ly theorizing about it out of musty volumes 
three thousand miles away. One brave step across the 
street to do the Christ-like thivg to a beggar-child is worth 
a hundred speculations in the study as to the duty of man. 
The poor man is the simple man, and he goes ahead with 
his religion as practically as he would with his hoeing. The 
complex man refines the meaning as well as the expression 
of religion and often loses the straightforward simplicity 
of the the grasp of Christ. 

“He hath filled the hungry with good things.’’ Glo- 
rious news! Wonderful truth! But hold! In his name. 
But God does it? Yes, through you. You are to fill the 
hungry with good things. Inasmuchas ye doit untoatbirs- 
ty, ragged urchin or unto a starved, wageless workingman 
ye doit unto Him. Physical food and water are not the 
only acceptable things. The refuse of your table—that is 
not enough for Him. Hunger may become morbid for 
sympathy. The rich are often the hungriest. 

Mary evidently understood the tenderness and the love of 
God. Theological seminaries might do worse than to devote 
awhole year’s course of lectures uponthatone topic. The 
modern heart craves above all things the statement of and 
arguments for and evidence of this overwhelming love. 








Ministerial Register. 


ADAMS, C. A., inst. Jan. Ist, Frankiin, Penn. 

DITMARS, J. G., Shelton, Conn, resigns. 

LORIMER, Gxonax C., , Chicago, I1l., called to Warren ave. ch., 

ny 

PAYNE, J. W., New Haven, accepts call to Jewett City, Conn. 

PRESTON, G. M., Cheshire, Mass., resigns. 

REYNOLDS, N. L., inst. Jan. Ist, Pueblo, Col. 

SEARLE, J. W., Andover, accepts call to Cummington, Conn. 

WARDELL,W. L., Columbus, N. J., resigns. 

bale. ——~ haga A. C., Little Falls, N. Y., called to South Norwalk, 
pn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ARMSTRONG, CHARLES N., accepts call to West Union, and 

will preach also at Osakis and randon, Minn. 

BALDWIN, Frizz W., inst. Dec. 20th, East Orange, N. J. 

BEARD. GERALD H., Yale Divinity School, called to Fair Ha- 

ven, Conn. 

BRADLEY, AusBert J.,Valiey Falls, Kan., resigns. 

BROWN, OLtver, Oneida, I1I., called to Sedgwick, Kan. 

CARR, Epwin §., inst. Jan. Ist., Fort Dodge, Ia. 

DAVIS, DANIEL, inst. Jan. Ist, Edwardsville, Penn. 

DOLe. Z- HERBERT, Croton, accepts call to Ashley and Pompeii, 
ich. 


DENISON, Danret, Hampton, accepts call to Pomfret, Conn. 

EGERTON, Tuos. R., Jamestown, Ind., resigns. 

FITCH, Lucrvus R., Ash Creek, Minn., accepts call to Doon, Ia. 

GOODSPEED, F. L. Hingham, called to South Hadley, Mass. 

nen” ~~ Joun, W., St. Cloud, accepts call to Zumbrota, 
nn. 


HICKS, Wa., C., Sioux Rapids, accepts call to Cromwell, Ia. 
HURLESS, PARKER, Huey, accepts call to De Pue, Ll. 
JOHNSON, WIL1u1AM, Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Central ch. 
(undenom.), St. Louis, Mo. 
MacAYEAL, H. 8. (U. B.), East Greenwich, N, Y., accepts call 
to Camb idge, Ne 
Maks H, THOMAS, Wallace, Kan., called to Green Rid e, Mo. 
MORSE, A. L.. Chicago Sem., accepts call to Bowmanville, 111. 
ROBERTS. OwEN W.. Plainfield, pocepts call to Lebanon, N. Y. 
VAN NORDEN, CHARLEs, E., Su iffiel d, Conn., elected President 
Elmira Female College, Dec. 27th. 
ELLES. CuLayTon, First ch., Englewood, [1l., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


COOPER. H., Clifton, accepts call to Utica. 

DOUGAN. THomas, Hilsboro, No. Dakota, Rede call to Broad- 
ang ae 

ED Brock accepts call to Dunkirk, N. Y 

ORY BRILL, JOHN H., Dayton, O., called to Mocutas Sun, Ia. 
ak ae G. W., Lebanon, called to Oregon City, Ore 

GER RING, H. M., Sioux City, accepts call to Winterset, Ia. 

HOBBS, J. H., Greenwich, Conn.,accepts call to Jamaica, L. I.. 





KINGAID, Ww... a Francisco, Cal., called to Andrew, Minn. 
McOCR. ae kare ie Kitteanine, accepts call to Pine Run, Penn. 
PAYSON, G. H., Newton, N. Y., accepts call to Rahway, N. J. 
POTTER. T. é. “inst. Jan. Ist, Cedar Falls, la. 

noe ~ 0. J., Mackinaw’ City, accepts call to Buchanan, 


SHELLENGER, D. M., Dunellen, N, J., becomes assistant, South 
ch., Albany, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
sae EDWARD, Ferigctont Ratesevel, » Cambridge, Mass., be- 
apan 


es Missionary 
BAKER L. F, 2d Ad ‘Adventist Waterbury, Conn.. resign 
RDAN, Joun, Meth. Epis.,died Dec. 27th, Paterson, N.J., 


er ‘OTT. J. W., Prot. Evis., Orange Valley, N.J., accepts call 


Highland Park, Ill 5 
FERC USON, H. T., Unit. Pres., called to Sunbeam, III. 
AMMOND, A A.G., re ag Skowhegan, Me., resigns. 


,» Reformed, Lancaster, accepts call to 


MALPA Mae De Do} Meth, + ae -» died Dec. 27th, Susquehanna, Penn. 
MARKLEY, A. B inst. Dec. 224, South Bethlehem, 
n. 


McCOY, Jou, So. Pres., inst. Jan. Ist, Ellendale, S. Dak. 
MoMICHAEL, THOMAS, Unit. Pres., Xenia Sem., called to 


ng Hil ‘a 
20 Pres., inst. Jan. Ist. McKinney, Tex. 
pak P. E., Hertford, N. C., accepts call to 


oN 
THOMAS, E Ee Reformed, accepts call to Tarrytown, N. Y. 
TIBBALL, Mrtrorp, Unit. Pres., Washington, accepts call to 











Those that encourage it smile with superiority at its mum- 


Cc hariton, Ta. 
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( The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
te their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interesta of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


DUFFIELD’S LATIN HYMNS.* 


It is only within the last half century 
or so that the treasures of Latin hymnody 
have been opened to English-speaking 
readers and congregations. Before that 
they were *‘caviare to the general,” and 
unknown to all but scholars. The Veni 
Creator and the Dies Ire were practically 
the only exceptions, the former in several 
early renderings, of which Cosin’s was 
admitted to the Prayer Book; the latter 
in. Roscommon’s version, 1717, and. the 
three stanzas of Walter Scott, 1805. A 
paraphrase of Bernard's Jesu dukis me- 
moria was in occasional use some hun- 
dred years ago, but has never been traced 
to its source. 

Drummond of Hawthornden and a few 
others bad amused themselves with trans- 
lating, but their work had attracted no 
general attention. During the effusion 
of. native hymns by Watts, Wesley and 
their followers, no need of foreign re- 
inforcements was felt; and everything 
Latin was under a stigma, as tainted 
with the errors of Rome. The change of 
attitude commenced naturally with the 
Oxford party — Puseyites, Newmanites, 
and so forth, as they were called in de- 
rision—and extended rapidly to some 
who were not fully in sympathy with the 
views of these Anglo-Catholics. Isaac 
Williams began the work of translating 
on a large scale in the British Magazine, 
1830, or not much later, J. H. Newman 
followed with a few versions. 1837 is the 
memorable year which first saw a volume 
of this character, and John Chandler, of 
Witley, is one of our best workers in this 
field. Bishop Mant’s smaller book, half 
its contents original, appeared at the 
same time; and that of Williams, wholly 
from the Parisian Breviary, in 1889. After 
an interval W. J. Copeland (1847), R. 
Campbell (1850), Caswall (1848), and Neale 
(1851) came to the front, followed+by W. 
J. Blew (1855), J. D. Chambers (1857-66), 
J. W. Hewitt (1859), H. Kynaston (1862) 
and many others. Through their labors 
the long-forgotten mines have been re- 
opened and ransacked. For the last forty 
years scarce any Anglican collection, for 
the last twenty-five few of any name, 
have failed ‘o draw more or less liberally 
from these abundant sources. 

Dr. Neale, in his valuable sketch of 
Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry in the ‘‘ Ency- 
clopzedia Metropolitana,” divides the sub- 
ject under two periods, which he calls 
the Decomposition and the Restoration; 
the first including Hilary, Ambrose, Pru- 
dentius, Gregory and some minor names, 
and the second beginning with Venantius 
Fortunatus, who died 609, and leaping 
from him to Bede in the latter part of the 
seventh century. Whatever may be 
thought of these titles, the division indi- 
cates an essential difference in manner 
and matter. The early Latin hymns, 
Ambrosian, Gregorian, etc., aré marked 
by what on first acquaintance appears to 
be a stiff dryness of form, if not of sub- 
stance. As we get to know them better, 
their terse objectivity is seen to afford a 
wholesome counterpoise to the extreme 
inwardness, not to say the sensuous and 
sentimental tendency of many modern 
lyrics. These ancient singers, in dealing 
with the essentials of the faith, occupied 
another point of view from the evangeli- 
cal Protestant of Whitefield’s time or our 
own; but the view-point is not therefore 
necesssarily false, nor the mode of han- 
dling wrong. In fact, not a few hymns 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, 
while never of the highest popularity 
among us, are to-day generally regarded 
as Christian classics, without-a version of 
which no well-ordered collection is com- 
plete. 

Of the medieval hymns several have 
won greater fame than any of their. pred- 








*Tus Latin HYMN-WRITERS AND THETR HYMNS. 
By the late SAMUsL WILLOUGHBY Durriztp. Ed. 
ited and Completed by Paoy. R. E. TromPson, D.D- 
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.are obseured or lost. 








ecessors, Excepting the Veni Creator— 
which has sometimes been placed with 
those of the earlier period, and isallied to 
them in character—they are usually of a 
widely different class. The complex 
abstruseness of Adam of St. Victor is as far 
as possible from the direct simplicity of 
Ambrose. Hilary and Gregory would 
hardly have known what to make of the 
Dies Ire and Stabat Mater.. The fervid 
emotionalism of the two Bernards has 
little in commen with the guarded, reti- 
cent, dignified serenity of the first mas- 
ters of their art whe, nevertheless, pro- 
duced true Christian hymns. Xavier, or 
whoever wrote the two pieces commonly 
ascribed ‘to him, might be a man of our 
era; he is at once a mystic, a rational 
theologian, and no less a psychologist 
than the Wesleys. Thus the Latin hymns, 
taken together, teach more thoroughly 
and impressively than does our English 
hymnody to date, the important lesson 
that Truth has more than one side; and 
may—or rather must—be held and pre- 
sented in varying ways. 

Considering the width and richness of 
the field, the great amount of attention 
bestowed on it by scholarsand poets with- 
in the last sixty years, and the extent to 
which its fruits have come into general 
use and appreciation, it is strange that 
until now no treatise upon it has been 
offered in the vernacular, Students have 
been confined to the collections of Daniel, 
Mone, Trench, ete., to the scattered notes 
of Dr, Neale, to the scanty tho attractive 
chapters of Mrs. Charles, and to such bits 
of information as could be picked up here 
and there. What Englishmen, with their 
more abuudant facilities, neglected to do, 
was reserved for Americans. Mr. Duf- 
field had (what are not always combined) 
adequate talents at once for research and 
for presentation. He had enthusiasm for 
his topic; suggested to him by Dr. 
Zabriskie in the spring of 1882, it attracted 
him increasingly, and, as he says, ‘‘ soon 
mastered ” him, in lieu of his mastering it 
as he perhaps expected. Unfortunately 
he was persuaded, in the last three’ years 


of his life, to diverge to another subject” 


which had less need of his labors, and in 
which they could produce far less valu- 
able results. Ithas been a matter of re- 
gret to those who read his brilliant papers 
in the Christian Intelligencer, Sunday- 
School Times and New Englander, that 
he left the field he had madé eminently 
his own, and that his work therein, how- 
ever incomplete, had not been preserved 
in permanent form. 

This has now been done through an- 
other’s pious task, and the goodly octavo 
issued by Messrs Funk & Wagnalls, is a 
monument of co-operation between the 
living and the dead. It is due to editorial 
modesty to say that Professor Thompson 
has prepared a full one third of the volume, 
and that his work is nd less important 
than extensive, including Aquinas, Bona- 
venture, 4 Kempis, all the minor writers 
and anonymous hymns, the Breviaries, 
the bibliography, and the rewriting of cer- 
tain chapters. In this necessary revision 
he owns to having been ‘‘ embarrassed by 
the very vitality of personal quality in 
Mr. Duffield’s style.” The methods and 
aims of the two'of course differ somewhat. 
Dr. Thompson has ascholar’scare for full, 
accurate and direct presentation of the 
facts. Mr. Duffield, while his researches 
had gone, as he believed, tothe bottom of 
what was in reach upon his topics, had a 
taste for literary effect and vivid coloring. 
Thus Abelard, whose hymns are of small 
importance, being with one exception 
never sung, and ‘“‘in the main didactic 
and cold,” but who is apicturesque and 
prominent figure from other reasons, gets 
a long chapter of twenty pages. It was 
Mr, Daffield’s object not more to tell us 
what is known of the early or medieval 
hymns, than to present a striking picture 
of the men who wrote them, and of their 
times. The result is more acceptable to 
the vast majority of readers than would 
be a dry and scholastic treatment; and be- 
tween the author and his editor we may 
be tolerably sure that none of the material 
facts underlying the personal narrative 
When tracing a 
doubtful hymn or contesting a disputed 
point of authorship, Mr. Daffield is mi- 
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nutely attentive to details of citation and 


argument; but he had the happy knack of 
emphasizing the human and the esthetic; 
not content with telling us who the men 
were and what they did, he aimed to set 
them before us‘“‘ in their habit.as they 
lived,” each framed in his local and tem- 
poral environment. To do this well with 
medieval and ecclesiastical personages is 
not an every-day gift. 

In thesame spirit he says: ‘‘ I have not 


‘concerned myself with the matter of the 


host of English translations, or with that 
of the comparison and criticism of the 
text of the hymns. These branches of 
hymnology are in a scientific sense the 
most valuable, but in a popular sense they 
ate the least interesting.” As to textual 


questions, certainly these are endless and 


impossible to handle except in a treatise 
of narrower range than this, or under the 
individual lyrics in a vast co-operative 
work like the forthcoming “ Dictionary 
ef Hymnology.” But as to translations, 
the average worshiper or reader knows 
bis Latin hymns only through English 
renderings, which therefore assume im- 
portance all but the greatest. But this de- 
ficiency, as it might otherwise be, has in 
the main been well supplied by the editor, 
who gives nearly forty pages to aa ‘‘Index 
to Translated Hymns.” This list, necee- 
sarily imperfect, is abridged from one of 
over 4,000 Latin first lines prepared by 
Mr. Duffield, which may yet be published 
as a separate volume. If hymnologists 
were numerous enough to secure a remu- 
nerative sale for such a book, they would 
be justified in eagerly demanding its pub- 
lication, for it will be of immense value. 

Many of the hymns are here illustrated 
in the text by English versions, always 
American, recent or unfamiliar. Most of 
them are Mr, Duffield’s own; the rest are 
taken, by permission of their authors, 
from Dr. A. R. Thompson.or Mr. John 
Anketell. Perhaps the best of Mr. Daf- 
field’s renderings is this from the less 
known of Xavier’s hymas: 


“ O Deus, ego amo te. 
*“O Lord, T love thee, for of old 
Thy love hath reached to me. 
Lo, I would lay my freédom by 
And freely follow thee! 


“ Let memory never have a thought 
Thy glory cannot claim, 
Nor let the mind be wise at all 
Unless she seek thy name. 


“ For nothing further do I wish 
Except as thou dost will; 
What things thy gift allows as mine 
My gift shall give thee still. 


“Receive what I have had from thee 
And guide me in thy way, 
And govern as thou knowest best, 
Who lovest me each day. 


“Give unto me thy love alone,* 
That I may love thee too; 
For other things are dreams, but this 
Embraceth all things true.”’ 


The matter of this is as inward and ex- 
perimental (if the tone be not as passion- 
ate) as anything of Madame Guion, 
Charles Wesley, Faber, A. L. Waring or 
Whittier. 

The Editor’s Preface says that ‘* trans- 
lations not credited to any other person 
are tbe work of Mr. Duffield.” There is 
an exception on page 380, where at least 
the first stanza of the very peculiar ‘* Trin- 
ity, Unity, Deity Eternal ” is taken from 
Neale. Another editorial slip, on page 
414, states that *‘in America the work [of 
trauslating] was begun in 1840” by Dr. 
Henry Mills. This overlooks Bishop 
Doane, whose “‘ Songs by the Way ” (1824) 
included several meritorious versions, one 
of which—that of Audi benigne Conditor 
—has been admitted to a number of Eng- 
lish collections. Errors, however, even 
as slight as these, are rare in this volume. 
As much cannot be said of Mr. Duffield’s 
‘ English Hymns.” 

This is not to assert that all scholars 
will appreve the positiveness of some of 
our author’s statements, or agree with 
every one of his conclusions. He was a 
bold explorer of some dark regions, and a 
fearless radical when he thought that 
innovations were needed. Thushe would 
deprive that unhappy monarch, Robert IT 
of Frafée, of his only hold on fame; and 
make ovér the loveliest of Spirit-hymns, 
Veni Sancte Spiritus, to Hermantus Con- 








tractus of. eich Dr. Thompson 
frankly owns that he ‘‘ should have hked 
to..rewrite” this. chapter; ‘‘ but asl dis- 
sented from some of its arguments, I 
feared to’ more than rétoéuch it.” The 


arguments seem plausible enough; but 
perhaps it is easier to disprove one claim 


than tuo prove another, in the midst of 
general darkness and the lack of direct 


‘evidence. It remains to be seen what our 


conservative British brethren will say to 


‘this discovery; they are apt to cling to 
established names, however supported by 


mere tradition, and to distrust, perhaps 
unduly, what comes from our young Re- 
public. 

It was a simpler undertaking to detach 
Veni Creator Spritus from Charlemagne 
and to assign it to Rabanus Maurus as the 
most probable author. This paternity had 
been suggested before, at least tenta- 
tively; but Mr. Duffield felt ‘‘ safe in 
assuming ” it tobe correct, Others may 
not feel so safe,. For our part, we are 
content to follow this dauntless leader at 
least part of the way, Let the feeble 
king and the mighty emperor pass out of 
the list of hymn-writers; their relations 
to the two greatest Spirit-hymns are far 
more problematic than that of Gustavus’ 
Adolphus to “ Fear not, O little flock.” 
As for Vent Creator, it has been ascribed 
to almost anybody—to Gregory, to Am- 
brose; why not to Hilary too? They are 
as likely candidates for the honor asa 
conqueror and statesman who ‘* never ac-- 
quired the easy practice of writing ”—to 
put it mildly. And since the gaps have 
to be filled up, let us insert the worthy 
names of Hermannus and Rabanus—till 
some future student makes out as good a 
ease agninst them as Mr. Duffield has 
done against their predecessor. 

His solid grip on his subject, his firm 
confidence in his conclusions, are seen in 
other points elsewhere of dispute. Take 
for instance the important class called 
Ambrosian. Dr. Nealesays: ‘‘If we were 
able to determine with certainty the gen- 
uine hymus of St. Ambrose, we should 
obtain a point of incalculable service for 
the investigation 9f ancient bymnology; 
the compositions which have been attrib- 
uted to him are almost countless, and 
range from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century.” Cardinal Thomasius credits him 
with twenty; Neale objects to twelve of 
these and adds another, leaving but nine 
and a portion of another. Mr, Duffield, 
more precise and perhaps more accurate, 
gives four as certain, being attested by 
Augustine or Ceiestin; four more as 
‘* probable”; fifteen as having been, ‘‘for 
one reason or another, assigned to Am- 
brose”; sixty-one as properly called ‘‘Am- 
brosian,” often mere imitations or para- 
phrases, but in Ambrose’s style and spirit; 
and thirteen ‘formerly called Am- 
brosian,” but now supposed to be placed 
elsewhere—tho in some cases no more 
definitely than as ‘‘ Hin alies Lied,” ‘‘In- 
cognitus auctor,” ‘“ An Abeedary of later 
date,” or “‘ An ancient hymn, older pos- 
sibly than Ambrose or Hilary.” 

Thus does uncertainty attend our pain- 
ful steps, even when we would be most 
precise, As to Prudeatius, Neaie tells 
how his hymns are found in his two lyri- 
cal works, the Cathemerinon and the 
Peristophanon, together containing twen- 
ty-six, which he enumerates, with the 
(generally enormous) number of lines in 
each. Mr. Duffield, after mentioning the 
same books, says he has been credited 
wich more hymns than he ever wrote, but 
leaves him thirty-two, In these cases 
where doctors differ, he would be a bold 
man who attempted to decide. As Mr 
Duffield is last. in the field, perhaps we 
had better follow him. 

As to theproportion of Latin verse free 
from Romish error and fitted for modern 
use, he thinks that ‘ perhaps there are 
not less than from four to five hundred” 
—quite as many as anybody need desire, 
and more than have been or are likely to 
be drawn upon, unless in advanc2d wings 
of the English Church. Dr, Thompson, in 
a later chapter on “Latin Hymnology 
and Protestantism,” argues the question 
whetlier, or how far, our interest in these 
relics of the Catholic past is legitimate. 
The argument, and indeed the question, 
may be said to have but one side. 


value belongs to the Church in all lands 
and ages, and this principle has always 


been recognized recent English 
copyrights) in the use of hymns. Even 
those in which Mariolatry or other corrup- 
tions mix with wholesome and edifying 
matter, as the Stabat Mater, have been 
and may properly be by cautious expur- 
gation adapted to Protestant use. We 
have to change the wording at any rate 
(being that of a dead language), and un- 
der the limitations of meterand rhyme; 
while we are about it, why not drop all 
the wood, hay; stubble, and retain the 
gold, silver precious stones, setting them 
te the best of our capacity? The wants 
and rights.of the Church dominate pret- 
ty much every other consideration; and a 
translation is not on just the same footing 
as a native, original hymn. The fatter is 
the work of one person, tho he or she 
may sometimes need an editor, or twenty 
of them, the former is a joint product of 
two at least, author and translator. 

Mr. Daffield’s criticism is sometimes 
acute and pungent. As to Adam, of St. 
Victor, we incline to agree with him 
rather than with his eminent predecessors, 
Archbishop Trench places Adam ‘“ fore- 
most among the sacred Latin poets of the 
Middle Ages.” Neale calls him ‘the 
greatest of medieval poets,” and fancies 
him at the head of the goodly assemblage 
of sweet singers—Prudentius, Notker, the 
Bernards, John of Damacus, Cosmas, and 
the rest: 


“ From lowest up to highest peer 

What scene on dying eyes to burst! 
There Adam stands; my master dear, 
My dear and reverend master, first." 
Mr. Duffield is ‘*not surprised that the- 
ologians should enjoy such a poet as 
Adam. He is so terse, so dialectically 
subtle, so metaphysically accurate, so 
allegorically copious. In a line he often 
makes a reference which his editor strug- 
gles to catch in a foot-note a page long. 
And you must comprehend the reference 
in order tocomprehiend the poem! ... He 
attracts by his obscurity and he surprises 
by his intricacy. . This fire is the 
fire of the orator and not altogether that 
of the poet. . . . In spite of the praise 
which these didactic hymns have ob- 
tained, we cannot anddo not sing any of 
them. Even Dr. Neale cannot make 
them singable, tho he would probably do 
it if he could.” Certainly he would have 
done it if he could, and—it has not been 
done. Mr. Duffield is quite right there. 
By this test, Adam, however great a poet, 
is not in the first rank of hymnists. He 
is a bold man who, without full and 
special study, would assume to settle such 
a point; but, with all respect for the 
shades of Trench and Neale, we venture 
to think the latest critic not far wrong 
here. 

Between them, Mr. Duffield and Dr, 
Thompson have accomplished a notable 
feat. On a subject usually considered 
abstruse if not repellant, they-have made 
a book which is at once of value to schol- 
ars and readable by any one who is inter- 
ested in the history of sacred literature, a 
book which fills a gap hitherto yawning, 
and lays claim to literary graces that 
were absent from all previous volumes 
upon hymnology, except Mrs. Charles’s 
‘** Voice of Christian Life in Song,” a book 
not likely to be superseded—as every ex- 
tant treatise upon English hymns, will be 
in effect—by the Murray-Julian ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology.” Upon this vol- 
ume, and not upon the one issued thred 
years ago, Mr. Duffield’s fame will rest, 
In completing it with thorough scholar- 
ship and conscientious editorial care, Dr. 
Thompson has rendered to his friend’s 
memory the noblest service within human 
power. In presenting so much solid mat- 
ter in a form at once handsome, handy 
and economical, the publishers deserve 
cordial recognition and a sale larger than 
can be expected for any treatise upon 
hymns. Where so little is generally 


known, there is little popular discrimina- 
tion as to quality; but to the discerning 
a great guif is fixed between a work 
like this and the compilations which 
fill counters and shelves wi hout increas- 
ing knowledge. 





RECENT WORKS ‘ON-OLD TESTA. 
MENT THEOLOGY 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that in the 
last decade ortwo the Old Testament has 


been the cynosure of all eyes in the’theo- | 


logical world and the number of investiga- 
tions devoted to its problems has propor- 
tionally far outnumbered those on any 
other theological discipline, there has been 
a remarkable dearth of studies on the theol- 
ogy of the old covenant books. This dearth 
has within the lust few month: given way 
to almost an abundance of works coming 
from the pens of men high in the ranks of 
biblical scholarship. Both the dearth and 
the abundance admit of quite a natural 
explanation. The investigations of Well- 
bhausen and his followers on the literary 
problems of the Old Testament were 
throughout revolutionary of- the very 
foundation of its theology. His closing the 
religious development of the pre Christian 
covenant with the legal period instead of 
making this the historical and intrinsic 
foundation of all the rest, made it impossi- 
ble to produce a satisfactory account of 
this development until these preliminary 
literary problems had either been settled 
or at any rate had been examined sufficient- 
ly to enable the scholars of the different 
schools to take their stand intelligently for 
or against the new views. The latter and 
not the former has been the outcome of the 
almost endless detailed research into the 
literary problems of the Old Testament and 
scholars are now prepared either on the 
new and revised or on the old traditional 
basis to formulate their ideas of what the 
Old Testament religion was, how it orig- 
inated, and what the factors were that 
controlled its development, This state of 
affairs makes it clear that not until now 
have we had any extensive discussion of 
Old Testament theology under the new 
critical aspect of things. The conditions 
were wanting for making the attempt safe 
and scholarly. 

Of the new works in this department the 
principal one is without doubt that of Dr. 
Hermarn Schultz, Professor in Gottingen 
(Alttestamentliche Theologie. Die Offen- 
barungsreligion auf ihrer vorchristlichen 
Entwickelungsstufe. Gittingen, 1889, pp. 
vii, 823, 8vo, 15 marks). It is announced as 
the fourth, but completely revised edition 
of the former work on this subject; but 
practically and in-reality it is an entirely 
new publication. It is made such by the 
fact, principally, that the author accepts 
the new Wellhausen Kuenen scheme of the 
re-adjustment of the Pentateuchal docu- 
ments in the history of Israel, and accord- 
ingly reconstructs the religious history 
from this standpoint. It is the first at- 
tempt on a larger scale to exhibit Old Tes- 
tament thevlogy from this point of view, 
and thus has representative as well as indi- 
vidual value. It is not, however, represen- 
tative of the more radical wing of the new 
school, which is distinguished by its natur- 
alizing and naturalistic tendencies. From 
this side of the house there has not yet been 
anything like a complete survey of Old Tes- 
tament theology, the move in this direction 
made by Kuenen in several of his publica- 
tions and in the brief summaries in Stade’s 
“Geschichte Israel’s’? doing little more 
than to outline the subject. Schultz is an- 
other evidence of the fact that a scholar 
may accept the literary analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch and the transfer of the Levitical 
system to the close of the composition of 
the Pentateuch, and yet not for that reason 
be either a rationalist or a naturalist. The 
re-adjustment of the sources need not of 
necessity lead to a discarding of the super- 
natural character of the revelation of which 
these sources are the official documents. 
Schultz accordingly maintains firmly the 
revealed character of'this religion in origin 
and growth and makes no attempt to un- 
dermine or efplain away the divine or the 
sui generis feature of this religion and its 
development. Yetthe work will, even aside 
from its general presentation of the matter, 
in its details be far from satisfactory to the 
more conservative students. It is written 
from the standpoint of a mediating theology 
and of the liveralizing wing of this school 
at that; but from this point of viewitis a 
thorough and scholarly work, from which 
every honest Bible student has much to 
learn. It may provoke opposition, but it 
will repay close study. 

More conservative in character are the 
two posthumous works of the recently de- 
ceased Lie professors, Schlottmann and 
Riebm. e former (Compendium der bib- 
lischen Theologie des Alten und Neuen Tes- 
taments. Leipzig. 1889. pp. 102. 3marks); 
hes been fortunate above the ordinary class 
of works issued after the author’s death, it 
haying for the-most part been. prepared for 
publication by Schlottmann himéelf; altho 
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it ins Heer edlted by ‘Dr. BE. Kiihn. In 262° 
the author gives in pregnant 
and terse form the positive contents of the 
Old and New Testament religions, accom- 
panied throughout by the proper scriptural 
references. The book really in manuscript 


lectures for many’ yeers and as’such is not 
the rapid work of afew weeks or months, 
but the slowly developed and carefully 
formulated of a man distin- 
guished alike for his pious revererice for the 
Scriptures and his willingness to listen to 
fair and honest criticism. At bottom his 
presentation of the subject does not in sub- 
stance differ from that’ of Oehler, but un- 
like the popular work of this author he 
everywhere directly or indirectly takes into 
account the critical discussions of the day. 
It is therefore not only a terser and more 
easily managed, but also a more timely 
work than Oehler. The genera] character 
of the book is probably hest appreciated 
from the position taken in §$ 30, 41 and 44 
according to which the Pentateuch may 
contain post-Mosaic elements, but these are 
in conformity with his spirit; further, that 
the legal codex of the three middle books 
are essentially Mosaic in character, and 
that in particular the basis of the law. the 
Ten Commandments are not a natural 
product but a revelation. The work is cer- 
tainly amultum in parvo and probably the 
best handbook for students on the subject 
of the biblical theology of both Testaments 
now extant. 

Of Riehm’s work (Alttestamentliehe The- 
ologie, Halle, 1889; 1 heft. pp. 1-80,1 mk. 
50 pfeninge), edited by Pastor Pahnke, only 
the introductory portion has appeared; but 
this covers a number of most important 
topics, particularly historical, such as the 
religious characteristics of the Semitic peo- 
ples, the religion of the patriarchs, the es- 
tablishment of the Old Testament religion 
by Moses, the character of the Mosaic relig- 
ion, the name and holiness of Jehuvah, the 
Covenant and the Kingdom of God, the 
Dezalog, ete. Materially, the standpoiat is 
not far from that of Schlottmann, his bhis- 
toric scheme being Mosaism, Prophetism, 
Judaism; but his conservatism is not quite 
so pronounced. 

A work of great importance in this field 
is that of Bandissin (‘‘Die Geschichte der 
Alttestamentlichen Priestertums,’’ Leip- 
zig, 1889, pp. xvi, 312; 7 marks). it is such 
because the author, next to Dillmann of 
Berlin, is the most pronounced critical 
oppunent of the Wellhausen school, protest- 
ing especially against the post exilic char- 
acter of the Priest Codex. It is such, also, 
because it discusses what is really the cen- 
tral problem of the Old Testament religion, 
and in doing so proceeds systematically and 
thoroughly by examining the preliminary 
literary problems. Thus, from a literary 
standpoint too, the work has a unique merit, 
as here and in the deductions concerning 
the religion taught by a fair investigation 
of the sources the author maintains a pro- 
nounced anti-Wellhausen attitude He 
makes it a prominent object to show that 
the origin of the Priest-Codex and the Le- 
vitical system in the period of the exile does 
not admit of a rational explanatiun in the 
face of history, and shows also that the 
relationship existing between Ezekiel and 
the Priest-Codex speaks rather for the pri- 
ority of the latter than of the former. Al- 
together Bandissin’s is probably the ablest 
detailed investigation that bas put in its 
appe&rance of late in this field, and worthily 
takes its place by the side of the general 
summaries mentioned above. 





A very instructive and scholarly work 
has been recently issued from the Claren- 
don Press, entitled Essays in Biblical 
Greek, by Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., read- 
er in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford—the 
same man whose concordance to the Septua- 
gint the biblical scholars have been so long 
waiting for, and still in vain. The work 
consists in the substance of the author’s 
Jectures, delivered during his terms of 
office as Grinfield Lecturer on the Septua- 
gint, and is ‘‘ designed not so much to fur- 
nish a complete answer to the questions 
which it raises as to point out to students 
of sacred literature some of the rich fields 
which have not yet been adequately ex- 
plored, and to offer suggestions for their ex- 
ploration. It is almost entirely tentative in 
its character.” But these words of the au- 
thor are rather modest, for his discussions 
show the thoroughness and labor of a schol- 
ar, and his hints are most frequently blows 
in the very heart of the knot, and split the 
billet open most satisfactorily. As might 
be supposed, the “ biblicul Greek ” treated 
of is chiefly that of the Old Testament, the 
Septuagint and the other vetsions, leavitig 





New Testament Greek generally for inci- 


form constituted the basis of the author’s 






‘Value and Use of the Septuagint,” on the 


quotations from the Sept and on the 
meavings of words in biblical will be 
relished and valued by all students of the 
general subject; but the two on Origen’s 
Revision of the Septuagint Text of Job, 
and on the Text of Ecclesiasticus will be 
‘welcomed by the deeper scholars especially. 
Probably most of our pastors and professors 
will have their breath taken away by the 
statement that “the language of the New 
Testament . has pot attracted the 
speeial attention of any considerable 
scholar. There is no good lexicon. There is 
no philological commentary. There is 
no adequate grammar.’”’ The author’s 
* Short Studies of the Meanivg of Words in 
Biblical Greek” (wherein the New Testa- 
ment meaning oi the word is in each case 
briefly noted) goes far toshowin what line 
his criticisms lie. A specimen to the 
purpose may be found in bis discussion 
of pvor#piov, which often in the early Czris- 
tian Apologists and in a few places in the 
New Testament is the equivaleat of “‘ type” 
or “symbol.”’ So in Rev. i, 20; xvii, 7; and 
most likely also in Eph: v, 82. The discus- 
sion of psychological terms brings in a very 
rich and instructive comparison between 
the Septuagint and Philo. In the essay on 
‘ Early Quotat‘ons from the Septuagint ”’ 
is to be reaped a rather choice field of textu- 
al criticism; and the testimony of “the 
Fathers ’?comes in for a very interesting 
as well as profitable discussion. Tho con- 
taining the substance of lectures, the book 
is ** boiled down”; it contains no trace of 
“*book-making”’ or other inflation. Itisa 
work which the respectable biblical student 
really needs; its compression into a com- 
paratively small compass helps both the 
student’s labor and his pocket; and it will 
doubtless meet the wide-spread welcome 
which it deserves. (8vo., pp. x, 293. New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) 


Another work published by Macmillan, 
but printed at the Cambridge University 
Press, might at first sight seem to be a com- 
panion work tothe foregoing, and its con- 
venient supplement. Thisis The Classical 
Element in The New Testament consid- 
ered as « Proof of its Genuiness, with an 
Appendix on the Oldest Authoritics used 
in the Formation of the Canon, by Charles 
H. Hoole, M.A., student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Thisis a convenient little work, and 
well described in its title just quoted; but 
the “classical element’”’ seems to be taken 
by the author to mean the proper names in 
the New Testament which occur also in 
classical Greek and Latin, the technical 
and official words, the one alleged inscrip- 
tion quoted in Acts xvii, 23, and quotations 
from the classical writers. The whole is 
good, but by no means too good (even if 
very good). Among essays by university 
candidates for a degree, or as a “ habilita- 
tionschrift”’ its rank would be high; but it 
still remains a student’s essay, with much 
rawness, and commendable principally for 
its convenient form. The Appendix has to 
submit to about the same criticism, tho as 
its matter is chiefly excerpts and quota- 
tions, itexbibits less rawness. It consists 
of: ‘‘ The Earliest Quotations from the New 
Testament,” ‘‘ Mention of Christianity in 
Classical Writers,” ‘‘ The Chief Authorities 
used in the Formation of the Canon,” and 
** Specimens of Spurious Documents Claim- 
ing to be of the First Century.’’ All very good 
and if they are complete,alone worth the price 
of the book. But “ the earliest quotations ” 
do not include all that appear in the va- 
rious sources given. For instance the 
Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians con- 
tains certain direct quotations from the 
New Testament which our author does not 
notice. Our author gives enough, how- 
ever, to show “ that the writers called the 
Apostolic Fathers must have possessed all 
the books of the New Testament, with the 
exception perhaps of the book of Revela- 
tion.” Butit is needless to follow up our 
author farther. Had the work anywhere 
fairly made the profession that it was not 
intended to cover the ground completely, 
or even exhaustively, it would not be nec- 
essary to warn the reader that it does not 
give all that its title and its subtitles 
lead him to expect. (8vo, pp. 146. New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) 


The Three Germanys, by Theodore S. 
Fay (forsale by A, S. Barnes & Co.), is 
survey of a large field. Like Diedric 
Knickerbocker in his “History of New 
York,” the author feels it tobe necessary to 
begin with an account of the world previous 
to the birth of Christ before he descends to 
the particular matterin hand. A residence 
in Europe beginning with 1683 and the 
opportunity afforded by many years spent 
in diplomatic positions have impelled him 





to record his recollections of the changes 








that have fallen under bis observation, and 
he has been naturally led to trace these 
changes to their historical causes. The 
result is a sketch of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the demolition of the old order of 
things by Napoleon, and the reconstruc- 
tions in the earlier and Jater years of this 
century. As the author modestly says, it 
scarcely aspires to the name of history, but 
it has the merit of presenting many histor- 
ical episodes in a graphic and poetical way, 
and is more interesting than some more 
systematic treatises. The ‘ personal equa- 
tion ’’ is, of course, a large,one, the proof of 
whichif it were otherwise necessary would 
be supplied by the spelling of the title. 
It wonld be easy to make the book appear 
ridiculous by giving illustrations of the 
author’s practice of indulging in reflections 
upon matters and things in general, with 
the slightest possible reference to the sub- 
ject immediately before him. Nor can it 
be denied that many of these observations 
are childish im their simplicity and reveal 
a mind wholly unaccustomed to deal with 
the philosophical aspects of history. The 
author seems to accept the theory of the 
divine right of kings as implicitly as the 
Emperor William himself, and to look 
upor popular government with the eyes of 
acourtier. But the narrative portions of 
the book are so spirited as to carry the 
reader along, and those who read for en- 
tertainment know how to skip where the 
entertainment fails. They will understand 
that they are reading not sober bistory, 
but the impressions which a writer of a 
good deal of sentiment and imagination has 
received as to a number of past events, and 
they will govern themselves accordingly. 
The author is perhaps at his best in the ac- 
couut of the period of the Reformation and 
1n his description of the Reign of Terror in 
Frauce, but he writes well of battles and of 
revolutionary sceves in general. We may 
sum up by saying that much of the hook 
may be read with pleasure, much of it be 
omitted with profit. 


Among the best of biographical sketches 
may be reckoned the recently published 
work of Justus Jacobi, formerly Court 
Preacher at Weimar, now pastor of the St. 
Stephani Church in Bremen. It is entitled 
Justus Ludwig Jacobi, und die Vermit- 
tlungstheologie seiner Zeit. (Gotha: Gustav 
Schloessmaon. 1889.) It isa picture, given 
by a grateful and devoted son, of the well 
known Halle, professor of Church history, 
who after having been called thither from 
Kénigsberg in 1855 remained there until he 
died in the spring of 1888. The author has 
well succeeded in overcoming the tempta- 
tion to make the family and private life too 
public: and while the tenderness of filial 
love and revorence is everywhere manifest, 
it does not vitiate his judgment of the 
principal character described nor of the 
theological movements in the midst of 
which he lived. Jacobi was one of the 
favorite pupils of Neander, and edited 
*“* Neander’s History of Dogmas.’”’ A few 
years ago he published a small volume of 
‘* Recollections of Neander.’’ He belonged to 
the school of thé so-called Vermittlungs- 
theologen, which embraced such men as 
Twesten, Nitzsch, Tholuck, Dorner, Julius 
Miller. At Halle he was associated with 
Miiller, Tholuck, Hupfeld, Beyschlag and 
others during the years when Halle was, 
without dispute, the most attractive univer- 
sity in Germany for students of theology. 
Asaman Jacobi had much in him that re- 
mioded one of the late President Wvolsey. 
He was a finished gentleman; courtly, yet 
kindly in his manners; inflexible in his ad- 
herence to the course which seemed to him 
trueand just; enthusiastic and unwearied 
in the prosecution of his chosen studies. 
He had no fonduess for ecclesiastical con- 
tentions, but could not wholly avoid them. 
He was a decided opponent of the strict 
Lutherans, an ardent defender of the Union 
(of Lutherans and the Reformed in Prussia), 
and the author of several exceedingly acute 
articles against modern Papacy. Years ago 
he published one Volume of a manual of 
Church History, but never got to the point 
of issuing the second and concluding vol- 
ume, The book we are noticing gives a 
graphic picture of the professor’s life—all 
the more graphic because of the author’s 
personal recollections of the various per- 
souages mentioned in the volume. He 
gives, moreover, not only a portrait of per- 
sons, but a sketch of the political, theologi- 
cal and ecclesiastical agitations of a most 
interesting period of German history. Any 
one wisbing to gain an interior view of the 
times, events and persons here described 
will do well to peruse this biography. 


Saint Chrysostom: Homilies on Gala- 
tians, Ephestans, Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus and Phile- 
mon forta the contents of Volume XIII of 





Dr, Schaff’s ‘‘ Select Library of the Nicene. 
and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Chureb.” (Christian Literature Company. 
$3.00.) This volume is edited partly by the 
Rev. John A. Broadus, D.D., President of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky.; partly by the Rev. Gross 
Alexander, D.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Greek at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., and partly by Dr. Schaff, 
who edits the Homilies on the Episiles of 
St. Paul to Timothy, Titus and Philemon. 
Ina very excellent prefatory note on Chrys- 
ostom as a homilist Dr. Broadus puts the 
reader in possession of a fund of personal 
and circumstantial information concerning 
the preacher of the golden mouth, which 
will aid him in becoming familiar with his 
methods and in drawing the greatest possi- 
ble benefit from the study of his homilies. 
These homilies may not be as finished in 
form or substance as other works which 
bave come down to us from Chrysostom; 
but we have nothing from him more inter- 
esting or more rewarding to the student, 
especially if he is destined for the pulpit. 
The modern world if it has not already 
come around to delight in the freer forms 
of pulpit ministration tends strongly in 
that direction and Chrysostom is perhaps 
the best patristic model of this style. He 
is unsurpassed in freedom and force com- 
bined with dignity and that occasional 
melody of rhythmic sentences which have 
always acted so powerfully on the emotions 
of hearers to soothe, to persuade, to 
encourage or to rouse. This volume 
possesses special attractions for young 
preachers. We note that after January. ist, 
1890, the price of these volumes will be ad- 
vanced to $3.50 per volume. 


The Tartufian Age. By Paul Mante- 
gazza, translated by W. A. Nettleton, as- 
sisted by Prof. L. D. Ventura, is an in- 
genious book with a bright title which car- 
ries the reader on without in the least con- 
vincing him. We are always ready to for- 
give a little exaggeration to the wit or mor- 
alist who reads the hearts of men at a new 
angle orin a new light. Toa certain ex- 
text this is donein the volume before us. 
So far as it makes us feel that the modern 
Tartuffe, unlike Moliére’s original, does not 
limit himself to “ religious” hypocrisy, but 
practices an insincerity which extends to all 
subjects and tends to corrupt all social and 
personal relations—so far this little book 
with a bright title commands our applause. 
But weare unable toseeon what ground 
this age as compared with those which have 
gone before deserves to be branded as ‘‘ The 
Tartuffian Age,” nor does the perusal of 
this volume bring us any nearer to this un- 
favorable conclusion. The point raised in 
it is relative and comparative; but we find 
in the volume very little comparison of any 
kind. That this is the Tartuffian age of the 
world is.a proposition which can only he 
made out by close comparison of what is 
with what has been. It counts nothing for 
our author’s thesis to convict the age of hy- 
pocrisy and insincerity. That is easily done; 
soeasily that we wonder why an intelligent 
author shou!d employ even on skirmish daty, 
such fanciful illusions as that insincerity, 
much less hypocrisy is involved in the conven- 
tional civilities of well-bred people who, for 
example, write to correspondents of whom 
they know little: “‘ I regret to learn of your 
misfortune,” etc., or sign letters to stran- 
gers ‘* Yours truly.” The man who cannot 
look such cases as this in the face and pass 
on untroubled is poorly qualified to be happy 
himself or to help others to be happy in this 
worid. We were never convinced by Mrs. 
Opie not even by her famous pickled sprats 
story. (Lee & Shepard, Boston; C. T. Dil- 
lingham, New York. $1.00.) 


Scribner’s Magazine Illustrated, in two 
well-bound volumes, containing the issue 
of the year past lies before us, a thousand- 
faced mirror of the world’s civilization, 
with reflections from times and lands far 
away as well as near by. With January 
this magazine begins its fourth year, and the 
seventh volume, with a monthly number 
which contains among other good things a 
paper by W. C. Brownell author of “‘French 
Traits,” giving nis notes and impressions of 
the Paris Exposition, and another by Henry 
T. Finck, author of ** Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty ” on *‘ The Beauty of the 
Spanish Women.”’ 


Dr, Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia in the new American edition 
by the Messrs. A. C. McClurg, Chicago 
($1.00), is introduced to American readers in 
adress which combines elegant simplicity 
with low cost. It is a dress in every way 
suited to the dignified style and diction of 
the book and to the high level of lofty 
thinking and simple living on which it 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

.-The price of the “ Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers,’’ edited by Professor Schaff, 
will be advanced after seem 1st, 1890, to 
$3.50 per volume. 


--The Christian Literature Company 
offer a limited edition of the Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge at 
one-half price, $3.00 per volume, cloth. 


.-The Annotated Catalogue of the Har- 
ris Collection of American Poetry, prepared 
by the Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., for the 
Brown University Library, has sold so 
much better than was anticipated that the 
price has been reduced, of the quarto edi- 
tion (clotb) to $11.00, and of the octavo (cloth) 
to $5.50. 


-...“*The Old and New Testament Stu- 
dent,” and also “ Hebraica,” with Inductive 
Lessons, edited by Prof. W. R. Harper, of 
Yale, will be published hereafter at Hart- 
ford, Conn., by the Student Publishing Co., 
a new firm organized to meet the increased 
circulation of these periodicals. We are 
glad to be assured that the circulation of 
these magazines has been larger during the 
past year than ever before. 


.. The Brown University Catalogue for 
the current academic year makes along 
step forward. It contains a historic sketch 
of the University, its original charter, con- 
ditions of admission, courses of instruction, 
Departments, Library, Reading-room, etc., 
with all academic particulars as to stu- 
dents and Boards and Faculties, calendar for 
the academic year, honors conferred, schol- 
atship, ete, It ishandsomely published and 
contains a steel plate engraving of the Sen- 
ior Professor, J. L. Lincoln, LL.D. 


..It is very seldom that a sensational 
work has a permanent literary value; and 
yet that is the case in the best sense of the 
word ot the recent publication of the Ger- 
man novelist aud historian, Freytag, on the 
Crown Prince and the German Imperial 
Crown. Freytag was a most intimate 
friend and constant associate of the late 
Kmper Frederick III. His book is a keen 
analysis of the character of the lamented 
sovereign, with special relations to the ques- 
tion of his influence on the establishment 
of the German Empire in 1871, which the 
royal diary, published a year ago, was 
thought to claim for Frederick and not for 
Bismarck. Freytag is clear on this point, 
that the idea of a re-establishment of the 
Empire was an early and pronounced 
thought of Frederick, butthat he did noth- 
ing practically toward the consummation 
of this work. This proved to be Bismarck’s 
mission, who first did not seem to enter 
upon the scheme with great zeal. Freytag 
is historian enough to be impartial and 
does not hide the weaknesses of his royal 
confidant, especially his passive character, 
over against the leadership of his wife and 
his idealizing tendencies. It isa noble trib- 
ute to the memory of a great and good 
man; allthe more noble because it bears 
the stamp of loving but impartial truth. 
There are not many writings outside of the 
secret archives of the various states that 
throw more light on the European history 
of our day and date than this work of Frey- 
tag. 


.-The participation of native Oriental 
scholars in the literary work of Western 
scholarship is one of the novel and en- 
couraging features in the modern annals 
of letters. At the late International Con- 
gress of Orientalists held in Stockholm and 
Christiania, Persia was represented by Moh- 
sin Khan, Turkey by Midhat Bey, Egypt 
by Abdullah Fikri Pasha, India by Jiwanji 
Samshedi Modi and Dhruwa, all of whom 
made addresses and took part in the delib- 
erations. King Oskar had early in 1886 of- 
fered prizes for the best work on ‘’ The His- 
tory of the Semitic Languages,” and ‘‘ Ara- 
bic Civilization before Mohammed.” No 
European scholar had been able to find 
sufficient material or time for the prepara- 
tion of these discussions, but no less than 
six were handed in by native scholars of 
the East, one of whom, Mahmoud Chonkri, 
of Bagdad, received honorable mention 
and.a Swedish order. in the West the 
merits of Oriental scholarship are being 
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more and more recognized. A number of 
promineat book concerns, notably Perthes, 
in Gotha, and Reuther, in Berlin, have be- 
come regular importers of books printed in 
the East. In the Oriental Bibliography, 


published by the last mentioned firm, the 
works from the presses at Constantin 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WHITHER? 0 WHITHER? 
Tell Me Where. 


By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents net. 


Dr. McCosh’s pamphlet is a spirited consideration 
of some of the questions raised by Dr. Briggs’s 
“Whither ?” rather than a review of or an answer to 
it. His views touch upon many of the vital points in 
the present theological agitation, and are sure to 
attract wide attention. 
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DEFINITION OF FREE TRADE. 


FREE TRADERS, in this country, are not 
distinguished from Protectionists by. the 
fact that the former propose to abolish all 
duties on imports and pay all the ex- 
penses of the Government by internal 
revenue taxes, while the latter propose to 
impose duties on foreign importations. 
Both are alike agreed, for the present at 
least, in imposing tariff duties to some 
extent on foreign goods when brought 
into this country. England is a Free 
Trade country; yet in 1886 it collected by 
such duties £20,189,582, for the most part 
from tea, tobacco and wines, which are 
articles not produced in England. The 
average of the duty on dutiable imports 
was 695 per cent. This duty was not 
protective in respect to any industry in 
England against foreign competition and 
was imposed for revenue only. 

So the Free Traders of this country, 
while not proposing to abolish tariff du- 
ties upon foreign goods altogether, do, 
neverth: less, propose to impose them sim- 
ply for revenue, without any reference to 
the question of protection; and in this re- 
spect stand on the same ground occupied 
by the Free Traders of England. Their 
theory is not to help home industries at 
all through tariff duties, but to leave 
these industries to take care of themselves 
as best they can. Hence, as far as posti- 
ble, they would impose duties upon arti- 
cles that are not produced in this country 
and would omit or abolish or reduce du- 
ties upon articles that are protective in 
relation to similar articles produced in 
the United States, so far as the revenue 


necessities of the Government would per- | 


mit them todoso. This is the essence of 
Free Trade, as practiced in England, and 
as advocated by the Free Traders of this 
country. 

Wool, for example, is an article pro- 
duced in this country; and the farmers, 
especially in Ohio, California, Oregon, 
Michigan, and New York, are large pro- 
ducers of wool. The law, as it now ex- 
ists, imposes a taritf duty on foreign wool 
when imported into the United States; 
and this law is protective of our own 
sheep and wool industry against competi- 
tion in our own market Ly imported wool, 
and is meant to be so. The duty, under 
this law, levied on foreign wool, is so 
levied not simply for revenue, but also 
for protection. The Mills bill abolished 
this duty altogether, and put foreign wool 
on the free list, leaving the producers of 
domestic wool to take care of themselves 
as best they can. This is Free Trade, and 
this illustration, while many others 
might be cited, shows the character of 
the Free Trade system. 

The theory of Protection, on the other 
hand, looks into the necessities and wants 
of our own home industry, and, guided 
by the facts as found to exist, seeks to ad- 
just tariff duties on imported goods, both 
as to rates and the articles selected, in 
such a manner that, while an adequate 
revenue will be collected, the industries 
of this country that need protection will 
have such protection against being u:ider- 
sold in their own market by the products 
of foreign industry. Such is the protect- 
ive principle, and it is a principle entirely 
different from that of Free Trade. Take 
wool again as an illustration. Wool pro- 
ducers in this country, as the facts show, 
need protection against the foreign pro- 
ducers of wool; and because they need it 
the law, as it now is, gives them protec- 
tion, and thus encourages the wool indus- 
try of the United States. Abolish this 
law, as was proposed in the Mills bil], and 
this protection would be withdrawn, to 
the serious damage of this particular in- 
dustry. 

The issue between the Democratic Party 
and the Republican Party, is not whether 
our Federal tax system shall be so revised 
as to collect less revenue from the people, 
but whether it shall be revised in aecord- 
ance with the Free Trader’s ideas, or in 
accordance with those of protection. We 
favor, as our readers well know, the latter 
sort of revision, and are uncompromising- 
ly opposed to the former. We believe 


that the interests of the country, will, a 





tariff, and not by Free Trade, We further 
believe that Free Traders are not to be 
trusted with the revision of such a tariff, 
even where it needs revision to adjust it 
to existing circumstances. They are dis- 
qualified by the very terms of their theo- 
ry to do the work wisely and well. The 
Republicans have the majority in both 
Houses of Congress, and it is for them to 
revise our tariff system in accordance 
with the fundamental principle of protec- 
tion 


BANK DIVIDENDS. 


WE have reason to know, through our 
correspondence, that a large number of 
our non-resident subscribers have invest- 
ments in our New York City Banks. While 
our advertising columns give the facts in 
regard to many January dividends, we 
deem it best to condense the same for the 
convenience of all those interested. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 


Bank of New York.... 
Comtral. ... ..0.000000.00 
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Leather Manuf’turers’. 
Market & Fulton ...... 
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Mercantile 
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STATE BANKS. 
Bank of America...... 4p. C., 8, &.|Dec. uw 
8 p. c. Dec. 








. 2 

Bk. i North America. | 18\Jan. 2 
i? PE ee | 6p.c.,8.a./Dec. 2ijJan. 2 
Eleventh Ward........ 4p.c.,8.a.|Dec. 24\Jan. 2 
Mechanics & Traders’.| 5p. c.,8.a.|Dec. 24\Jan. 2 
Mount Morris........ 8 Pp. C., 8. a.|Dec. 24\Jan. 2 
North River........... ‘| 4p.c¢ |Dec. 2i\Jan. 2 
GE incce 0 cageve<ecs 5p. c., 8. a.|/Dec, 21\Jan. 2 
People’s. ~ | 5p. c.,8. a \Dec, 20'Jan. 2 








THE closing week of the year is usu- 
ally a dull one on the Stock Exchange. 
The last few days, however, the situation 
was enlivened by renewed attacks upon 
the coalers and manipulation of the money 
market. In the coal trade the situation 
is certainly not very flattering. Produc- 
tion has been heavily curtailed; still, 
owing to the extraordinarily mild, open 
winter, supplics of domestic sizes have 
largely accumulated and there is little 
probability of subsequent demands being 
large enough to compensate for recent 
deficiencies. Prices and tolls are also 
higher than a year ago; so that producers 
do not not seem to be very weil satisfied 
for the time being, some of the largest 
having already put their operatives on 
short time or shut down altogether. The 
only redeeming feature in the coal trade ig 
the activity in various industries, and the 
encouraging outlook of the iron trade, all 
of which tend to an increased consump- 
tion of coal. 

The money situation is still used by the 
bears to advantage against a rise in prices, 
Call loans have again been subjected to 
sharp fluctuations, 5@30 per cent. being 
the extreme rates. Time money also 
rules firmer; two and three months’ loans 
being scarce at even 6}@8 per cent., while 
four to six months are more liberally 
offered at 6 per cent. on good collateral. 
After the January ‘disbursements call 
money is expected to be less open to man- 
ipulation, but there is still little reason to 
look for any substantial reduction in in- 
terest rates for some time tocome. Both 
Western and Southern demands for cur- 
rency have been unusually heavy, owing 
to the activity in trade and large crop 
movements, and these funds have been 
very backward in returning, mainly in 
consequence of continued activity, tho in 
some instances the result of slow payments 
caused by the effect of the mild weather 
upon certain branches of trade. It is 
natural to expect a larger influx of cur- 
rency during the month of January: but 
in view of the active demand for money 
in the interior, and the scarcity of loan- 
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of the Bank of England rate to 6 per 
cent,, which came as a complete surprise, 
it is almost idle to look for the usual su- 
perabundance of money this January.” 
The weekly statement of the Associated 
Banks showed a loss of $1,372,000 in sur- 
plus reserve, which is now down to about 
$2,000 
Aside from these features the outlook 
affords better reasons than usual for 
hopeful views of the situation. In fact 
1890 opens with vastly better prospects 
than did 1889, which in spite of the 
chronic grumblets has been a period of 
exceptional national progress and devel- 
opment. The most pleasing evidences in 
this direction are the substantial progress 
of our railroads and manufacturing in- 
dustries. Differences and contentions 
between railroads are being rapidly set- 
tled, bankrupt concerns have been re- 
habilitated and put on sound footing, and 
above all the net earning power of all the 
great systems has been greatly enhanced. 
This is particularly true of Eastern lines 
which have been working the longest 
under these improved conditions, and are 
already giving better returns to stock- 
holders. The oldest and hest-managed 
corporations have tuken the initiative in 
increased dividends, and others may be 
expected to follow; for the very same 
reasons that give aetive employment and 
better returns to money will apply to 
railroad stocks, which to hold their 
own must pay better returns, or else be 
neglected while capital finds better re- 
turns elsewhere, Some exception to these 
remarks may be made on the score of low 
prices for food products and the conse- 
quent diminution of farmers’ profits. In 
fact, these complaints find no little justi- 
fication when it is considered that wheat 
is selling in Chicago at about 77c. com- 
pared with $1.00 this time last year, and 
corn at 30c. as against 34c. a year ago. 
On the other band, cheap food and a mild 
winter are incalculable blessings to the 
industrial classes, which are year by year 
assuming greater relative importance. 
The country is much less dependent upon 
its agricultural resources than formerly, 
mining and manufacturing having ex- 
panded to such an extent that our prosper- 
ity asa whole is as much influenced by 
. these at times as by high or low prices for 
wheat and corn. One very significant fact 
is the condition of the iron trade. Iron 
manufacturers are getting invo a very 
sanguine mood, perhaps too sanguine; 
but no one yet appears disposed to call a 
halt. Prices are firm,and altho the pro- 
duction of pig iron has now reached a 
point equaling that of Great Britain, still 
there are no indications of over-supply, 
but rather of scarcity, and manufacturers 
are actively at work providing themselves 
with raw materials in anticipation of a 
future rush of business. Pig iron is now 
quoted at $20.00 per ton as against $18.00 
at the beginning of 1889, and steel rails at 
$35.00 per ton in comparison with $29.00 
last January. These are considerable 
advanees, but. less than those which have 
already taken place in the English mar- 
kets. Moreover, the demand for steel rails 
in 1889 has been moderate, while indica- 
tions point to a much larger demand dur- 
ing the ensuing year than in 1889, both 
for renewals and new mileage. The rail- 
roads, as already said, are doing excep- 
tionally well, and their prosperity invar- 
iably acts favorably upon the iron trade. 


In 1889 about 5,000 miles of new road 
were constructed, compared with 7,000 
in 1888 and 12, 900 in 1887, At pres- 
ent there is a noticeable absence of im por- 
tant new constructive schemes, the con- 
centration of powerful systems tending 
to discourage new and weaker rivals; but 
the greater roads are expected to do con- 
siderable in the way of extending branch- 
es and feeders, besides being in a better 
condition for relaying worn-out track. 
Such facts as these, as well as the activ- 
ity in other industries requiring machin- 
ery, etc., have induced iron manufactur- 
ers to show more confidence in the future 
than usual. 

In brief, therefore, the outlook for 1890 
is one of exceptional encouragement. 
The drawbacks which exist in the United 
States are chiefly of a temporary nature. 
Weak spots are always to be found; but 
thus far we are free from the excesses 
which are so noticeable in Europe, espe- 
cially London, and which must eventually 
end in collapse, to the detriment of 
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The ‘* Car famine” is just now one of 
the troubles which nearly all our West- 
ern railroad managers have to deal with. 
We are sorry for these useful corpora; 
tions and sincerely bope they will soon 
be emancipated from these extraordinary 
trials. It is very strange that the grand 
army of watered stockholders, of these 
institutions, have made no complaint 


’ whatever concerning this unusual state of 


=a Silence is golden—while fat divi- 
ends are in prospect. 

Our banks are now all making money 
rapidly, as our advertising columns show, 
and their stocks are held at high and 
steadily advancing figures. Good divi- 
dends are paid and every institution 
seems to be increasing its surplus, This 

icy is both fashionable. and _ wise. 

ere are no better or safer corporations 
in New York thanourbanks. Those who 
are fortunate enough to own bank stocks 
will, in our opinion, do well to keep them. 

Money lenders—and_ there are thou- 
sands of them in New York—harvested a 
big crop of gold dollars last week. Bor- 
rowers were compelled at times to pay as 
high as from 10 to 35, per cent. per annum 
for its use on weil-secured demand loans. 
The immense disbursement by banks, in- 
surance corporations, trust companies 
and other institutions during the first 
week in January, will undoubtedly lower 
the rates to reasonable figures. 

The Burlington Free Press says that 
‘one banker in Boston drew 4.240 drafts 
last week, representing $58,800 which 
working people were sending to their rel- 
atives in Europe as Christmas gifts. We 
don’t hear of the workingmen in the free 
trade nations of Europe sending any such 
little tekens of 5 pen srg to their kins- 
men in this tariff-ridden country. Odd, 
isn’t it?” But let us keepup good cour- 


age. 

Within the coming fifteen days a vast 
amount of money will be distributed in 
the way of dividends by the Government 
and by our banks and other. corporations 
(local and foreign) through their agencies 
here. The grand total, it is estimated by 
those best acquainted with all financial 
matters, will amount tofrom seventy-five 
to one hundred millions of dollars. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Central National Bank has. de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
and a half per cent., pavable Januar ’ 

The Fourth National Bauk has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable Janvary 2d. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., 
ogee January 9th. 

he United States National Bank. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent,, payable January 2d. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 

mang Jaunary 2d, 
Eleventh, Ward Bank has declared 
a Lihat annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The Mount ~ a Bank has declared a 
enn of three per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 

The F Fraoklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and ahalf per 
cent, per annum, on all sums up to 
$3.000, payahl January. 20th, 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. per annum 
on all sums of five dollars and upwards to 
$3,000, payable Januar 7 Feet 

Toe trustees of the Seamen's Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be paid 
depositors at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on sums of $1,000 and under, at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on sums 
ranging between $1,000 and $3,000, and at 
the rate of 2 per cent, per annum on sums 
exceeding £9. 000, payable on and after 


is Nature, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
orn. TE ae ogy hose’ f 'y 20th. 
ake Shore and Michigan grathern 

East Company has dec seal a divi- 
dend of twoper_ cent. on its capital stock, 
and also an additional dividend of one 
hata thereon, both payable February 
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Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18-HASSAU STREET, MEW YORK GITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY.AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITES.LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED .ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 
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Weextend al ilities of a general Banking 
Business. 


3, A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 
Breedm NG 100 eet 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, .....#600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Ewecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 
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Money comes from Europe 
by millions to lend in little 
sums of $100 up on farms and 
city property. Banks are send- 
ing. it. 

Hadn't you better know how 
lending is done here ? 

Our primer tells. 


Tus Kansas City Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
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NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 


Capital. $500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guarap- 
teed. secured 
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BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
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REAL ESTATE 89 BOUGHT | and SOLD 
PROPERTY RENTED 712% 


remittances made promptly. 





LOANS on Fg agg gr eter ot years 


PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


In all denominations from $250 to $10,000, running five 
years, for sale at par and accrued interest. Principal 
and interest guaranteed and payable at the Third 
National Bank, New York. 


WHAT ARE DEBENTURES? 


This question is fully answered in a little pam 
phiet which is mailed free on request. Those havin 
money in smali or great sums, lying idle or drawing 
but a nominal interest, cannot ao better than to in- 
vest inthese securities. They arepositively the sim- 
piest form of investment ‘there is, and are as safe as 
Government Bonds. If you have money to invest, or 
desire further information, address 


WM. T. PRATT, Manager, 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co. 


40 and 42 Wall Street, New York. 











Capital Paid in... eéepwess 


37,945.85 
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THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres: 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
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The Oid Reliable. 
Every loan made is.carefully inspected by an ex- 
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The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co. 
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7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 








RARE 
INVESTMENT. 
Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 

management. One-third 


al y 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twent r 
cent. Write for particulars. * ad PF 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. | 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The pone issued by this Com pany are recog- 

nized by Investora seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 





Refe’ ard 
Messrs. A & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Sesten. Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo. wil Hea of the Onemical National 


yank, New York C ity. 
D. Gray. 9 ‘the National Safe Deposit Com- 


Paay, hicago. 1il 
F. A. Smi 'q.. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
sale the Savings Banks and Investors’ througbout 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A. Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the orai- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 











' WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 
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‘ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land ge cities in the West 
like St. Pani tor freadily ie  . and the prospects 
were never better th ~ at real cota it. | you “Geaire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 








BE. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 


WAsHINGTONS — SrpONG 
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HERRING & CO. 





Eastern Manager.. 


25) & 232 Broatway NY 








THE STATE TRUST CO., 


WILLIS 8. PAINE, President, 
WILLIAM L. L. TRENHOLM, Ist Vice Pres’t. 





Acts as. ; Trastee, Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, iver; also Fiscal and Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and 
Bonds. Takes the entire charge of Real and 
Personal Estates. 

Is a legal dépository for Court and Trust 
fands. Allows interest on deposits. 


DENVER 
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aha “fv ls no longer necessary Yor Eastern: cap 
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ists to ake to take 5 per cent. souustaien for safety. 
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OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


GEORGE G. yas pete Tavestment Agent, 
Money placed in ¢ ¢ choice  birst Norteages. Purchases 


either nthe the splendid city of Ome 
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Never @ a 
realty. Ample References. Corresponé¢ ence solicited. 
IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado.” SaeY eee wean onto loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tf and are SArE. =e 


arantee 7 per cent., and yient of Principal w 
pnd for our 


26 ne itable Bull a PA Thy 


a oR; Mavs. ae «| pens 7, Tabor ay 


F.G. PATTERSON gh MURR rn Manager. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 107 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTE&, 
General Agents 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance threugh the Rank. 

















; 


tke recently chosen CA PITAL of saBatieash tod DA- 
KOTA. offers sn opportunity for sate and profitable 
ifivestments in Real Estate. 

Choice inside property for sale. References and 
full iniormation furnished by the owners, 


H. M. & W. W. McDONALD, 





PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA, 

OR 

90 AND 92 BROADWAY, 
cin YORK. 

hen 6 per cent. , 

WHY nat per cent, can be 

Rat th VER ose secured 

mad tiewteoe responsible bd petit 

FRANCIS L. HINE, 

AGENT FOR 

McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers, 

DENVER, COLORADO, 


Sa y's ‘pet cent. inter- 
by choice improved DENV perty, 
96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
bo YOU WANT AN AGENCY? 





om A per cent. semi-annual ranteed stock 

which wi y brenrere 50 and.7 cent. addi- 

promis. wi nals AJ me Ry an 
whos 0. ya’ e 

Se mete Dincesore and 


sockholders best. Kanseac’ ieyansinesstnen. City, Mo. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CoO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investments for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only om good real estate secu- 


‘Retesences: -First National Bank macquatiny Mich 
Colorado National Bank, Denver. 


7% 20 Year Gold Bonds 


We Offer at Par and Interest $500,000 


BEAR LAKE AND RIVER WATER 
WORKS AND IRRIGATION CO. 


Bonds, due in 1909, Interest Payable April 
1st and October Ist. 
These Bonds are a portion ot a total of $2.000.- 
OO, and are ly wy tear Ta 
120 miles of canals di verding | f Bear Lake 
and Bear River into the Great Salt Take Valley, Utah, 
= irrigating 230,000 acres of land, and to supply the 
ity of Ogden and other towns with water for omes- 
pny and manufactu: 


They are sqqured by a First ‘Mortgage on all the 
roperty, canals, nchises and water rights belong- 
ine to the I Com 








peu clad. many thou- 

acres of fertile land in Nalt Lake Valley. The 

right isr rvedte advance the price with- 

out notice. For full information, address or inquire 
at the offices of the 


Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Co., 
No. 289 Broadway. New bony No: | ma Walnut a 
Philedetpain: No. “66 State — Le , Mass., an 

o 27 Custom House Street, Provi ence, R. I. 





AWNSEND & © 
Farms, Gatagne Yeon and Dairy Lands 


ark SRST, 
REAL ESTA AN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado 





, SUARANTEED. 
16 marnianvecans 


urow IMPROVED 
FARMS 1S ACITY PROPERTY 
™ KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent, 
sem any. Gotonel 





AMPLE Brier 
% 


ol" 
KANSAS 


A 
bp ii na DHND.KNOKECO 
ye geese 


nd Loam Agent, 
fee hl BOBTO: 
is 





\ORREES, See nat On cont. an 








Began Business 1870. 


the Soconne are made, devoting 
these points cannot be Slobosstanate 


Five nee Debenture Bonds ca hand for 
ounts and short time. 





An Unblemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Its stock is owned almost vey ter by — officers, who reside in the districts where 
9 hence the superior reliability of its 
No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Our Debentures are secured by First Sarah on lands worth more than three times the 
amount loaned on them. ers Loan & Trust Co. of New York holds 
these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 


rompt delive Also Savings Certificates for small 
Write usa Lewtendd, haeee, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


JULY lst, 1889, oii GipTvAL AND SURPLUS, $1208 100c14. 





Has returned to its investors, $10,394, ih 
Tn 1888 it returned tothem - $1,620,772 


attention to its business (the value of 
securities, 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 











CUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE co 


Ww RN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railwa: 
Bares : OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1 


PANY. 
aay Dakotas. 
peers reet. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in Os ost a part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 


confined to one-third presen 


resent value of 
trolled 1) Eastern ca d 


ccessful experience. 
to either ‘tice for pam phiets. 


Conservative management. Con. 


ORR Laweo".y Vice-President. 
J. M. LAWSON, General Agent. 





Fe RAGEr 
0 
oN. 


Presiden 
A. A DAULHAMUS. Secretary. 
Our 7 PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGESon 
Town and Farm prop- mo 
erties and our 6 PER 


NET INCOME 


NA | IONAL coo te cn 


BONDS amply secured. 
ARE UNEQUALED 
FOR CONSERVATISM 


7° 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST OONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000, 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 


If you desire to nvest money safely call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, New York Managers, 136 and 137 Broadway, New York. 
TOPEKA. 


BOSTON, 


LONDON. 





DENvER [ptered\paldson eatantnally: ize York 





DENVER’s sPopuiatiou i ineral output 
presuce, - 

men peta eg ents 

THOUSANDs ob fotiars from t es East being » 


or particulars to 
CLARKS S CAF, THES, ‘investment Bank- 









@1) 21 
(GonronmrraLNariona BANK. FEW YORK, 


- 20th, 1889, Sixty-second dividend.—The 
directors of this bank have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR (4) per cent., payable January 
6th, 1890, to which date, from 3ist inst., the transfer 
books will be closed. 


ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
sgn aie ys | 


re Ge SOK, ue 

Sena ipa te 
date. ©. H. PA’ SON Cashier. 

’ NATIONAL ) 














THE IMPORTERS’ AND 
BA aax oF ORK, 


uw Youx, Dect Deo. 40th, 1889. 
A. Pisexenings of or SevEN pie i CENT. our < OF 
pees 


Ay reo ble « ble .n the 2 4 day 0 
ranah othe ) remain c aod 
EDWakD isEN D, Cashier. 


been bested 
Janua 
tilt f ong 





INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and LIN- 

VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
peta a> anes cnn 


Th Kea Real Estate inthe ae Hleultazal segtion ot ar of 
West. Interest ble sem!-ann' 


Broa., N. Y. . We poll ee per 7 ceeran 
Loans sre ed by of t! Ietebcay ont 
the greatest care, and are upon ervative 
valuat: of this Songer have had 
fitteen years’ experience. emakea 
pean im a hay et 

0 © paper, runn ve 
months, suitable for anks. dence solic- 
ited. D: a 

President. 


C. H. TONORAY, Vice-President aad Manager 
19 N GUTHRIE. Prost Prost. IN, STRICKLER, Ci Coan’ r 


THE INVESTMENT, B BANKING ‘CO., 


We make first mortga pproved real 





the market. Sen 


G% and $ 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
128 Wall St., N. Y. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 


aa promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on SOR of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON aman 
KNOK. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBEMLAIN, Geen 




















REY HARHISON, Assr.-CASHIER. 
Corr a Solicited. 
Sums $200 and upward 
40 per an Sm of appraised value loaned. 
mination of properties. 
sins = —~ , pert iculars, e refer to 
o\ AND 2 2 PROFITS. 
We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 


Omaha and Nebraska Loans, 
[he 

The mee eCague Investment Co. 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 


made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages, Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 
Dalath, Ninn. 


—-— 














THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Society 
issues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
is a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 




















DIVIDENDS. 


HE BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, December 17th, 
1889.—The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after January 24, 1880. The transfer 

books will be closed until January 2d, 1890. 
E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


i hoe cere NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW New Liga a9 Mth, 1889. 








IRVING NATIONAL Bank, 
New YorK, December 19th, 1889. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of FOUR 
PER CENT.., payable on and after the 2a day of Jan- 
uary next, until which date the transfer books will 
remain closed. G, E. SOUPER, Cashier. 


EATHER MANUPACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BaNK, 2 WALL STREET, New York, Decem- 


ONK pahfowle Liven THIRTEENTH 


FS Nee toed Y tree from tax, 
meek te day boon deblared from the earn- 


ISAAC H. WALKER, i 


THE MAREET. AND Forse NATIONAL BANK, 


ew Dec. i 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE TAL Day 
eclared a semi-annual dividend of KOUR (4) 
R GENT. ft: ee of tax, payable on aud after Janu- 
ary 27d, 1890. The transfer books will be c unti 
tnat date. A. GILBERT, Casnier. 


ERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, DECEMBER 
th, 1889.—Dividend—The Directors of this 

bank have this day declared a dividend of THREE 

PER CENT. free of tax, payable on and after Janu- 

ary 2d, 1290. 

The transfer books will remain closed until that 

date. F. Bb. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


REE SUS  oeeee sep eovEss BANK, 
YORK, December 21st, 1089.—The Direct- 
ors oft this Bank have this day deciared aremi-annual 
aividend of £0 (4) PER VCENTL., payable on and 
afver January 24, lbw. 
Th sfer books be mee closed until that 
-H. CHASE Cashier. 


\HE NATIONAL PARK BANK O¢ NEW YORK, 
December 20th, 189.—T'ne directors of this bank 
have to-day deciared a dividend ot FOUR rEK 
CENT. from the earnings of tne past six months, 
payabie free of tax on one after January Ist, is. 
The transier books wiii be closed unuil that aace. 
GEOKGE 8. MIUKOK, Casnier. 




















HE NATIONAL BANK OF ixe REPUBLIC. 
New York«K, December 27th, 188¥.— Boa 
Directors Dave this da) declared mastoned of TOUR 
(4) PEK CENT. free of tax, payabie on and after 
‘Thursday, January %h, 1bW, until whicn date the 

transfer books wiil oe closed. 
kK. H, PULLEN, Cashier. 





UNITED STATES NATIONAL t ANK, 
Naw YORK, vec. Ath, led. f 
NHE BOARD OF DIKXECTORS OF THis BANK 
have this day declarea a quarterly dividend of 
TWO PER CENT. free of taxes, on its capital stock 
payable on and after January 2d, prox. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 





THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
NEW YURK, Lec, 2400, 1dd¥. 
VHE PRESIDENT ANY DInECiOns HAVE 
this day aeciareu asemi-annual ulvidenu oi four 
(a, per ceut., payable Jan. 2d, lew. 
‘bne transter books wili be closed untli Jan. 3th, 
189. DALLA> B. PRALT, Vasnier. 





= foams me o-§ BANK OF NEW Foes: " 
URK, Vecember z1st, b 
pas DIRECTORS. PROM ‘THK EARNINGS UF 
he past six* months, have aeciarea a semi- 
a dividend of 6 per cent., Tree ot tax, payable on 
and after January <a, 10%, 
‘he transfer pooks * will be closed until tha. date. 
®. U. MAY 6 W, Acting Casnier. 





THE ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 2 

NEW YORK, Decemver wth, 1889. 5 
MNHE BOARD Ue Dinnw fUao MaVE fis vaAY 
aeciared a seMi-aunusi Giviaenu of four (4) per 
cout, free from vax, payable on ana aiter Januury 
za, inv. ‘The transfer povks will remain c 108ea Until 

that aate. UMAKLES BK. BhUWN, Cashier, 








THE NortH RIVeR BANK, IN THE CITY 
OF New YORK, NEW Youk«K, mber .ist, 1880. 5 
VHE BOAKD Os DIREUTUKS BAVE ibis ey 
a 


. Is, until which 
lume tne transier Looks A pe J louea 
. H. LNGKKSOLL, Cashier. 


| ae He MORRIS BANK, 125TH sT., ANDATH 
.. NEW YORK, December %th, lst¥.—The 
wivectors have this day deciarea a semi-annuai aivi- 
dend of TT akKe PER a age Payable on aud aiter 
January 2d, low. Tr. - KOBLNDON, cashier, 


‘ITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
Niw YORK, 56 and 5s Bowery, corner Canal st. 


Pie UNTER 











Paulaun UAL DIVIDEND OF 


remainea on — for the three or sis montnas end- 


ing Dec. dlet, 
KD SAS 4 A. cae SAEED, President. 
HENRY HASLEK, Seo 
CHAKLES W, Hid, Cashier. 


Pranklin Savings Bank. 


Cor, 8th Avenue anu 424 St. 
FIFTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 

On and after January 20th, 1890, by order of the Trus- 
tees, a dividend of o4¢ per cent. Will be paid depositors 
entitled thereto on aii sums of $5 up to By, 

Money deposited on or vefore January sun will draw 
interest from vonaaey Ist. 
meuese | - - - = 85.2%6,272 





Surplu $571,.00u 
Bank open from 10 4: M. to. 8 P. M., and" on Monday 
eve’ rom 6 to $ o'clock. 
SnvmsbaLn LD ‘TURN aR, wa. G. CONKLIN, 
President. Secretary. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


NEW YORK, Dec, 23d, 1859, 
VITH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on all sums not exceeding $i,Uuv remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending on the 
dist inst. at. the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
BER CENT. per annum, payable on and after the 
third Monday in January next. 








from tax, out of of the 
quand after THULDAY; Jan 28,380. he 
FO a ne a OWARD * Cnahter, 


R. k HayWaap, EDWARD SCHELL, 
Secretary, President, 








22 (22) 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 


NOS, 1 AND 3 THIRD AVENUE, 
(Opposite Cooper Institue.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 
73D ores 

W YORK, Dec. 12, 1899, 
INTEREST for the yf ending Dec. Sist, 
1889, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, will be credited to depositors 
entitled thereto under ths by-laws of the bank. 
Interest payable Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1890. In- 
tereat from Jan 10n Deposits made on or before 
Jan. 10, 8. W. SNEDEN, Pres. 
G,N, CONETIN, Sec’y. ; 





Ye RIVER SAVINGS ae BANE. 
Southeast corner 8th Ave. and Mth Mg 


at ibe \ of $3 and ar 
Ss penpahapeenalagtan 


wad ES srarcons, President. 
WILLIAM B. 


The Seamen’s Bank for Savings, 


74 AND 76 WALL 8ST. 


ordered that inte rest be 
spooitors entitied thereto, under the by-laws se ee 





i 


fl 
a 
nd 


gies 
ai 
a 
E 
: 
ie 
= 
HE 


3 


Tr um. 
oe than ree Thousand Dollars, 
amount prior to the limita: 
a. at the rate of TWO PER 
on and after 
raat C. STURGES, Pres't. 


New York, December 26th, 1889. 


BBE 
rf 





> 
id 





ELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN 

R. R. Co., New Yors, December 27th, 1889.— 

A dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company will be 


paid January 20th, 1890. 
Transfer books will close at oy. M., December ist, 


| FRED'E * TBBENS, Treasurer. 





THE LAKE = fee eases 8 SOUTH&tRN 
OMPAN 
TREASURER’ 1 ae nD CENTRAL Depot, 


291 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THis COM- 


eS next, the LDERS of 
record at 8 o’clock P.M. on the %ist inst., at which 
time the transfer books will be closed, to be reope: 
on the morning of the uy DAY of Faunvany next. 

. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





Waertgam UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
w YorK, December lith, 1888. 5 


DIVID END NO. 85. 

The Board of Di 8 have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December ist 
inst. and an extra dividend of THREE-QUARTERS 
OF ONE PER CENT., both payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January 
next to shareholders of record on the 2th day of De- 
cember, inst . 

The transfer books will be ciosed at 3 0’clock on the 
afternoon 4 ee inst., and reopened on the 
ny 4 nytt: . H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 


ELECTIONS. 
HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, New Yor«.—The annual election of 
Directors of this bank will be held at its banking- 
house, 128 Broadway, on Tuesday, January lith, 1490. 
Polls will open at 12 M. and close at | P.m. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

















HE BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, December 9th, 
1889.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the bankiag-house, No. 48 Wall St., 
on Tuesday, January Mth, 1890. 


The polls will be open from 12 to 1 o'clock. 
E. S. MASON, Cashier. 


MRMIOAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
r 12th, 1889.—The annual election for 

Directors met this bank for A enamine, res year will be 
king-h No. 270 dway, on 

Tuesday, the tith day of January, 1890, between the 
hours of one and two o ejock F 
wM.J. QU NLAN, Jn., Cashier. 


THs IMPORTERS’ ane sEaneeey ape an, 
BAN corpse 
Of 








uw 
The annual election for directors of ‘this bank will 
be held at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and 
Barres Street, Ta ay. January iéth, 1890. The poll 
will be open from 12M. to1 P.M. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


EATHER Pawar screenees of (tal 
BANK, 2% WALL STREET, r 





January léth, 1890, from iM. to 
ISAAC H, WALKER, Cashier. 





THe Basen | BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, be 
r 


ORK. 
NHE ANNO Ale BLBOTION ¥OR DIRECTORS 
MI this Bank wiil be held at the banking-house 
ba ati hee January Mth, ss 


12 M. an . PULLEN, Cashier. 





NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND Daoving BANE, 


Tv" ANNUAL EBL’ 
of the Bank will be heid at the Banking House, 
No, 1% Bowery, on Cuesday, Jan. Mth, 1890, 


the hours of 12M. and 1 P.M. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier, 
THE NATIONAL Pony. BANK oF New York, 
=e ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
tthe bank 


rooms, 
216 Broadway,on TUESDAY, January 
14th, 1890, bet ween the hours of i? noon and "LP. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, * 
New York, Dec. 28th, 1839. 
N ELECTION ros DIRECTORS OF THIS 
and also for Inspectors of the next ensuing 
election, will be held at the banking house on Tues- 
day, January lth, 1890, between tho hours of 1 and 2 
P.M. OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 











UNT MORRIS BANK, 12TH_STEZT AND 

“~ Paux A AVENUB, New YORK, December 28th, 

he ann election of Directors of this bank 

will be the bank -house, 125th Street and 

Ss ‘Avenue, Tharsday, anuary 9th, 1890, between 
i W. BOBINSON, Cashier 





Commercial 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


HoLipay influences, stock-taking prep- 
arations and spring-like weather have 
all combined to reduce business in the 
dry goods trade toa nearly lifeless con- 
dition so far as commission houses are 
concerned. Jobbers have by aid of clear- 
ance sales of surplus stocks at reduced 
prices, found more to do and in some 
lives of domestic prints, ginghams and 
dress goods a fair turn over has been re- 
corded. The protracted open character 
of the winter is giving rise to serious 
doubts ‘of such good results being realized 
during the ensuing few months as at 
one time appeared certain. Retailers 
are nearly unanimous in regard to its bad 
effect on their trade, and as this means 
accumulating stock at the ultimate dis- 
tributing points jobbers and agents are 
likely to find its influence affecting them 
in a smaller re-order and re-assortment 
demand than usual in the early months 
of the year. Already the exceptional 
ease with which collections have hither- 
to been made-is being disturbed, and re- 
ports are much less encouraging from 
salesmen and others on the road during 
the past week. There have been several 
failures among cloak houses directly at- 
tributed to the abnormal climatie condi- 
tions; and altho some uneasiness has been 
created in other directions no very seri- 
ous apprehensions are entertained. All the 
same, the boy with his first pair of skates 
is not more anxiously looking for ‘‘ hard” 
weather than are the dry goods people. 
Beyond the clearance sales already 
mentioned, print cloths are the only 
weak spot in the market, and they close 


the week with rather more steadiness 
than displayed at the opening. 


COTTON GOODS, 


There has been a light demand at first 
bands for staple cotton goods, jobbers be- 
ing intent upon clearing out stocks and 
stuck-taking arrangements. Converters. 
and cutters also operated much less freely, 
and the export demand was confined to 
moderate dimensions. Prices have ruled 
firm on all brown, bleached and colored 
cottons, and where advances have lately 
been made they are well maintained. 
far as this department is concerned stocks 
are in much better shape than usual at 
this time of the year. Print cloths de- 
clined to 34c. for 64x64’s early in the week, 
and altho buyers still refuse to goon ex- 
cept at that price manufacturers now 
hold for 8 9-16c. per yard. Business is 
thus ponsanen ee and small sales only have 
been reported; 56x60’s are unaltered at 
3c. per yard. Prints, printed cotton 
dress goods, ginghams, ‘and wash dress 
fabrics, have been jobbed with some 
freedom at reduced prices in view of 
stock taking, but beyond this there has 
been little done for current requirements, 
Agents report continued orders, altho on 
a reduced scale, for spring and summer 
fabrics. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


Soft wool and worsted dress goods 
have been in light request, very few 
buyers having put in an appearance this 
week. The movement on account of back 
orders owing to the anxiety of purchasers 
to get possession of their goods, has been 
more active than usual at this season. 
Agents all round quote firm prices, stocks 
being well under control. In men’s wear 
woolens, new business has been extremely 
light, but there has again been a fair 
movement on account of back orders. A 
few agents have opened new season’s 
heavy fancy cassimeres at about last sea- 
son’s prices, but a general display will nut 
be made for a few weeks yet. Other 
features are entirely unchanged. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January lst, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 


of last year: 
For the week. 1889. 1888. 
Entered at the vo: $8,098,231 $2,475,337 
on market.. 2,815,611 2,467,544 
Since Jan. lst. 
Entered atthe port... - 134,281,700 126,876,990 
Thrown on market.... 133,822,741 125,174,207 


The foreign department has been quite 
featureless beyqnd excessive dullness. 
Very limited business is reported, with 
prices of leading staples steady and un- 
changed. 


READING NOTICES. 


A FEARFUL LOSS. 


It is ia a Lota Lome ant poor secte--a lees to the 
patience and C) of the season’s efforts. 4 








goes on 
thelr s are more after, are 
true to fresh _ just as 
name 
and whey wil you a copy of their 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE owe bys, rg ee to our subscribers 





subscriber in each case from one to five dol- 
lars. A subscriber for two years 
dollars and saves a dollar, or for 
he Werw ten dollars and saves five 
fobs | all of our old and newsu bers 
- appy New ooo and —_ celebrate it with 
m in publish &@ magnificent 

poem b Mr. Whittier ‘ach will be found 
on the fir-t of the paper. 

The e regular rate of THE INDEPENDENT is 
pny do. .o a tampll —_ every ceeetone 

rat less than tke % <3 

ny rate ont y taking advantage of the fol- 
lowing clu 


Two aaledediens Oe ak otk ol 2.50 each. 
Four Se See 
Fiveor more“ —.....4 sees 200 “* 


Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with INDE- 
PENDENT. 

During the past week we have — 
many individuals, reading rooms 
stitutions with their entire list of periodi- 
cals for the year 1890, in some cases the 
orders amounting toa ‘large sum. 


OBITUARY. 











Tae Rev. RANSOM HAWLEY, the second minister 
to receive a commission to Indiana from the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, closed his lite’s work 


on the 18th of November. He was born in Bridge- 
1 licensed the Assoc 

tion of the t of Fairfield County, 
" 1824. Graduated at Au and se 


. y four places of idence. 
organiz cou Sabbath-School Union in 
in ize and 


Indiana, and was untiri 

build up charches, Sabbath-schools and temperance 
societies. H wido 
son in Terre Haute, Ind., the 


ingest son 
ministry. The eldest daughter 5 gave her life asa 
missionary to China and Japan. 


oenold, 
Constable A Co 

LINENS 
Housekeeping Goods. 


Extra double Damask Ta- 
ble-cloths and Napkins. 


Huck Towels and Towelings, 
Damask Towels, 
Linen Sheetings, 
Pillow Linens, 
Blankets and Quilts. 


These goods are all from 
the best manufacturers, pur- 
chased at very low prices, 
and will be found equal in 
quality and price to any of- 
fered in this market, 


Proadovary LR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 
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incomplete without it. 
If you can’t get it elaewhere address 
WM. DREYDOPPEL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


8. DAVIS, JR.'S 
DIAMOND BRAND, 


OINOINNATL 
49th YEAR. 


Hams and Breakfast Bacon. 


= B.A & Ch 


OFFER AT THEIR 


LARGE SALE 
LINENS 
HOUSEKEEPING 
GOODS, 


THURSDAY, JAN. 2, 1890, 
RICHARDSON SONS & OWDEN 


AND 


JOHN $. BROWN & SONS’ 
FINE LINENS AT 


33% LESS THAN REGULAR 
PRICES. 














Comprising Fine Table Cloths, in all sizes, up to six 
yards long, with Napkins to match. 





Hemstitched Cloths with Napkins to match. 





_Knotted fringe Lunch Cloths, with 3 and 4 rows of 
revering, and Doilies to match. 





Hemstitched Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases. 





Open-work Embroidered Buffet and Table Scarfs 
and Squares. 





White Linen Table Damask by the yard. 





Towels and Towelling. 


Marseilles and Crochet Bedspreads, Blankets, etc 
etc. 


18th St., 19th St. & 6th Ave., N.Y. 


(18th Street Station Elevated Road.) 


CANTRELL 


Manufacturer and Retail Dealerin 


LADIES’, CENTS’ and ect ee i 
FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Riding Boots and Leggins. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 
No. 25 West Twenty-Third Street, 
NEW YORK. 
GEORGE CANTRELL. HARRISON H. CRANE 











WINDOW SHADES. 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 





Our spring fixtures are the best made. 
Use only the best and have your dealer 
supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotel has been enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner House.” It now hasconnected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, all of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. One hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Prop: ietors. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


Lakewood, N. J. 
Much enlarged; increased facilities for treatment; 


‘Thermal, Turkish, Roman, Pine and ail Hy- 
Baths; Electricity in all its forms; Dr. Dr. 


t of 

ayy haiation with Condensed Air intalato lations 

BAY ibto June 1 with or at treatmen Se 
a, J, CATE, M.D, 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE. 20TH TO Boy ST. 


Special Notice. 


Having purchased the best part of 
the stock of a firm of importers and 
manufacturers of cloaks at less than 


90 PER CENT. OF COST 


to manufacture, we will sell the same 
at the following prices: 








3,000 Ladies’ Fine Imported Jackets, with or without 
vests, in a variety of cloths, 


$2.98, $3.98 and $4.98; 


former prices, $5.95, $7.75 and $9.95. 
2,000 Extra Fine Imported Cloth Jackets, 


$6.95, $9.75 and $12.50. 
Less than Half Price. 
$25,000 WORTH OF LADIES’ FINE IMPORTED CLOTH 
NEWMARKETS AT LESS THAN 50 
OENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 
$10.50 Newmarkets will be sold at $4.98 
14.75 Pace en 6.98 
19.50 9.75 
25.50 12.75 
35.00 16.75 


WE ARE CLOSING OUT THE BALANCE OF OUR FINE IMPORTED LONG 


AND SHORT GARMENTS AT ONE-HALF 
THE FORMER PRICES. 


750 English Seal Plush Sacques, 


$14.75, $19.75, $24.95 & $29.75; 


former prices, $25.00 to $59.00. 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN 


$6 Ti ‘6 


LADIES’ PLUSH JACKETS, WRAPS, WEWMARKETS 


IND RAGLANS. 


WE HAVE REDUCED OUR ENTIRE STOCK 
OF SUITS TO HALF PRICE. 


Ladies’ Alaska Seal Sacques, London dyed, 


$110.00, $129.00 and $145.00; 
former prices, $159.00 to $210.00. 


Alaska Seal London-Dyed Jackets, 


$85.00 and $110.00; 
former prices, $125.00 and $155.00. 
Alaska Seal London-Dyed Newmarkets and Raglans, 


$225.00 and $259.00; 
former prices, $375.00 and $450.00. 


We will offer the balance of our Fur-Lined Circulars, Newmarkets 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


RICH FURS, 
at lowest possible prices. 
5th Avenue and 45th St., 





and 14 West Fourteenth 8St., N.Y. 


* HOLIDAY GIFTS * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUPACTURERS. 












242 Canal 8t., N.Y. 








and also on the clasp of every Garter. 


i ie ong Mig. Oo 


Pactory, Bridgeport, Ot 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 


Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 
The ARMSTRONG MPG. CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


The Celebrated PATENT. 
; Only perfect cuff, sleeve and coilar Button made, 
PyecerPairoxe ee el me one piece. Goes in like a wedge and pms 
An LETs. around across the button-hole. 


Strong, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 














A. W. Re lanag then 


omens: * . fer. 2 a -_ 









ves easesss AND MATERIALS Benedict Building, 
paren las” Coeeeeed 4 Te on its, ote * 171 Broadway,cor. Cortlandt St., * 
Engravers’ Machinists’ NEW YORK. 

Bast cor. Fulten and Dutch Strents, W. Vv. ESTABLISHED 1821. 
LAS VEGAS HOT SPRIN GS, 
NEW MEXICO. 
oa Pris delightful beaks and pleasure resort is cicanted ont the gowtheastern i - the Santa Fe of 


their c ve effects 
ualled. The climate is unexcelled 


about ten to one, either in Winter or 


tual sunshine, this place 
E ROUTE. . 


THE 


> PHOENIX HOTEL 


Is a commodious and massive structure of 
. stone—the finest. watering-place west of the 

ZA Allechanies. It has every convenience of 
. &) modern times and is elegantly furnished 
a3 and the inas 


and Hotel are located on a 
‘ mk of the main l'ne of the SA vor FE 
ROU miles from the town of Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, is readily accessible by 
telegraph, telephone and four passenger 
trains per It is extensively used as a 
resting and bathing place by jes en 
route to the Pacific Coast as well as by all 
classes of rest, ey el = health seekers 
from every part of th ntry. 
aan elegant illustrated p pampniet, describ- 
4 Hotel and Springs and the numerous 
nts of interest in that vicinity, will be 
eat. postage prepaid, upon addressing 


C. D. SIMONSON, 
General Eastern Agent. 
261 Broadway, WN. Y. 













LADIES 1% 


EMOREST. 
4 4 the land. 


a a Ly a in eve’ 
Selobrated Patterns have 


We are the publishers of the w 






away to new subscri 


uh Demorest ane —— 


" Stocking ssuppertere 
DEMOREST ype MOD 
FASHION SOURNAL isa 
illustrated, 


m in use over 40 years. 
well-known pu 


Mn. Demorest’s Ilustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 
dering Ba next 90 CLT pocronee ite cireect end we wil give 






ae se 


AMARVELOUS OFFER | 


"By A Reliable House! 


SUPPORTERS sommes 


Her 
on, 



























. Demorest’s Health 
Braces. 
> 


e 
Shoulder 





How To Obtain 
Two | Articles : 


busotiaee Rinker 
REMEMBER THERE 


4 (\ 
itl 


wile 


SUPPORTERS 


We know the Demorest 


Ph 





17 EAST 











and Jackets at less than half price. 


morest Fashion 
aud advise our readers to accept their 









wos 









One Pair of STOCKING SUPPORTERS 


het ether heaton Noney Order, 44 
THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 


This offer should be taken advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 100,000 
ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. A NOT APPEAR al 
(L. _ Sentieadeataabeernine fee 








Spe 42040 


pinoys 











HOW — OBTAIN FREE | 
Tle Mme. Demorest Corset! ™ 


Cente for one 
Si peal my JOURNAL and a x' 25 cents n@ ditional t yo 0 pay postage 


& CENTS in all, and we 
Ih Of entpeen Fe REE 
Stocking Suppo: 
Br beaee In al, wed will 


om to oar JOU RMAT. 1 Ar we amticien one Pat Pate of 


cit maak 




















-SHOULDED BRACES 


1 mail 


1S NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS, 


Our house has been for over #0 yen and 
are vires it in the 
red Letter. 





stamps. Add 1 communications to 


i4th STREET, NEW YORK. 





i 
a 
4 





ANOTHER WORKER OF MIRACLES. 


As we have bifass re remarked, it is al- 
ways wise, ‘when issuing more or less 
** confidential ” circulars, to see to it that 
they contain only the truth, and will not 
look ill-im the light; because there is al- 
ways an uncertainty whether some copy 
may not fall into the hands of unsympa- 
thigmg persons who will turn it over to 
the press, ‘There comes to us—of course 
not directly:from the. party issuing it— 
the following: 

“ OFFICE OF THE SUPREME LODGE, 


“ORDER R OF TONTI, 
“608 Chestuut Street, 


“ PHILADELPHIA, June 18th, 1889. 

“Dear Str :—We weite to ask you if you 
will co-operate with us in getting up a 
lodge of the Order of Tonti in. your town. 
Of course, there will be something in it for 
you. You understand the Order pays a 
thousand dollars in seven years and twenty- 
five dollars a week sick-benefits, and the 
sick-benefits are deducted from the final 
payment at the expiration of seven years. 
The assessments are two dollars and a half 
each on a@ $1;000 ¢ertificate, and they come 
about twelve to fifteen times a year. 

** Now, if you will be kind enough to co- 
operate with us, all we ask you to do will 
be to secute a hall for the meeting and let 
us know the price of the same. Also let us 
know the name of the hall and where in the 
town it is located; and give us in your let- 
ter the date that you may fix for holding a 
public meeting, with a view of instituting 
a lodge on that evening. It will be neces- 
sary, also, in order that we can assist you in 
the matter, for you to send us the names 
and addresses of as many men in your town 
as you wouid like us to invite to be present 
at that meeting, We will sendout the in- 
vitations and notify them of the meeting, 
and attend to other details after we receive 
your letter. We will also pay the cost of a 
hall 1 would suggest Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
or Masons’ Hall, or Red Men, or Knights 
of Pythias, or Goiden Eagle. I would sug- 
gest that you pay not over one dollar anda 
quarter to two and a half for the same. If 
you desire to help advertise the meeting 
and want any advertsing matter, we will 
send you whatever you wish free. If we 
can get men enough present to listen to an 
address by the Supreme President, I believe 
we cao. institute the lodge on the same 
evening; if not, it would put the matter in 
such a shape that you could institute it 
probably in a week or two after the public 
meeting. 

“ Of course we don’t invite anybody to be 
present only males between ctighteen and 
sixty, and to all such the meeting will! be 
entirely free. 

“I hope to hear favorably from you, as we 
have a gcod Order and a good plan. If it 
should be possible that you could not do 
this, cag’t you find us a good man, and put 
this letterin his hands and ask him to fol- 
low its instructions. > 

* Yours fraternally, 
*D. H. KENNEY, Sapreme Secretary.”’ 

Several other pieces of printed matter 
come with this. One is a colored ship 
thus : 

“ Deputies wanted! Every State and 

Territory of the United States and in the 
British Possessions and.Mexico. Very lib- 
eral compensation! Correspond with the 
Supreme Secretary for information, Char- 
ter, Application, etc., ete.” 
Ancthéris an eight-page sheet, called The 
New Leaf, crammed with appropriate 
stuff. Another is a sixteen-page leafiet on 
yellow paper, called A Forecast,containing 
the by-laws of the Order and a catechism 
about it. Another is a circular letter ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Dear Sir and Brother,” signed 
by the Supreme Secretary, beginning, 
** Your name heving been handed me as 
one who takes an active interest,” etc. 
This is a well-worn dodge of lottery- 
dealers and other ‘‘ sharps,” who get. .ad- 
dresses of persons in the rural districts in 
any way they. can, and then try, by open- 
ing with a complimentary style of ad- 
dress, to make the recipient suppose he 
has been especially selected for his abil- 
ity audinfiaence. Formerly, the trick of 
lithographing the circular in script was 
used to make it pass as a personal letter; 
now, ‘‘ typewriter type,” with a few 
wrong words ‘‘ corrected ” with the pen (?) 
is employed, and also, as in this vase, a 
[Dictated) is placed at the upper corner to 
farther the deception, 








Now. here.is the familiar “ Iron Hall” 
scheme, the temporary sigue eon at that 
having caught the a 
persons all over the 
ments are to be $2°60 on sulin’ serie: 
cate, and are.to.come ‘‘ about twelve to 
fifteen times a year.” Fifteen of them 
would be $37,50 a year; in seven years, 
$262.50, for which $1,000 is to be returned. 
There is no mistaking the statement, as 
made in the first paragraph of the circu- 
lar above, and the only explanation ef the 
method is the old one of the Iron’ Hall, 
that the borrowed $10 is to be repaid by 
borrowing $100 more: 

‘* Q—How about the last man ? 

“‘A—There is no last man. There is 
never likely to be any last.man, until the 
winding up ofall. human. affairs; then if 
there should be such a thimg.as the. last 
man, he would be the richest man of the 
entire fraternity, because then he would be 
the sole legatee to the Reserve Fund, which 
Fund perpetuates the Order forever.” 

Here is an unqualified undertaking to 
pay, in seven years, $1,000 for less than 
$270, and the parties who manage the 
scheme mingle hypocrisy and impudence 
with their fraud, for not only do they 
‘*bother ” the victim in every paragraph 
but actually drag in the name of the 
Saviour of the world, as thus: 

** BUSINESS AND BENEVOLENCE! CHARITY AND 
“ FRATERNITY ! LAW AND LOVE! 

“ Law, as exacting as thatof Moses, in cer- 
tain particulars, because the Order requires 
the scrupulous fulfillment of certain essen- 
tial conditions on the part of the benefi- 
ciary. Love, second only to that of Christ, 
and unknown in any other enterprise in the 
world, in that it is unselfish, and requires 
only of the brethren the minimum mutual 
fee demanded by the best authority of tables 
of life expectancy. Business, because con- 
ducted strictly upon business principles; 
and benevolent, because no more is required 
of the beneficiary than to pay actual ex- 
penses of the business. It is simply reduced 
toa living principle and biended into har- 
monious unity.” 

Is it possible to suppose the parties who 
get up such schemes are not swindlers? 
They do-not indicate the amount of the 
“something in it for you,” and perhaps 
they mean to leave their agent, after ‘‘the 
Supreme President” has ** institated’’ the 
lodge, to console himself with the flat- 
tery which has been “ fraternally” ad- 
dressed to him. Of course, all these 
schemes are aimed at the ignorant; but 
are not the ignorant entitled to protec- 
tion? To be sure, there isa proverb that 
the buyer must look out; yet the law 
prohibits offering him watered milk, and 
immature veal, and counterfeit money. 
Why should the law sanction offering 
him counterfeit insurance, especially 
after allowing him to infer that it has 
guaranteed insurance for him? The State 
of Massachusetts—to its own disgrace— 
has even deliverately indorsed, by pro- 
tecting under its laws, notwithstanding 
the earnest oppositiun of the Insurance 
Commissioner, the infamous Iron Hall 
itself. Itis a shame that the common- 
wealth, which banns swindling in some 
forms, declines to protect its most help- 
less citizens against swindling under the 
guise of insurance and ‘‘benefit’”’ schemes. 
If no attempt to regulate insurance were 
made, and if the widest announcement 
were given that everybody must take care 
of himself, the injury would still be 
large, because it is in practice impossible 
to make everybody aware of any sort of 
public notice, and those who would miss 
it are the very ones most in need of know- 
ing it; but here is a pretense of insurance 
supervision, from which people get the be- 
lief that everything permitted to flourish 
is therefore sound. Such an inconsist- 
ency.is both bad.in policy and wicked in 
morals, 


A LAYMAN ON FIRE INSURANCE. 


Mrg..JoHN R, Waters, of 86 Worth 
Street, writes as follows to the New York 
Times: 

















**Tam glad to see that such an influential 
journal as The Times is giving attention to 
the immoralities of our fire insurance sys- 
tem. The existence of fire ‘insarance as at 
present conducted is doubtless responsible 
for three-fourths of the total values annu- 
ally destroyed by fire, for fire insurance, as 
now conducted, directly encourages imper- 
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fect balcingegaesoggee | and the use t; 


the torch. 





? 
w that at a price anything is 
insurable and to its full. value. 

“The remedy is obvious. A law which. 
will effectively make it impossible in any 
case for the assured to recover from under- 
writers more than, say, four fifths ofthe 


property k 


ascertaimed loss is what fs To this 
way owners aed oy fn pee oe 
to bear’one-fifth ese deals this would 
stimulate them to the use of preventive 
means, such as slow-burping construction, 
automatic sprinklers and other extinguish- 
ing appliances, automatic alarms, and live 
watchmen, and to systematic care; order 
and cleanliness about their risks. 

“Under such a régime of course nobody 
would buy insurance to exceed. four-fifths 
of the value at risk, but on the Other hand 
every owner would be encouraged to cover 
those four-fifths,and consequently proper- 
ties woaldas arule go more fully insured 
than they do to-day.” 

Quite generally, outside of this State— 
where such belief has not yet been put 
into the form of law—the popular belief 
is that an insurance policy is purely a 
wager as to whether a particular piece.of 
property will barn, and that if it does 
burn the company has lost the wager and 
must pay without question; this is the 
foundation of *‘valued policy” laws. The 
second paragraph above, however, is 
much too broadly stated, the meaning 
being that underwriters knowingly write 
policies upon any sort of property, in 
apy amount asked, reserving to them- 
selves the naming of the rate, but leaving 
the applicant to virtually fill out the 
policy in every other particular. A plea 
for absolute literalism will not cover such 
assertions; and altho it is true that a 
company could afford to write on a burn- 
ing building at sume price, it is not true 
that insurance can be in practice got on 
“anything.” And altho it is true that 
considerable property is in fact over- 
insured—-because underwriters are not 
omniscienc and applicants imagine that 
policies are paid at their face as a matter 
of course—it is not true that a man can 
get insurance policies without regard to 
value at risk or that companies are indif- 
ferent on this point, Sucha sweeping as- 
sertion represents the companies as per- 


.fectly willing to make the business pure 


wager. 

lt is true that no sane man would fire 
his own property, if uninsured, and that 
over-insurance—or full insurance in case 
of unsalable merchandise and a falling 
market—tempts men to turn incendiary 
as to their own property. Hence, if there 
were no insurance, nobody would burn 
up his own property. On the other hand 
the malicious man who sets fire or would 
like to set fire to the property of others 
would have his temptation to do so vastly 
increased; now, on the contrary, the more 
the property is covered the more he real- 
izes that it is impossible for him to hurt 
the object of his hate, and even if he does 
not know anything about the insurance 
he surmises that it may exist. Mr, Wa- 
ters does not know, or he overlooks, the 
fact that insurance is a discouragement 
as well as a temptation to the incendiary. 

The last paragraph of Mr, Waters’s letter 
is simply ridiculous. How.alaw limiting 
recovery to four fifths could encourage 
anybody to keep covered to four-fifths— 
especially if owners resorted more gener- 
ally to the preventive appliances men- 
tioned and thus felt a greater sense of se- 
curity; but suppose every owner should 
be encouraged to cover four-fifths? The 
context and ‘‘consequently” imply that 
the writer thinks property is generally 
insured now on less than four-fifths; and 
yet he has just been arguing that the in- 
surance which now exists tempts to care- 
lessness and incendiarism. First, he says 
that there is too much insurance, so that 
owners rely on it tocover their careless- 
ness and even their criminality, and 
therefore the maximum recoverable 
should be made less; then the proposed 
remedy of a less insurance proportioned 
to value is to result in’a larger average 
proportion than now exists, If either end 


-of Mr. Waters’s argument had the smaill- 


pox, the other end would be in no danger 
of catching it, 








rout is the 
affair and interest of the companies, seems 
to be rooted in thepublic mind, It will 
be rooted out, seme. time, very likely; 
but now it is rooted in. To have insured 
is supposed to have turned the whole 
subject over to the underwriters, The 


notion. ef the average property-owner is 
that everything he does, or omits to do, 
which makes for fire prevention or slow 
burping. whether it is in construction or 
in-safety appliances, is a debit against 
the insurance companies, and he wants 
them to acknowledge it forthwith; from 
a watchman toa pail of water, every item 
should be recognized by an easing in his 

rate. That is, his insurance is taken 
as he is, and every betterment is on his 
part supererogation; why should he spend 
labor and money to improve the com- 
pe fprorey and better their chances 
wager he has bought of them? If 
he dare th things, let the company pay ac- 
Of course, it is under the 
strictly. meant plan, and not elsewhere 
that prevention finds an easy course, for 
it is only there that men feel that they get 
credit for every item of their outlay; the 
Factory Mutuals have been successful for 
this reason, and if it were only possible 
at present to apply that system generally, 
fire insurance would be at the beginning 
of its happy days. 

Itisas chinks way of writing tocharge 
the fire waste upon fire insurance because 
ifthere were no insurance existing every- 
body would be forced to be careful; but 
there is nothing practical in such writ- 
ing, because there is insurance, and al- 
ways will be—the lack of it, as if all the 
companies should fail in a day (if such 
a thing is conceivable) would throw 
exerything into chaos, and there would be 
new companies started within twenty- 
four hours. Undoubtedly, however, and 
most emphatically, there ought to bea 
far greater—and a far more keenly felt— 
community of interest between under- 
writers and each individual property- 
owner than there now is or ever has 
been. Mutuality really is at the founda- 
tion, and it isso far down that nobody 
feels himself standing on it. It isin just 
this direction that reform and rescue for 
underwriting must be found. 





THE failures of Avsessment Associations 
during the year 1889 remind an observer 
of the falling of leaves after a hard frost 
in autumn in two particulars: their great 
number, and that the mest of them have 
attaived a ripe old age—say of from five 
to eight years. 

Millions of dollars have been paid into 
these concerns under the delusion that 
insurance was being procured “ at about 
one-half usual rates,” and the greater 
part of it is worse than lost. 

aeeatmenannes 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 











Every policy-holder a stockholder and epnttiled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies, a: d 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


AOTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretarv. 


b PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
‘eatures. 


| PENN MUTUALLIFE 
New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Fost Office Square, Boston. Massachusetts, 
PERIL Pie APS: 19,8 8S 48 

$436,189 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at life ra’ 
A nua usene 








ioucions are paid upon all 


polic 
pers Bs policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der aud pald-u; values to which tne in- 


is butitien by the nassnchee tts Statute, 
Pa yee Ly and values for any age senton ap- 
company’s Office, 


BENJ.F. STEVENS, President, 
J08, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. y, Wa a SemRUnn, 
Bb. TURNER, Aves. See 








Jantiary 2, 1890.] 
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ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, January 234, 1889, 


The Trustees, mm Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 
on the Slat of December, 1888 





Japuary, 1888,...... ade seed sceccnenseeeosecece 1,388,238 O01 
Total Marine Premiume.................--+ 25,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from ist oper a 

1888, to 3ist December, 1888,... <» $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same 

aanennekndesebsins cbens 3 
ae tay Premiums and Ex- 
os ddgh te cccusenchogeeded’ 687,287 98 
oy y see has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,468,000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

REE SE eet ees 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Laneiceanetis ewe 1,374,912 
Cash in Bank... cocccssesee 282,81208 

Amount...,...... fmininne ent $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or theh 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil) 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates wil] be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 























By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
W. #. H. MOORE. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D.LEVERIC 
JAM iW. N. DENTON SMITH. 
wi. 8 Is. EDW'D FLOYD-JONEs. 
BENJ H. JOHN L_ RIKE 
EDM 'W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 
T B. ISAAC BELL, 
[AM DEG THOMAS MAITLAND, 
LLTAM H.WsBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
ILLIAM EF. DODGE. GEOKGE H. MACY, 
QEOR EP 18s. LAWRENCE TURN URK 
Softw o ‘WLETT. GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P. HAWLEY SWiLLtn LAMSINCK. 





BOULTON 





NRY E. HA [ 
a ELL #. HOADLEY. 


JOEN D,. JO President. ~ 
wi RS Preis Vice-President. 
A A RAVEN. Second Vice.lresident 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in ee 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BU RFORD, President. 
. eal RIGH 
YAre LW HIGHT. T, assistant Secretary. 
. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 

EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 
* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever beiore offered, and 
the policy pees is the most liberal and equitable con- 

t consistent with recognized business principles. 
THE MARKED SUCCESS =A. achieved by this 
gine shows that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 
a 
Goon) AGE aa gestring to represent the Com. 
pany, are invit ress J. 5. sweunee Super- 
tof A oad at Home Office 
A Death Rate so Low as soubabiart be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 


Mb SS oe $15,040,879 23 
2,907,432 64 














eee 
Insurance in Force........ 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
4:373:038 98 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard).. Gresearsi = 
Cash 


surrender values stated ‘in every poli 
teed by the Massachussetts Non Porfelters 


ew bitte naan 189 Broadway, 





- SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 





W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 











THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 
OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 





The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom oftravel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.-CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.-CASH, 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.-AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 


cation, and are guaranteed 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets . ... . $126,082,153 56 __ 








IN a ale ca snd, Ok eek cats aude saiubieahicenes ie ch pages had aiibien $7,275,301 68 
I III 8 PO 2 ion ae tahoe ccececepwocdcconstacccbesceeen ne $7,940,063 63 
Increase SO dines Heeb onc Th ews y 000 de nde cos Esvacn's sobes aii thn de chee $1,645,622 11 
aaa in fo: Piiintinsnssases sb sAcraestnbear ence deceenevesenecepasnsnnes, tenn insnns vet 
EE lias icnck enctinsct) eccsve epdectecce cteed onrsnbse »426 
Policies written. . ot peayt De dus sored e idiinsisees o69h oed¥aess. > dbM baileed bee bees ty 
SG es win. 0 bGse eae es code ieebstencsscconcucsés cage’ . © abaks "i! 
Eo dirs irs ais <Faocd solve occ shc'ccceccdtecccsves. cesses ce sebbusts 103,214,281 3 
canis bisa onde ub wp a) <ininocenbnetendeeanbescessech cena 33,756,792 95 
INE Fee TIED) 230008 05.2. ab a ccock cule Jo eponcevedecedapsbies. dnedpaes Geaeiae $482,125,184 36 
In: NE, « .. cdvan oc deedadasegeossesteeecncucchevses es aps caubanen $54,496, 
Recei coat ea cad Deena oN pachonr i: wens +o i peeacbaseaelt eee abhd tanuaunaninee be 74 52 
I iad 26 ech LE Rt Elis ot. aa shes tove ydevban ase Paphepeetas ,096, 
PS ee ee ee cs tun wk adieu ind ominnngeanasianaaetn $14,727,550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages................. .......++« ino teiliibii-oiiiin nnpaeieiin\ aie alld iaaas nals $49,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities............. en . $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral.. $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest........... #2, 813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc _ 83, 948,172 46 


$126,082, 153 56 












| have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
i sase<..sengurss Peas s¢ccdoed $351,789,285............ $4,743,771 
ieckansernctoe rt” | eos 368,061,441..........06 5,012,634 
MN aidan cedaues 56,832,719..........0 393,809,2038............ 5,648,568 
Fee pee Le | eT eee 427,628,983............ 6,294,442 
WAR. 8 iS WORSE SGI .... ce ccccee 482,125,184............ 7,940,063 


New YorK, January 23d, 1889. 


cate gaa OF TRUSTEES. 


|LEWIs MA ROBERT SEWELL. 


NRY H. ROGERs, 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, 


jHe 
8S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, |JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSas, 


Lverux ROBINSON, 

qAxum D. B . Henry W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THRODOKE MORFORD, 

GBORGE 8. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLIss, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
ICHARD A. McCuRDY, gaonss F. BAKER, parce W. PECKHAM, PRESTON L' 

J (MES C, HOLDEN Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART HERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBURN 

H3RMANN C. VON Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT Wo. P. Dix STUY VESANT FL 


SH, 
4u6UsTuUs D, cea, 
CHARLES E. MITIER 


ALEXANDER H. RicE, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL. ROBERT ie G RANNISS, 
¥. RATCHFORD STARR, 


JULIEN T. DAVIS, NICHOLAS ©, MILLER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS..... tasconsin soiess Vice-Presiden.. 
TRAAD B. LET. occ cccccecccesccccoscee 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON. ........0.00cceccceeeeees. + SOCKOtAary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 


WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


Maximum Security. Minimum Cost, 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


will give pons Couhio the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 








to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He sécures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
in thiscompany policy- 
tage ev have the aoa 
ever woe segee 8 of 
ieee ivjdcnas 
Koop their 


"Ges Caditae. 


the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one hand, and the insecu 
\ rity and eM of assessment insurance on the other. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS Pres. and Act’v WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
Send for Prospectus a or call in person 
SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGI ARY, 

ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT, 
THE FIDELITY 

Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 

Company, of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-3831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


UPFICES, NEw YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mons e Sts, 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....$2,502,127 38 


CAPITAL. keuodecésegeenns .2eanepetnanenoensns bert Reserve ample tor all claims. 295,127 67 
SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 


Ree Reis nee ee BATE EERE ON © NOt MUPPIAS...... 00... scene 1,331,545 97 
SPECIAL G ARANTY, AT T RATES 


> jieitdppatienintnideiens 
Total Assets.Jaly 15t,1889..$5,128.801 02 


This company conducts its business under the Ke 
strictions of the New York Safetv Fund Law. 


AT 
ULT Doone ohAarae BY THE YALE AND 
ALL TIME LOC 


Com) 4 SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLARPR 

rete to $75, eqecnting 00 6 

ons 


vaults for $10. Rooms and desks DIRECTORS: 





vided for Safe Renters. 
WM. L. ANDRE rae G. LOW, 
se correc: sons | RG: NAHE BER 
a ‘ > 
— CO ORR Te Onan REMITTED FOR A GEOKGE BLISS. ALEXANDER | a ORR, 
The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINIST. RA- | CHARLES H. BOOTH, ae = 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- | HENRY C. BOWEN, VM. M. RICHARDS, 
CUTES suerte of every descri ,fromtheCourts, | JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO. {kK 
‘and Individuals E. W. CORLIES HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
ALL TRUST FUNDs and ph wage ge ty + are kept JOHN H. EARL. WM H.SWA 
separate and apart the assets of th Company, JAMES FRASER, LAWRENCE TURNORE 
As additional security, the Company has Wo AUR#LIUS BR. HULL, THEO qpont F. VAIL, 
ital of $1, , primaril ponsi| for | WM. H. HURLBUT, J.D. VERMILYE, 
od trust eb! ions. gs 4 al JACOB WENDELL, 
SAFELY KEPT - B. * 
ween oe ro UT OHARG E. CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookyyn Dept 
bee ts A. CALDWELL, Presiden’ EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


HN B. GEST, Vice-President, and ‘in charge of 
tne’ Trust De ent. 
yy ie ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 
RLES ATHERTON, Assistant ‘Treasurer. 


RO F. C. MOORE, President. 
CL WRIGHT. Jr. Assistant Secre 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 
* JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 

5. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 











OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt 8¢ 





H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist., 1889..... ana 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY President. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 2, 1890. 








Ol and Young. 
THEY TWAIN SHALL BE ONE 
FLESH. 





BY STEPHEN SMITH. 


THE task is done by toil, dear, 

The task is done by toil; | 

But only half the toil, dear, 
‘When the twain are one. 

Then let’s join hand to hand, dear, 

Let us join hand to hand, 

That my strength may be thine 

And thy strength may be mine, 
And our hands be one 
Till the task is done. 


The race is run by speed, dear, 
The race is run by speed; 

But only half the speed, dear, 
When the twain are one. 
Then let’s join foot to foot, dear, 

Let us join foot to foot, 
That my speed may be thine 
And thy speed may be mine, 
And our feet be one 
Till the race is run. 


The prize is won by might, dear, 
The prize is won by might; 
But only half the might, dear, 
When the twain are one. 
Then let’s join heart to heart, dear, 
Let us join heart to heart, 
That my might may be thine 
And thy might may be mine, 
And our hearts be one 
Till the prize is won. 


The day is full of cares, dear, 

The day is full of cares; 

But only half the cares, dear, 
When the twain are one. 

Then let’s join soul to soul, dear, 

Let us join soul to soul, 

That my cares may be thine 
And thy cares may be mine, 
And our souls be one 

Till the set. of sun. 
New Yor« Crry. 


SEDITION AND REBELLION. 


BY WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 











“ T BATE him!” 

All around the room laughed and chat- 
tered the lads and lassies and older people 
who were enjoying fhe June sewing-so- 
ciety at Mrs. Taber’s. Just turning away 
from speaking to her was a smirking, 
simpering, flaxen-haired youth who still 
wore a disagreeable expression of half- 
way ownership. 

‘**But what can I do?” she added, al- 
most audibly. ‘I can’t expect any help 
from Mother, and there’s no one else.” 

There was no flush upon her face. On 
the contrary, its fresh and healthy color 
changed to adull tint, and just around 
her lips and eyes there was a faint sugges- 
tion of gray. 

“I can't get out, somehow,” she said 
again. ‘Ob, how I detest him!” 

Standing in the doorway behind her 
was another tall youth, broader and bur- 
lier than the first, and dark-browed, with 
a face that might have been called merry 
and fun-loving upto the moment when 
Kate Fenner spoke to herself so fiercely. 

** That’s how it is, is it ?” he said, in an 
angry whisper, as he wheeled quickly 
away. ‘I'll see about that. I was afraid 
of it.” 

** He went through the broad hall of the 
Taber farmhouse, into the dining-room, 
back into the parlor,and in a moment 
more he was face to face with Kate. 

‘* Mr. Rutherford!” she said, but with a 
cold stare of repulsion. 

There wasa flash in bis eyes as he leaned 
forward, 

‘* Miss Fenner, may I see you home this 
evening ?” . 

** No, sir,” she replied, curtly ; ‘‘ Ralph 
Hickman is to see me home.” 

** No, he won’t,” was the quick response. 
I overheard you. You can’t hate me worse 
than you hate him. I’m going to see yoa 
home myself.” 

**What do you mean, Philip Ruther- 
ford?” she exclaimed, while her color 
came swiftly back. 

‘*T mean that I heard him order you to 
wait for him, and I heard your stepfather 
forbid you to let anybody else take his 
nephew’s place. They’ve got you under 
pretty good discipline, but 1’ve something 
to tell you if vou’ll give me achance, It’s 
a good while since I’ve had one.” 








‘*You can’t tell me anything that I 
want to hear,” she said; and her voice 
and eyes seemed to quiver with resent- 
ment. ‘ You’re the very man I won’t go 
home with. Please let me pass.” 

“Pll go in a moment if you tell me to,” 
growled Philip; ‘‘ but I’m going to tell 
you where to look for some advice.” He 
puused for a moment, but she did but 
stare vaguely at his face as if she saw 
rather than heard, and he went on: ‘‘ The 
family Bible, right between the Old and 
New Testaments, under the head of 
Births. ‘Kate Fenner, born’—you know 
the date as well as I do.” 

Her look of angry bewilderment was 
fast changing into one of interest, and he 
added : ‘* You are of age, Kate, and your 
stepfather and his brother and his nephew 
and all the village to help can’t prevent 
that”— . 

‘* And if I am,” she responded, huskily, 
“I can’t help myself. It’s nothing to you 
anyhow. Let me pass.” 

‘*What you really mean,” he said, “ ig 
that you are aceward and won’t do any- 
thing. It’s none of my business, that’s a 
tact, What a contempt a man must have 
for a girl ”"— 

‘* How dare you?” she exclaimed. ‘I’m 
the person to feel contempt. That’s what 
I feel for you. You’re more of a coward 
than 1 am. You’re a man and I’m a 
woman ”— 

**‘& woman’s a manif she’s willing to 
take what belongs to her,” he said. ‘I 
wish you had courage enough to put 
your hat on.” 

*“*I thought you were afraid of my 
stepfather and of the judge,” she said, 
looking at him as if she did not yet quite 
understand him. 

**They told you so?” he laughed, with 
a forced resumption of the manner which 
belonged to him. ‘It’s an awfully risky 
thing for me to walk home with you. 
Get your hat and I'll be at the front 
door.” : 

The scornful curl of his lip made her 
blood boil and her eyes flash, and she 
whirled away from him into the hall and 
up the stairs as if every step she took 
stung her. He watked out of the parlor 
in a quiet, sauntering way, and it was but 
a few seconds before he stood on the 
front stoop, bat in hand. 

** Hurry, Philip! I don’t want them to 
see me!” The hand which caught his arm 
was trembling and the voice which spoke 
to him quivered and panted, but he did 
not hasten his movements.” 

‘* What a nice evening it is,” he said, 
‘‘only it’s warm. Fine weather for hay- 
ing. What are you doing with your 
hay ?” ° 

‘*My hay?” she said, ‘‘ Oh, the Fenner 
meadow. I don't know. I suppose my 
father—stepfather—Mr. Hickman, will 
turn that crop over to the judge in their 
operations, just as he does everything 
me.” |: 

‘*What has he got to do with your 
hay?” Philip asked, dryly. ‘‘I was looking 
at it to-day. Sixty acres. Timothy and 
clover. Best meadow around Bentville. 
Why, that hay’ll run three tons to the 
acre.” 

**They’ve got it,” she said. 
feel as if it were mine. Sometimes I’ve 
wished it wasn’t. You’re not one bit like 
you used to be, Philip.” 

‘*Peter Hickman married your mother,” 
he said, ‘‘ That’s so; but hedidn’t marry 
that hay ”— 

‘** Mother’s got an interest in it,and he 
holds it through her,” interrupted Kate. 

‘*But a man,” said Philip—‘‘if you 
were a man—would pay your mother’s 
share, honestly, after the hay was in. 
Now, if you sold that hay to me I’d send 
a lot of mowing-machines into i‘ to-mor- 
row morning, and I'd get it off before 
they could turn round.” 

** They’d stop you,” she said, despairing- 
ly. ‘ You can’t do it, Philip. I'm not 
such a coward as you think. You'd only 
lose your money. Father — my step- 
father—Mr, Hickman, has leased the farm, 
for twenty years, to his nephew, Ralph. 
Oh, Philip! I haven’t thought so much 
about the lease! Ihaven’t cared so much 
for the land! But you know what they 
mean! Everybody knows. I told them I 
never would marry him! I’ddie first!” 


*T don’t 





“Kate! Kate! You did say you 
wouldn’t?” he exclaimed, as he drew her 
arm closer through his own, and turned 
his face hungrily to hers. ‘‘ You never 
will, Kate?” 

‘* Never! Philip, I all but swore it, I 
hate him! I hated you, too, of all men. 
I couldn’t help hating you. I thought 
you didn’t care. It did seem so horrible. 
And Mother—she’s under his thumb—and 
the judge is a lawyer—and that isn’t 
all ”— 

‘* What else is there, Kate?” he said, 
‘**Old Peter Hickman can’t lease your 
farm away from you without your con- 
sent. It’s all a humbug!” 

‘* Why, you know,” she replied, ‘+ there’s 
the old mortgage. It was for fifteen 
thousand dollars.” 

‘**On a farm of three hundred acres,” 


said Philip. ‘‘Its worth three times as 
much. Goright along. What about the 
mortgage ?” ’ 


‘* Perhaps you don’t know,” she said; 
‘** most people don’t know, and they keep 
secret aboutit. Father—my father—paid 
all but five thousand dollars of it before 
he died, and Judge Hickman bought the 
mortgage, and it’s overdue, and he’s go- 
ing to foreclose and put Ralph in.” 

‘* He could buy it in for a song, with a 
twenty years’ lease hanging over it,” said 
Philip. ‘It’s a very nice swindle.” 

** What can I do?” she said, fiercely. 

**One hundred acres of the finest wheat 
in the county,” he replied. ‘ Almost 
ready for cutting. Will you sell me the 
wheat and the hay for five thousand dol- 
lars, and let me use all that money to pay 
off the mortgage ?” 

** Why, it’s mine,” she said, wondering- 
ly. ‘*Can I really do that, without 
asking Mr. Hickman’s permission or 
Mother’s ?” 

** Let them ask that question, Kate, 
after I’ve been to the Bentville Bank, to- 
morrow, and paid the mortgage, and after 
my men are at werk in the meadow.” 

** Philip,” she said, speaking low and 
dreamily, ‘Pll sell you the hay and the 
wheat. I'll dare do that much.” 

** Now, Kate,” he said, drawing her yet 
closer, ‘‘I know how you hate me, and 
I'm glad of it; but that lease isn’t re- 
corded? Youdidn’t sign it, did you?” 

‘* No, Philip, but Mother said I must, 
when they bring it to me, and Father—my 
stepfather—Mr. Hickman, said I must, and 
the old judge said I must, and’”— 

‘*That’s all, Kate. There’s a light in 
Squire Crawford’s office. He’s there. 
Would you have the courage to go in and 
sign a lease of your farm to me, for three 
years, so I can have it recorded in the 
morning? Their lease wouldn’t be worth 
acent. Your stepfather can’t sign away 
your property, but you can.” 

‘** Philip!” she said—‘* Why—yes.”’ 

‘*Isn’t the farm really leased to me 
now?” he asked, and he may, perhaps, 
have been afraid of somebody, for his 
voice quivered and shook. 

‘*T’ll sign the lease,” she whispered. 

‘** And the life-lease?”’ hesaid. ‘Is that 
to”— 

‘Never to Ralph Hickman,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I said I’d die first, and I will! 
Don’t say any more now, Philip. But 
what can I say or do when I get home?” 

‘*Don’t tell them one word about it,” 
he said. ‘It’s none of their. business. 
You are taking your affairs into your 
own hands. You are not bound to report 
to old Peter Hickman, or his wife, or his 
brother, or his nephew, or to the King of 
Siam, anything you dv with your own 
property.” 

‘*T can do as I please!” she said. 
so new and strange. I’m glad you are 
withme, I’msothankful to you, Philip.” 

*Let’s go right into Squire Crawford's,” 


“It's 


he said, turning to the entrance of a di-. 


minutive frame structure, the door of 
which stood wide open. 

At a littered table within sat a withered 
old man, scratching away with a quill 
pen; and he finished a sentence, dotted 
its i’s and crossed its t’s, before he looked 
up to reply to Philip Rutherford’s greet- 
ing. 

‘‘Mr. Rutherford? Miss Fenner? Good- 
evening. Want what?” he said, with a 
weary, wooden face and utterly emotion- 
lese voice and manner, ‘Sit down,” 





Philip explained their errand. 

Squire.Crawford askej no question, He 
heard Philip through and then drew from 
a case near him a couple of printed forms 
of farm leases. ; 

“ Write a description of the farm,” he 
said, ‘‘ while I fill up the rest of the blanks.” 

Philip did so, with help from Kate as to 
the number of acres, the ownership of 
stock, tools and other matters ; and then 
Squire Crawford’s quill scratched rapidly 
on until the duplicate forms were filled. 

**I’m a notary public,” he said; ‘* but 
I'll call in a couple of witnesses, whether 
they’re needed or not.” 

He made his work full and sure, in his 
dry, wooden way ; and Kate and Philip 
signed the lease and the fees were paid, 
and then Philip added : 

** Now, Miss Fenner, a separate bill of 
sale of the standing crops—the hay and 
wheat and rye and corn and potatoes.” 

She merely nodded, and Squire Craw- 
ford proceeded with the indicated job. 

‘*Five thousand and three hundred,” 
said Philip. ‘‘She acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of toat amount, cash down.” , 

The paper was duly signed and wit- 
nessed, and it seemed to Kate Fenner as 
if she were stifling while she was writing 
her name, 

‘*T’m calling my soul my own for the 
first time in—I don’t know when,” she 
said to herself. ‘* What a coward I’ve 
been! I’m afraid—but it’s splendid ! 
What a man Philip is !” 

Squire Crawford took up the other pa- 
per, from which his unexpected visitors 
had called him away; and he did not so 
much as look up from it as they said good- 
evering and walked out.of the office. 

It was not until they were half-way 
down the street homeward that either of 
them had anything ready to say to the 
other. 

* Philip,” she said, “it is my farm. 
Have I done wrong?” 

‘* Acted like a man,” he replied. ‘‘ Done 
as you chose with your own.” 

**But you can’t get hold of the farm, 
I'm afraid,” she said, ‘‘ just because I’ve 
leased it to you. Mr. Hickman won’t let 
you have it. The judge is a lawyer.” 

‘*We'll see about that, Kate,” he re- 
sponded, with a comforting and re-assur- 
ing softness in his voice. ‘‘ You won’t 
say anything about it till it’s necessary. 
Didn’t you say that you were all going 
over to Rossborough to-morrow 2” 

‘*Father, Mr. Hickman and Judge 
Hickman are going over on business, and 
Mother and Mrs, Judge Hickman go with 
them, They’ll set out in the morning, 
and Ralph was to take me over in the 
afternoon and all come back in the even- 
ing. Oh, Philip! Poilip! How shall I 
get outofit? I can’t goto Rossborough 
with him !"’ 

“If he should tell me I’d got to go, 
and if all the crowd said I'd got to go, I 
wouldn’t do it,” said Philip; and she al- 
most thought he was laughing. 

**Twon’t then! You needn’t be afraid 
about me!” she exclaimed, in a sharp, 
decisive way that did her good to hear 
herself take. ‘‘ Here we are, at our gate, 
and they’re on the piazza, waiting for 
us. Say good-night, Philip.” 

Her right hand went out as she released 
hisarm. There were only ten paces of 
clear moonlight between them and the 
group on the piazza. He took her hand, 
and his grasp was firm, sinewy, reso- 
lute. 

‘*Good-night, Kate,” he said, and he 
leaned over and kissed her. ‘‘ The lease 
is for life.” 

**Is it possible?” at that moment ex- 
claimed a hoarse, deeply indignant voice 
upon the piazza. ‘‘She has kissed him !” 

**Good-night, Kate,” whispered Philip, 
again. ‘*Tll come in before noon, to- 
morrow.” 

‘** After they’ve gone to Rossborough,” 
she replied, ‘* but if there ”"— 

It was but a pressure of the hand, and 
he strode away while she walked on into 
the house. 

‘* Mother,” she said, as she stepped upon 
the piazza, ‘‘ did you have a nice time at 
the society ?” 

**My daughter!” was all that Mrs. 
Peter Hickman could find breath to say. 

‘* What does this mean, Kate Fenner?” 
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was the harshly imperative demand 
which closely followed. ‘You were to 
come home with Ralph. I spoke to you. 
He spoke to you. Don’t you ever repeat 
this caper. Philip Rutherford must not 
enter this house, I have already forbid- 
den it.” 

‘‘Mr, Hickman,” said Kate, with a 
courage she had never felt before, ‘‘ what 
do you mean, sir? This is my house, 
not yours. You are only here by my per- 
mission. I can choose my company with- 
out your help, sir.” 

‘* Kate!” groaned Mrs. Hickman. 

“You can, can you?’ roared her hus- 
band, with the full voice of a large, pom- 
pous, purple-faced man. ‘‘ Your house ? 
you minx! I'll teach you a lesson! Ralph 
and the judge have gone home.” 

“Tm glad of it,” said Kate. ‘I'd no 
wish to see them. But you musn’t speak 
tome inthat manner. You must behave 
like a gentleman so far as you can. Good- 
night, Mother, I’m going up-stairs.” 

A swift kiss, lovingly given toa com- 
pletely upset, middle-aged lady, whose 
fright prevented any verbal response, and 
Kate’s feet were on the stairs. 

**Come back—come back! This instant; 
Icommand you!” roared Mr. Peter Hick- 
man, furiously. 

“Tm of age,” was the firm, quietly 
spoken response, ‘“‘ and I am responsible 
to nobody.” 

He wasa heavy man, or he would have 
caught up with her before she reached the 
head of the stairs; but as it was, her room 
door was locked behind her while his 
hand was yet upon the rail and while his 
wife was saying, in eager repetition: 
‘* Peter! Peter! Peter! She’s really of age 
—long since.” 

** What do I care for that?” he shouted, 
after a full minute of useless thundering 
at Kate Fenner’s door. ‘‘ This is open re- 
bellion. The sooner the judge and you 
and I close up matters between her and 
Ralph, the better. You go in and talk 
with her.” 

** Better not, to-night,” said- Mrs. Hick- 
man, languidly. ‘‘ It wouldn’t be wise. 
You can speak to her in the morning. 
Best of all, Ralph can talk to her on the 
way to Rossborough.” 

‘* And she’ll be Mrs. Ralph Hickman be- 
fore she gets back,” he said, in a fierce 
kind of rasp: and then he checked him- 
self. 

No reply was made him, but his wife 
passed quickly by him, toward the dining- 
room and kitchen. 

There were back stairs to the old Fen- 
ner homestead, and another door from an 
inner room admitted her mother to that 
held asa fort by Kate. 

‘* Mother!” she exclaimed, before the 
good woman had entirely realized the ex- 

*tent of her own daring. ‘‘Oh, Mother! 
I do love you, better than—I can’t love 
him! I shoulddieif I married him!” | 

“I’ve only a moment, darling. Don’t 
say another word. I saw Philip kiss you. 
We're going to Rosshorough, but don’t 
you come. Not on my account. I dare 
not say more. Peter’s a good husband. 
Oh, dear me! Don’t you come with Ralph 
to Rossborough!” 

**] don’t intend to, Mother,” said Kate. 
‘« That’s all I want to say, now.” 

‘*If you do,” gasped her mother, ‘ he 
says you'll be Mre. Ralph Hickman before 
you get back, and you know him. Kiss 
me, Kate! darling! Don’t come!” 

‘‘There, there, there, Mother! It’s all 
right. Don’t let him know you’ve been up 
here. Don’t worry about me. I’m as 
happy asIcan be, Good-night,” 

Mrs. Hickman hurried out, as if a visit 
to her daughter’s room were a crime of 
some magnitude; and on reaching the 
parlor again she found her husband 
stumbling around in search of a candle. 
She heard him mutter, ‘‘ I ought not to 
have let tiat out, but Maria won’t tell. 
We've got to finish this business right 
away or we're in a bad box,” 

When the next morning came, Mr. 
Peter Hickman seemed disposed to be very 
large and grim and silent, and to be in 
some haste as to his preparations for de- 
parture. Rossborough was ten miles away 
and his business there, he said, was of 
great importance. He melted, a trifle, 


tobe forgiving, not telling her aloud what 
he said to himself. ‘ Noharm in being a 
little cautious. She musn’t suspect any- 
thing. I can say what I please by and 
by.” 

Mrs. Hickman went about her duties 
very much as if she feared to cause an 
explosion by stepping carelessly; and she 
wore a look of complete relief when she 
at last climbed into the buggy and was 
driven away. That departure may have 
been waited for, as within thirty minutes 
afterward the hay in the Fenner meadow 
began to fall at a fearful rate before three 
rattling harvesters, followed by horse- 
rakes, and there were other signs that 
the farm had not been left to take care 
of itself. 

Just a little later, as soon as the Bent- 
ville National Bank was opened for busi- 
ness, Squire Crawford and Philip Ruther- 
ford walked into it and asked to see the 
cashier. . 

‘“*Has Piter Hickman or Judge Hick- 
man been in to see you this morning?” 
inquired Squire Crawford, with as wood- 
en a face as usual. 

“They bave not,” said the cashier; 
‘*and I wish to see them too.” 

‘* Well,” said Squire Crawford, “‘ I didn’t 
know but what they had. They’re gone 
to Rosshorough, and Miss Fenner, she told 
me to come and deliver the cash balance 
due on the old Fenner mortgage—five 
thousand three hundred, principal and 
interest.” 

‘** Exactly,” exclaimed the cashier, “‘ and 
there are a few fractions over. Their 
notes fall due to-morrow. It’s wise on 
the part of the Hickmans, It’s the very 
thing they ought to do, certainly !” 

Squire Crawford and the cashier at- 
tended to all the formalities at the bank, 
and then the old lawyer and Philip Ruth- 
erford paid a visit to the County Clerk’s 
office, and at the end of it the squire re- 
marked : ‘* That’s all. The mortgage is 
wiped out, and the lease is recorded, and 
you’re in possession of the farm.” 

When the mowing-machines and the 
horse-rakes and the gang of men walked 
into the rich grass of the Fenner meadow 
Kate Fenner stood at a window staring 
out across the fields. 

‘**Getting in my hay!” she said aloud. 
“How queer it is! I must go at the 
housework. It’s all on my hands to-day. 
How like slaves we’ve had to work !” 

Just at that moment a pair of stout- 
looking middle-aged women came around 
the corner of the house on their way to 
the kitchen door. 

‘Polly Allen! Dorothy Allen!” ex- 
claimed Kate. ‘‘I’m glad you’ve come !” 

‘¢ We reckoned you would be,” said Pol- 
ly, cheerfully. ‘‘ Old Miss Rutherford, 
she kem over about it. She said you'd 
want us right away, and we didn’t wait 
for nothin’. We'll take right hold, and 
you needn’t worrit yourself to turn a hand 
to a single thing.” 

Kate was on her way to the kitchen and 
the milk-rooms at the end of that sen- 
tence, and Polly and Dorothy met her 
there. They were the very women to re- 
bel against receiving any needless instruc- 
tions. 

‘Guess we know what to do,” remarked 
Dorothy, with some crust in her manner. 
‘* We ain’t chickens.” 

Over the house roamed Kate, with a 
new kind of smile quivering about her 
lips, and a new light in her clear, hazel 
eyes. Twice she began to sing something, 
and both times she cut it short to look out 
toward the front gate. She was just look- 


ing again when the gate opened, and she 
drew back quickly as if she were afraid of 
being seen by somebody. Then there 
came a ringing knock on the door; but it 
had to be repeated before she would go 
and open it. 
** Philip,” she whispered, ‘‘ why didn’t 
you walkright in?” 
‘‘ T hadn’t any right to,” hesaid, ‘‘ It’s 
your house, May I come in ?” 
“Philip,” she said in a very low and 
tremulous voice, ‘‘ come in.” 
‘* For three years, or for life?” asked 
Philip; and his face whitened under its 
sun bronze. 
** Oh, Philip, come in!” 
It was almost a minute after that, be- 
fore he said: 
“The three years’ lease is recorded. 
There is the old mortgage, all paid up. 
I’ve had a long talk with my mother, and 


” 





toward Kate, and expressed a disposition 


Rutherford are over at Elder Bennett's 
serie Bg I go and tell them to come over 


ere 
oe Yes—if you think—yes—do!” she 


“TH in just one moment—Kate!” 
At about two o’clock of that day the 
Fenner parlor had more than a score of 
peoplein it. The Rutherford family was 
all there, and so were some Fenner cou- 
sins and some old neighbors, and Elder 
Bennett was there with them. Philip and 
Kate stood up before the elder and he 
asked them a string of questions,and the 
answers to each of them in turn had to 
be “I will.” 

The last responses were followed by 
something like a hubbub in the parlor. 
There was another small tumult out by 
the gate; for old Squire Crawford stood 
there when Ralph Hickman drove up in 
his buggy and jumped out. 

‘*What are you doing here?” he per- 
emptorily demanded of the white-headed 
lawyer. 

‘*I was a-waiting for you to come,” re- 
plied the squire, without the quiver of a 
rouscle, ‘‘ Glad you’ve got here. You're 
too late for the wedding; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Rutherford told me to invite you to be 
here at the party, this evening. Every- 
body’ll come.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Rutherford?” almost 
shouted Ralph Hickman; but the old law- 
yer talked right on. 

‘© You’d better drive over to Ross- 
borough and tell your father and your 
uncle to come. Tell’em Mr. Rutherford’s 
paid off the old Fenner mortgage ard he’s 
taken hold of the farm.” 

“Taken hold of the farm!” gasped 
Ralph. 

“Wait a moment,” continued Craw- 
ford. ‘Tell ’em he’s getting in the hay 
like a house afire, and he’s put two of 
those new, patent-wheel cultivators into 
the corn and potatoes. Tell your father 
I took out an order in court, this morning, 
ordering him and Peter Hickman to set- 
tle accounts with the Fenner estate, and 
forbidding them to move this way or that 
way. till they’ve paid up what they owe 
to Mrs. Kate Rutherford. That’s all. 
Are you coming in? Comein. Do.” 

Ralph Hickman sprang into his buggy 
and drove away; but the little company 
in the lor did not break upat once. It 
seemed to come and go, and part of it got 
into the kitchen and troubled the souls of 
Polly and Dorothy Allen. 

There was cake to make there, in spite 
of what was known to be going on at the 
village bakery. There were invitations to 
be sent outin all directions. There werea 
house and farm to be taken possession of, 
and they were taken, tremendously. 

Before tea-time all Bentville knew that 
there had been a wedding. Everybody 
knew, too, that Peter Hickman and the old 
judge had been against the match, and 
that Mrs. Peter Hickman, Kate’s mother, 
had wanted her to marry Philip, and had 
cunningly allured all the opposition over 
to Rossborough, so that her daughter could 
be married in peace, in her own house, 
with all her friends and relations around 
her. It wasa kind of romance, and the 
village took stock in 1t right away. 

Ralph Hickman was bright enough to 
go to the county clerk’s office and to the 
bank and to several other places before 
he set out for Rossborough; and he had a 
whole buggy-load of mixed news to carry 
when he went. There were wagon-loads 
of dismay and wrath when he delivered 
it to his father and his uncle; but Mrs. 
Peter Hickman could only say that 
she was awfully upset and that she 
did not wish to talk until she could see 
Kate. 

‘*See Kate?” roared Peter Hickman. 
“’Tis too late to see anybody! Kate is 
Mrs. Philip Rutherford, and she’s a mar- 
ried woman, living in her own house. We 
can’t stir her, no more ’n if she wasa 
mountain. She’stookthe bit in her teeth 
and we can’t stop her. It’s too late!” 

“I’m going right home, to see her and 
Philip, anyhow,” replied his wife. ‘‘ They 
won’t do anything to hurt you or the 
judge, tho I must say I never did like 
him or Ralph, Kate’sdone right!” 

When they reached the end of their 
very rapid drive homeward, it was just 
nicely intothe evening. They pulled up 
in front of the Fenner homestead and 
there, at the gate, stood Squire Crawford. 

**Come right in,” hesaid. ‘* The house 
isram, jam full, every room of it, except- 
ing Mrs. Peter Hickman’s room. Mrs. 
Rutherford looked out for that. It’s the 
biggest kind of wedding party. Come 
right in, Judge, and shake hands with 
the bride.” 

Mrs, Peter Hickman was climbing out 
of her buggy without waiting for any help, 
and she pushed on into the house with- 
out waiting for company. She only had 
to squeeze through the crowd in the door- 
way before a pair of arms were around 


her, 

‘* Mother! Here’s Philip! Oh, Mother!” 

‘*He’s my son, Kate! Bless him! I’m 
so glad you had the courage to marry 
him!” 

In all Bentville, that evening, there did 
not seem to be more than three persons 
who did not feel precisely that way about 
the wedding. 





she and Aunt Ellen and Grandmother 


UNTIL TO-MORROW. 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON. 


IF you bave a task to do, 

That seems asif you’d ne’er get through, 
Believe me, that the wisest way, 

Is to begin the task to-day. 


If you have a word unsaid, 

Spoken, would make one comforted, 
Go find that one, and say it straight, 
It is a word that cannot wait. 





If you can do a kindly deed, 

Can heal thesick or hungry feed, 
Do not leave the deed undone, 
Until you see to-morrow’s sun. 


But angry word, and selfish way, 
Are best put off another day. 

And then another day again, 
Postpone what gives another pain. 


So keep the hasty speeches down, 

And make a smile chase back the frown, 
Tn silence let ill temper lie, 

For an eternal by and by. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





TRICEPHALOS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


Poor King Blunderbuss had a hard 
time of it. He did his best, but grew 
more unpopular every day. His people 
were very quarrelsome; afid in settling 
their disputes, as a good king should, he 
had by this time made mortal enemies of 
half of them. The other half were ex- 
ceedingly disrespectful, and in upholding 
the dignity of Fis throne King Blunder- 
buss had managed to offend half of this 
half. The remaining quarter were dis- 
pleased because the good King always 
treated them as strangers and never knew 
their names. Therefore the King wished 
to resign his crown, but no one would 
have it. 

Affairs were in this condition when 
there appeared one day at court a very 
strange old man with three heads, who 
bore a letter of introduction from the son 
of King Blunderbuss. This son had been 
very successful at the kingdom business 
in a distant portion of the continent. 

The letter read as follows: 

“To my most royal and beloved Father: 

SrrE:—This will introduce to you a per- 
son who has enabled me to win what suc- 
cess I have attained in our business of 
ruling. Judging by your request that I 
accept your kingdom in addition to my 
own, 1 think that you will receive with 
gladness the friendly counsel of my most 
valued adviser, and so send him to you. If 
you will follow his leading you will have 
no further desire to abdicate. With duti- 
ful affection, DEMETRIUS, R.”’ 

The King looked with interest at the 
venerable bearer of this epistle. 

**My son’s letter of introduction,” said 
he, ‘‘strangely omitted your name. May 
I know who you are, and what you can 
do for my miserable kingdom ?” 

‘*Tam Blankhead Tricephbalos,” said the 
left head of the old gentleman, which had 
a very dreamy and sleepy expression. 
‘and I will do your Majesty’s forget- 
ting.” ‘‘I am Longhead Tricephalos,” 
said the cheery countenance which rose 
above the sage’s right shoulder, ‘‘ and I 
will do your Majesty’s remembering.” 
** And Iam Shorthead Tricephalos,” said 
the center head briskly, ‘‘and will do 
your Majesty’s talking. If you will 
promise to do just as I say for two months 
I will win back to you every heart in this 
nation.” 

‘** Capital!” cried the King, rubbing his 
hands. ‘“ It will be a novel experiment 
at any rate;’ and, turning to the throng 
of great men in his audience room, he at 
once declared Tricephalos to be his Prime 
Minister pro tem. 

** And now, Tricephalos, what shall we 
set about first? Iam eager to begin.” 

‘* Your Majesty will first journey to the 
kingdom’s end, visiting all your Majesty’s 
cities,” 

The King’s countenance fell. ‘ You 
don’t know what a reception we'll meet, 
Tricephalos! However, I promised, and I 
must obey you. We set off to-morrow.” 

On the morrow, therefore, a gorgeous 


train marched out of the capital city, to 
traverse the entire kingdom. The King 
and Tricephalos rode at the head. The 
peasants on the way scowled at them, and 
at the first town they reached—a town 
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were met only by a deputation of barking “And now,” said the King, after they 


d People peered out of their doors 
oat then shut them witha bang. The 


small boys hooted. 
The s was soon beset by an 
army of discontented, whe wanted 


the King’s aid in all sorts of grievances. 
One was unjustly brought to trial; one 
was a bad debt; one was denied 
ad ion to the army. All these Triceph- 
alos presented to the King by name, and 
dismissed with a cheery smile, saying: 
“The King-has at heart the good of all 
his subjects.” 

Inthe town there existed a quarrel of 
such magnitude that a town meeting had 
to be held to argue the matter before the 
King. One party wanted to build a town 
hall, and one party denounced the scheme - 
as uneconomical. When the orators on 
both sides had made their pleas, in the 

resence of a great throng, there was a 
coum, in expectation of the King’s reply. 
Tricephalos, however, step for ward 
and said: “Good people, his Majesty com- 
missions me to inform you that he has 
the highest regard for public spirit.” 
Nothing more would hesay. 

The next morning, as the King’s caval- 
cade left Hawlborough, his Majesty re- 
marked: “‘ Tricephalos, if Ishould return 
to Hawlborough I think they would stone 
me. Isthis the way in which you oa 
to win back the hearts of my people ?” To 
which the Prime Minister protem. made 
answer: ‘‘ Weshall see, your Majesty~” 

Next in their course they came to 
Schuylkill, and were received with still 
greater unkindness. On entering here; 
Tricephalos was even hit with a rotten 
egg, to the King’s great amusement. “I 
told you 80,” said he. 

The throng of complainants about the 
King’s rooms was introduced to the King 
and turned away by Tricepbalos, as be- 
fore, with the words, ‘‘ His Majesty has 
at heart the good of all his subjects.” 
Here also reigned a town-feud, and here 
also a great mass-meeting was held, to 
lay the matter before the King. A great 
public school building was to be erected, 
and the orators on one side contended 
that it should be in the business portion 
of the town, so as to be central, and their 
opponents that it should be removed 
from the center, so as to be quiet. In 
suspense they awaited the King’s decis- 
ion. But Tricephalos stepped forward 
and said: ‘“‘ Good people, his Majesty com- 
missions me to inform you that in his 
judgment a public school building should 
— be as accessible and quiet as pos- 
sible.” 

And so they pleased no one at Schuylkill, 
but were nearly driven from the town by 
the people’s anger. 

‘Things are pretty bad. you see, Tri- 
cephalos,” remarked the King. 

‘* We shall see, your Majesty,” said the 
Prime Minister pro tem. 

And so they went on till they came to 
Lightiagton, whose citizens were in a ter- 
rible wproar about gas. As soon as the 
crowd of private suitors had been met by 
the King, and dismissed by his Minister 
with the customary assurance: ‘ His 
Majesty has at heart the good of all his 
subjects,” a meeting was held here also, 
and one side urged the lighting of the 
streets on the ground of public safety, and 
the other opposed it as extravagant. 
Tricephalos, as usual, made the response 
for which they were looking to King 
Blunderbuss. ‘‘I am commissioned by 
his Majesty, good people,” he said, ‘* to 
inform you that he ho that, as soon as 
his subjects can afford it, the streets of all 
his towns shall be lighted at night.” 

At this answer the people were so in- 
pe ae thet the King’s party was obliged 
to leave in the night, to avoid unpleasant 
consequences. 

‘How is this, Tricephalos, = sage 
councilor?” mockingly asked the King, as 
they hurried away in the darkness. 

‘*We shall see, your Majesty,” replied 
the Prime Minister pro tem. 

The next town in their course was call- 
ed Kwirekwarrel, and so disliked the 
King that the Mayor sent asking his Ma- 
jesty to refrain from a visit, since he fear- 
edariot. But Tricephalos insisted on the 
usual program. which was carried out, even 
to the mass-meeting to discuss the town 
feud, Here it was especially violent, for 
it raged between the choirs of the church- 
es of Saint Cecilia and Saint Aynes, each 
of which thought it had been mortally 
offended by the other. Half the town was 
on one side, and half in dpposition. The 
Prime Minister pro tem. rendered the de- 
cision after the usual speeches. ‘“‘ His 
Majesty commissions me to tell you that 
he has the greatest respect for all singers 

whose business it is to produce har- 
mony.” 

The King and his train left that town 
in the next half-hour with a raging mob 
close upon them. “This looks promising, 
my excellent Prime Minister pro tem.,” 
said the King, when they could ride at a 
quieter pace. : ; 

**We shall see, your Majesty,” cheerily 
said Tricephalos. 

Well, in this way ang paren through 
the entire kingdom. Everywhere they 
found discord and hatred. Everywhere 
the strange Prime Minister pro tem. man- 
aged matters in the same unsatisfactory 
way. 


had passed out of sound of the howli 
of the last town, ‘‘ we have complete 
the circuit. What does the wise h- 
alos advise todo next? At this rate I am 
in danger of losing my royal head at thi 
business of winning | subjects’ hearts.” 

‘* Next, Sire, said Tricephalos, coolly, 
‘*we must make the same circuit over 
again; and here, an hour’s ride distant, 
is our first town—Hawlborougb.” 

‘*Hawlborough!” said the horrified 
rots ‘* Have you forgotten the barking 

ogs ?” 

* Yes, I have forgotten all about them,” 
said Blankhead Tricephalos; and this was 
the first thing he said on the trip. 

**And that town hall? You surely re- 
member that? And all those private 
complaints ?”’ 

“I have utterly forgotten them, Sire,” 
said Blankhead. 

‘* Well!” exclaimed the amazed King, 
** you are certainly a stupid councilor! I 
risk my life to enter that town. Would 
the two months were over!” 

But the aspect of Hawlborough ap- 
peared changed. People looked kindly 
upon the King, The workmen were ai- 
ready laying the foundation for a grand 
town hall. ‘ You see, your Majesty,” 
said the Mayor to the King, “‘ your words 
set us to wontoring, whether we really 
were public in our constant 
quarreling, and so we held a good-hu- 
mored popular election, in which the hall 
people carried the day, and now both 
parties claim the honor of having origi- 
nated the plan!” 

The King held a reception. By his 
side stood the shrewd Prime Minis- 
ter, who with his right head, of course, 
whispered to his master the name 
of each of the former suitors as they 
advanced, so that the King could call 
them cordially by name without wait- 
ing for a second introduction. As to 
their complaints they had all been at- 
tended to long ago by the press officials. 
Tricephalos quietly called aside two or 
three of the most sensible, and investi- 
gated a few real grievances which he 
promised should be remedied at once. 
Every one was charmed, and most of all 
the people whose names had been remem- 
bered, and a crowd gathered the next 
morning to bid the King an affectionate 


ager. 

Tne King did not want to go to Schuyl- 
kill; but Blankhead had forgotten all 
about the rotten egg, and theschool-feud, 
so on they had to go. A still more cordial 
reception was given them. They were 
taken to see a fine new school building 
begun in a place which combined, as 
nearly as was ible, the accessibility 
and quiet which Tricephalos had advised. 
‘** We had never thought of acompromise., 
your Majesty,” said the Mayor, ‘*: till your 
wisdom suggested it.” head Tri- 
cephalos was the King’s right-hand man 
at the crowded reception which followed, 
and every one was made to feel that the 
King had a personal interest in himself. 
As before, the Prime Minister pro tem. 
was able quietly to ferret out a few 
abuses and wrongs, which Longhead 
carefully laid away to tellthe King. So 
popular had his Majesty become at 
Schuylkill that he was escorted quite a 
distance on his way by a brass band. 

lt was the same inevery town. The 
concise. statement of general principles 
which Shorthead Tricephalos had boldly 
spoken had put matters ina new light, 
and set men to thinking of the folly of 
their quarreling. Blankhead Tricephalos 
had so completely forgotten a dis- 
agreeable event.that the King finally be- 
gan even to doubt whether they had ever 
oceurred, And Longhead Tricephalos, 
with his convenient memory of names, 
and of the few cases of real wrong, made 
every one feel that his Majesty really 
had at heart the good of his subjects. 

As, amid the hurrahs of his enthusiastic 
people the good King returned to his cap- 
ital, to which his newly won popularity 
had preceded him, he turned to the sage, 
triple-headed councillor and said: ‘ Tri- 
cephalos, you have done nobly. You are 
now no longer Prime Ministez pro tem- 
pore, but Prime Minister in perpetuo.” 

‘*] thank you, Sire, but I think by this 
time you have an inklinginto the three 
most important duties of any man—fit 
talking, fit remembering, fit forgetting. 
My mission is accomplished, and I nuw 
beg your Majesty’s leave, and disappear.” 

This he did to the amazement of every 
one. But the King had thoroughly 
learned from the mysterious Tricephalos 
how to win and keep the hearts of his 
people. 


YELLOw SPRINGS, O. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed * Pussies.” THe INDEPENDENT. New Yorn. 








UNIFORM REMAINDERS. 


Each word beheaded and curtailed leaves 
letters that can be transposed to make the 
same wordin all the remainders. 

1. Behead and curtail zealous, leaving let- 
ters to be transformed. 

2. Behead and transform rancor, leaving 
letters that can be transformed into the 
same word as above. 








=— 
8. Membranes, the same as above. 

4, To exchange, the same as above. 

5. To impede. 

6. Baskets of wicker work. 

7. Uttered foolishly. 

8. Divided. 

9. A current. 

10. Pertaining to a Mediterranean island. 
11. Looked earnestly. 

12. Negotiates. 











IMPORTING RETAILERS; 


FINE DRY GOODS. 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SrIpNneEy J. 


DIAMONDS AND HOUR GLASSES. 








. The system of selling every article at a 
: 4.2 small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable 
Sie ea site Se BS ee quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. 
0o°0 * * & 0 (0°80 
° * 0 
000 *#*** 08 0 OUR EXHIBIT 
oo0ooco*x + *€*& *# * © COO O 
* * OF 
. NEW COODS 


Diamonds; 1, A consonant; 2, relation: 
3, @ bound; 4, a pinch; 5, a consonant; 6, | Surpasses that of any Pre- 
quite a well-known, place in France; 7, a vious Season. 
piece of furniture; 8, last; a contraction. Sampies cout’ cn application and ord 

Right hand hour-glass: 1, To traffic; 2, aap aited br mail. te 
strange; 3, a consonant; 4, a number; 5, 


older. 
Left-hand houwr-glass: 1, To hunt by 
track; 2, a beverage; 3, a consonant; 4, a 


female; 5, a characteristic. 











ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 26TH. | p. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. People, Gentlemen ies, Youths, 
plete 

















1Cured—raCed en ae 
2. There—eitHer 
3. Charm—maRch 
4.Miles—smlIle - 
5. Siren—ri Sen n aoal Galtare: 9 Rant 
6. Caution—aucTion 
7. Timid—diMit . P > 
8D a m—m A d Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
_9%Sages—gaSes AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Fine wh te French Obine Dini xa, 100 coats 
‘ Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, ; white. 7 50 
peoukiel Canter ea Pee ete AB 
HOUSE FURNISHING Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs... 12 00 
. Deqeiates Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
BRASS AND STEEL FIRE SETS, Catalogue and Prioe- List mailed foes pA +4 ton 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE. 
1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 
FENDERS, COAL HODS, WOOD PR a — ad oe PO itn 
HOLDERS; HEARTH BROOMS 


axo nuxyows: Arrennoon | (HAST), FREDRICKS, 


ee PHOTOGRAPHER, 
LEWIS & CONGER, No. 770 Broadway, 


(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
____ INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


a Wo q 
CREAT OMe | LLS dunia 


For Weak Stomach—tmpaired Digestion—Disordered Liver. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Prepared om by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 


ANDIRONS, FIRE SCREENS, AND 





601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 











PAINLESS. EFFECTUAL 
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HY is the FAME Daily Growing in 

and POPULARITY of BOVIN INE Every State in the 
Union, and 500 00 People in the United States Take it During 
Why Did j Last Year? BECAUSE in disease ordinary foods 
are not assimilated, and thousands starve in the midst of plenty for want of ‘a suit- 
able food. BECAUSE Beef Tea and cooked Beef Extracts are by all authorities 
pronounced useless for food. BECAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat food 
condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are 





preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 
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Hotel «: Monte + Monterey * California. 


- AMERICA’S FAMOUS SUMM 


ER AND WINTER RESORT. 


* Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on thro’ a whole year of flowers.” 


MONTEREY 


Is ONLY 


3 Hours’Ride 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


BY THE 


8. P. Co's. 


“Del Monte Limited.” 


"THERE ARE MANY EASTERN VALETUDINARIANS, AND OTHERS, WHO ANNUALLY FLEE 
their inhospitable winter climes for places more congenial,who only hesitate about making the California 
trip on account of the longer distance, and higher rates of transportation. They are those, of course, who 


precisely half what are charged at most of the noted American Resorts for always poorer and gener- 


ally indifferent accommodations. Next to its equability of climate and elastic effects, and the multi- 


plicity of other attractions which no other Resort in the world affords,*the tourist marvels at the terms for 
the ne plus ultra of hotel accommodations. Indeed more wonder, from those who have traveled exten- 
sively, is elicited on account of the reasonableness of the hotel charges at Del Monte, than from all other 


things. There is a certain advertised rate, which is strictly adhered to, which carries with it not only all, | 


but more than all, the term generally conveys; and further, all patrons are treated the same. There are no 
specialities and no partiality. 





“THE 


QUEEN 


OF 


AMERICAN 


W atering Places” 


AND 


“THE MOST 
->LEGANT 


Seaside 


ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 


WORLD.’ 


The rich and the poor, the European, the Easterner and the Californian, all pay the same rate as adver- 
tised; and all share alike in the dispensation of the landlord throughout the house and grounds. To al! 


, of those Eastern people, then, whose sections of country are visited by sharp and desolating winds, and 
are not aware of the reasonableness of the terms at the Hoteldel Monte, which are precisely, or about | 


are swathed many months with cold and uninviting snows, and who annually pack up and rush off 
wildly tothe most accessible resorts, heed! of acer jations and the rates thereof, we would call at- 
tention to this particular item of terms, and request them to figure and see how quickly the excess of 
transportation is counterbalanced by the differencein rates of board of the Florida caravansaries and the 
incomparable Hotel de) Monte. 








TERMS FOR BOARD: By the day $3.00 and upward; Parlors from $1.00 to $2.50 per day extra; children 
in children’s dining room $2.00 per day. For further information, address 


GHO. SCHONEW ALD, Manager, Monterey, Cal. 








GRAND 
PIANOS 


STEINWAY > 





UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 





The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the globe, preferred for pri- 
vate and public use by the greatest living artists. and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


RICHARD WAGNER, FRANZ LISZT, ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, FELICIEN DAVID, CHARLES GOUNOD 
AMBROISE THOMAS, THEODORE THOMAS. A. DREYSCHOCK, 
STEPHEN HELLER, ADOLPHE HENSELT, ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, RAFAEL JOSEFFY, MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
CONRAD ANSORGE, THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
FRANZ RUMMEL, A. MARMONTEL, WILLIAM MASON. 


$. B. MILLS, J. MOSCHELES, ALBERT NIEMANN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 


ANTON SEIDL, W. TAUBERT, RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


AND BY MESDAMES 


ADELINA PATTI, ETELKA GERSTER, TERESA TITIENS, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, ANNA MEHLIC, MARIE KREES, 

ADELE AUS DER OHE, PAREPA ROSA, MINNIE HAUK, 
EMMA JUCH, Ete., Ete 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 





STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 107--111 East 14th Street, ew York. . 


EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


16 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., 


STEINWAY PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20--24, 


HAMBURG. GERMANY. 





_LON DON, ENGLAND. 


$1,000,000 wont. Paden Unals 
Works. w. ROBINSON | ia Broadway, New York. 





PELLUCIDITE. 


The only durable Coating tor Hard Wood Finish, 





Fore: yurches. Schools, etc., ‘also Chimes 
sals. For more that half ac ntury 
for superiority over all others. 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, 


fi etc,, or any work where varnish is used. Su- 

cooler to-entielh. Has a beautiful lustre, and is guar- MENEELY & COMPANY, 

anteed. Send for circular and sample board to WEST TROY, N. x, BELLS, 
New York, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. er 


Troy, New York, Linen Collar. Pliable, hever need 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR like glass. Send for Circulars wokO.C eta 


Church, Chime and School Bells. | * Vee See eee er ee 


By return mail. Full Descripsion Cortrigh< Metal Reonn Company's 
F Moods Bor Tapier 0 tin Dress Metal Tiles.and Slates for al! pe of Buildings 
° & 00., Cincinnati. 0, Hest Roofing in the World. Philadelpbia. Pa. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





FLORIDA. 


Go TO 


DELAND AND LAKE HELEN. 


The Mest Delightful Places in the South. 


WHY GO TO DeLAND AND LAKE HELEN? 
We reply because they are not only two of the most 
delightful places in Florida, but are universally con- 
ceded to be among the healthiest pl. ® 
IMPRESSIONS OF DeLAND. 
My im of Del on vie it from the bal- 
cony of the Parceland Hotel, was that it was one of the 
prettiest cities in Florida. as I viewed 








enough to live in. 


HOTELS OF DeLAND AND LAKE 
HELEN, FLORIDA, 
DeLand has four and Lake Helen has two good home- 
like hotels, with tables good enough for the most fastid- 
ious taste, and at prices that will strike every one as 


PINEY WOODS HOTEL OF FLORIDA, 


HARLAN HOTEL, 


—— Hy and improved. Capacity doubled in 1886, and 
again in 1887. Elegant niew furniture, electrie bells, 
&e., tennis, c uet, billiards, boating, bowling alley, 
&c. Table suppl ed with the best of ev hing. lres 
etables and berries from hotel ¢: m every day. 


THE HARLAN HOTEL. LAKE HELEN, 
FLORIDA, 


is located in a pine grove overlooking a beautiful lake. 
[t has accommodations for over one hundred guests. 
It is new and modern, cohventently arranged, and its 
———- are in the highest degree cheerful and 
pleasant. e climate here is celebrated for its even- 
ness and healthfulness. 

The HARLAN will be opened for its sixth season on 
November 20th, 1889. Terms BR te $2.50 pe: 

A. J 


K. ATT, ager. 
H. A. DELAND, Proprietor. 





LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


LAUREL HOUSE 


NOW OPEN. 
FAST EXPRESS leaves New York 4:20 
P.M., reaching Lakewood at 6. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Tavior’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OJRNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


TRAVEL. 



































4 tee WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
5.5. Co.. sailing weekly. 
islands south of the Gulf 


steamers every, seventeen days for Santa Cruz 

the prmcton! ‘est India Islands, affording a charm- 
ing a trip atacost of about four dollars per 
day. For all particulars apply to 


A. AHERN, Sec’y. Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway. New York. 
or A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO.., Agents, 

51 Broadway, New York 





farm and Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


BEGIN THE YEAR 1890 ARIGHT. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 











THAT is our timely and suggestive text— 
‘Begin the year 1890 aright.”” But what 
shall be the context? Not admonitory or 
lugubrious, certainly, for that would hard- 
ly be appropriate after a passably ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas,” and while anticipating a 
measurably ‘Happy New Year.” There- 
fore, instead of assuming a lecturing or 
complaining vein, we prefer to speak sug- 
gestively and encouragingly, mindful of 
the trite but truthful adage which declares 
molasses to be far more palatable than vin- 
egar. And, moreover, the year just closed 
has been one of such remarkable fruitful- 
ness—giving the husbandmen of America 
abundant cause for sincere joy and thanks- 
giving—that any expression ef despondency 
would be not only ungrateful but a mani- 
festation most unworthy of the jubilant 
occasion. Under the auspicious circum- 
stances in which most ruralists enter upon 
the new year, its duties and responsibilities, 
they should receive congratulations rather 
than condolences. Taking this view of the 
situation—and we assume it to be the cor- 
rect one-.for nearly every section of this 
broad and fertile Republic—let us see what 
our text may evolve for the consideration 
and action of the farmer, the horticulturist 
and the stock man. 

A PRELIMINARY REVIEW.—Wherever !o- 
cated, or whatever his circumstances, the 
first duty of the rural citizen on the open- 
ing of a new year is to carefully review the 
past—to make a thorough investigation of 
his farming affairs, and ascertuin their true 
condition. This willenable him to arrive at 
a definite conclusion as to whether he is 
making progress in the right direction or 
retrograding. Such a review is very essen- 
tial just at this period, asit will not only 
advise the one making it of the results at- 
tained during the past season, but give him 
a knowledge of the whys and wherefores of 
failures and successes, which will prove of 
great value in making his arrangements for 
future operations. For the farmer who un- 
derstands whether and how much he has 
gained or lost, and can tell why andawhen 
errors and imiscalculations occurred, will 
possess a great advantage over one who has 
run his farm and accounts at hap-hazard, 
and is therefore unable to positively deter- 
mine whether he is ahead or in arrears. 
‘** Knowledge is power” indeed to the farm 
manager, and without definite information 
as to what has been done on his premises, 
and the condition and capacity of its vari- 
ous parts and appurtenances, he will find it 
impossible to make even an approximate 
estimate as to what can be accomplished. 
Many and fertile as are his acres, and great 
as may be his facilities for their cultiva- 
tion, profitable results cannot be assured 
from his labors and investments unless be 
is fully advised as to his possessions and 
surroundings. Therefore it behooves every 
soil-tiller who would well and wisely enter 
upon the active labors of the good year 1890 
—may it prove both good and prosperous to 
allindustrious ruralists who read THE In- 
DEPENDENT—to become thoroughly posted 
in regard to hia situation, before commenc- 
ing operations. 

DATA OF DornGs.—The foregoing allusion 
tothe importance of having detailedjinforma- 
tionin regard to one’s circumstances in order 
to farm properly, reminds us of another mat- 
ter of vital consequence to every ruralist 
who would achieve marked success and keep 
himself posted as to his progress. {n THE 
INDEPENDENT of two weeks ago we urged 
farmers to keep accounts of all their trans- 
actions, giving some cogent reasons there- 
for, and would again call their attention 
to the subject as one of special importance 
at this season. The man who would man- 
age bis affairs prudently should begin the 
year by keeping data of his doings daily— 
not only an account of his receipts and ex- 
penditures but alsoa farm diary, contain- 
_g a record of all that is done on his prem- 
ises. By starting such data with the year, 
and making entries every dayin a diary 
and whenever necessary in an account 
book, it will soon be comparatively easy to 
keep a complete record of all transactions, 
so that one may at any time learn what has 
been done on the farm, and also as to his 
monetary dealings and condition. In open- 
ing books for 1890 it will be wise—indeed, it 
is actually necessary in order to secure ac- 
curacy—to take a careful inventory of farm 
stock on hand (including domestic animals, 
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implements and macbinery, produce, etc.), 
estimating each animal or article at a fair 
valuation, and place the same on record. 
A map of the farm, with each field num- 
bered or ortherwise designated (noting 
size, quality of soil, previous crops, etc., 
where necessary), will be of special use in 
keeping track of one’s doings and as a 
guide in arrangivg rotation or other changes 
in system or management. The fact thata 
census is to be taken this year renders it of 
vital interest to farmers who would be pre- 
pared to answer all questions readily and 
accurately that they should promptly at- 
tend to the foregoing suggestions. By 
taking an inventory now, and henceforth 
keeping careful data of their transactions, 
they will not only save trouble when the 
census-taker calls, but find it to their ad- 
vantage otherwise. 

FoRsCASTING FOR THE SEASON.—After 
having fully advised himself in regard to 
his actual position—his financial status and 
the condition of his premises and the capac- 
ities of the men, teams, machinery and 
other facilities for next season’s operations 
—the rural citizen is prepared thus early 
in the year, and it is none too early, to plan 
for the crops to be raised and the changes 
and improvements he wishes to inaugurate 
during spring andsummer. And this will 
require no little brain work—for, well as he 
may be posted as to past doings and results, 
the maturing and providing for the carry- 
ing out of plans which may involve radical 
changes of crops, if not the system of man- 
agement formerly pursued, will call for 
careful study and consideration. Yet the 
wide-awake,; progressive soil-tiller, who 
knows exactly where he stands and what 
facilities he possesses, will find it compara- 
tively easy to arrange a promising program. 
By judiciously forecasting his operations 
for the coming season of activity, and ar- 
ranging for their execution, he will prevent 
that waste of time, anxiety and means 
which would be likely to result from pro- 
crastination. Taking time by the forelock 
during this season of leisure it will not bea 
grievous task to decidein regard to what 
crops shall be raised, how much of each and 
on which fields, and also as to any changes 


in varieties of grains, grasses, fruits or 
vegetables, so that when the busy season 
arrivea there need be no delay for lack of 
timely provision or preparation. Being 
guided by experience, and perhaps mindful 
of its expensive lessons, he exercises caution 
and plans prudeatly. Of course the char- 
acter of the season—such as a backward 
spring. or extreme drouth or moisture later 
on—may interfere with one’s program; but 
the progressive cultivator is usually able to 
provide for or obviate ali ordinary contin- 
gencies without suffering loss or damage 
from their occurrence. Indeed, the intelli- 
gent, enterprising ruralist, whatever be 
his speciai branch wf husbandry—whether 
grain growing, cotton planting, fruit rais- 
ing, market gardening, dairying, grazing, 
or “ mixed” farming—is always on the 
alert and general'y succeeds in securing 
good crops, even in a season when the go- 
as-you-please Rip Van Winkle farmer sig- 
nally fails and lugubriously laments the 
result of his lack of forethought and good 
management. 

PLAN FOR PERMANENCY.—At this season 
many farmers very appropriately mature 
plans for such permanent improvements as 
are needed, and would beautify and en- 
hance the value of their homesteads. In 
this matter well-to-do husbandmen often 
**miss it’? most decidedly by arrangieg for 
cheap and shackly dwellings, out-buildings 
and other structures, which should be built 
for both convenience and durability. Amer- 
ican farmers, as well as our people of other 
vocations, are prone to baild for temporary 
use only—apparently as if they intended to 
soon sell out and go West or elsewhere. 
This is a grave mistake. In our judgment 
it is true economy to build, plant and adorn 
for the children and grandchildren; and it 
is most unfortunate that the great mass of 
our people have so little regard for perma- 
nent homesteads with fine surroundings. 
If one has not the means to build for com- 
fort and durability this year, it will be 
better to wait until able rather than to 
erect a poor structure. But whatever one 
does in the way of improvement should be , 
done well, and the cost estimated closely 
before commencing. As we said in this 
journal a year ago, whether it be a house, 
barn or other building, fences, drainage, 
planting an orchard, or other improvement 
which will add to the value of the farm, it 
is wise economy to plan what is to be done, 
estimate the cost,and make in advance 
such arrangements as are necessary, so that 
when the time comes for action the work 
may be done promptly and properly. Im- 
provemenis like those we have mentioned 
add materially to the intrinsic value of one’s 
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homestead, besides increasing the general 
comfort and happiness of its occupants. 
SAVING HovusEHOLD LABOR. — Speaking 
of rural homes, their conveniences and com- 
forts, let us offer another timely sugges- 
tion. -In this progressive age farmers 
worthy of the name have the most improved 
tools and machines obtainable—reapers, 
mowers, threshers, tedders, grain-drills, 
corn-planters and cultivators, sulky-plows, 
potato-diggers, and indeed, labor-saving im- 
plements for about every operation they are 
called upon to perform. But how is it in 
regard to saving household labor, the slav- 
ish and almost ceaseless tasks of the farm- 
ers’ wives, daughters and “help”? True, 
some husbandmen are genuine progressives 
it-doorsas well as out—in their houses as 
well as in fields and gardens—for they pro- 
vide the best utensils and labor-saving in- 
struments for facilitating and lessening 







kitchen and other domestic work. And pray: 


why should not thc farmer’s wife have her 
sewing machine, washer and wringer, but- 
ter-worker, meat-chopper, and like labor 
and health-saving aids, while her husband 
is so plentifully supplied with the most ap- 
proved machinery for planting, cultivating 
and harvesting his staple and other prod- 
ucts? Men are often at fault about these 
things, and also for neglecting to assist their 
wives in various ways,so that many hus- 
bands really deserve far more Caudle lec- 
tures than they ever receive. The moral of 
these unpremeditated remarks is too plain 
to need elucidation; but we suggest that if 
any reader hereof is derelict in the matter 
he shouid begin the .year aright by provid- 
ing allthe household implements and con- 
veviences necessary to lessen the labor and 
prom te the ease and comfort of the femi- 
nines of his family. 

MAKE HoME ATTRACTIVE.—After secur- 
ing the requisite conveniences for family 
comfort, it is in order, and a good invest- 
ment, to expend some time and meaps—it 
will not require much of either—to render 
the country home attractive to both in- 
mates and visitors. To do this it is not 
necessary to procure showy aud expensive 
furniture. A little carpentering, papering 
and painting, at a trifling cost, would trans- 
form many a shabby-appearing home into 
one very cosy and attractive. Anda supply 
of wholesome, instructive and entertaining 
reading-matter would not only aid in the vi- 
tally important item of a home education 
but exercise a most salutary influence, and 
often prove an attraction for the young 
which would keep them from evil and cor- 
rupting associations. This would certain- 
ly be a great and lasting benefit. And after 
making in-doors neat, cosy and pleasant. let 
the surroundings be made correspondingly 
attractive. How this can be easily and 
cheaply done has often been told in THE In- 
DEPENDENT. A very small expenditure for 
flower seeds, shrubs and plants—and per- 
haps vines and trellises or arbors—with a 
little light labor would render charmingly 
attractive many a rural home whose sur- 
roundings are now quite otherwise. Let 
us suggest, therefore, that while arranging 
or “‘ making out his slate” for field and 
vegetable seeds, fruit trees, etc., the farmer 
consult the fair members of his family fn 
regard to what they desire in the way of 
flowers and plants for ornamentation. It 
is not too early to get the spring catalogs of 
some of the seedsmen and florists who ad- 
vertise in THE INDEPENDENT, and if what 
the wife and daughters select amounts toa 
V oran X or even more, you will be many 
times repaid in the pleasure derived by 
yourself, family and visiting friends from 
the beautiful accessories of your rnral or 
suburban homestead. 

GET SUPERIOR STock.—While planning 
his work for the coming season, and ar- 
ranging for seeds, fertilizers, implements 
and other necessary farm equipments, no 
farmer who desires to derive both pleasure 
and profit from his calling should omit to 
provide tor the improvemeut of his domes- 
tic animals. Highly advantageous as the 
keeping and breeding of only the best kinds 
of stock is conceded to be, comparatively 
few of our farmers give the subject merited 
attention. Almost every one knows that it 
is nearly as easy to produce an animal that 
will bring $100 as it is to raise one that will 
sell for only or less than half that amount. 
Thus improved stock is not only far the 
most profitable but there is real p'easure in 
its propagation. Whatever the kinds of stock 
kept—whether horses, cattle, sheep, swine 
or poultry—it pays best to have the best, 
provided one gives his animals good treat- 
ment. The almost worn-out adage, ‘‘breed 
from the best,” is the true gospel; and it 
should be unceasingly preached and printed 
until all the people who keep stock are con- 
vinced and eonverted. It is amazing that 
so many farmers who might greatly im- 
prove their flocks and herds at a trifling 
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the service of sires, will continue 
breed keep inferior and unprofitable 
animals, If any readers of this journal be- 
long to this class—and we trust only their 
car neighbors indulge in scrub stock— 
we pray them to start this year aright b 
resolving aud arranging toinstitute a ned 
cal reform as soorras ble. Those who 
study and understand the matter must 
certainly be convinced that the better the 
stock the greater will be the profit and 

leasure derived therefrom, and that com- 
bination of cogent reasons ought to induce 
early and positive action in the direction of 
decided improvement. 

Arp RURAL ORGANIZATIONS.—The bene- 
fits derivable by American ruralists from 
organization are so great that we are con- 
strained to refer to a subject often alluded 
to in THE INDEPENDENT, and again call the 
attention of a!l interested to its importance 
the welfare of the 


not 


ers. But of late years the spirit of progress 
and improvement seems to have aroused our 
rural population, and the associations 
which have been organized and become in- 
fluential in advancing and elevating agri- 
culture and those engaged in its pursuit are 
wielding a vast influence for good through- 
out the Union. In addition to the long-es- 
tablished and most useful associations 
known as agricultural societies and farmers’ 
club:, we now have the Grange (Patrons of 
Husbandry), the Farmers’ Alliance and the 
Farmers’ Institute. These three organiza- 
tions are exercising great influence and ac- 
complishing much in their respectivespheres 
to educate and elevate American agricultur- 
ists and give their avocation a rank equal to 
that of the learned professions. The agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations 
are also aiding greatly in the same direction; 
and if the farmers of the country are only 
true to themselves and their best interests, 
the time is not distant when they will exer- 
cise afar more powerful influence upon the 
legislation and destinies of the nation than 
ever before. The beginning of a new year 
is an appropriate time for farmers not al- 
ready members to join these organizations 
and aid in advancing the good work in 
which they are engaged—a work which is be 
ing prosecuted with great vigor and success. 





NOTES FOR THE FARMER. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


FARMERS can find much valuable ivufur- 
matien in the bulletins issued by the various 
Experiment Stations. Usually they are 
sent free to applicants within the State. 
The New York State station is at Geneva, 
) a 

While there is much of practical worth in 
these reports, there is also much that is too 
scientific. So with some agricultural jour- 
nals; they shoot above the heads of the 
masses. That never pays in agricultural 
journalism. 

The interest in Farmers’ Institutes seems 
to be increasing every year. The New York 
State Agricultural Society has arranged 
for some forty-five Institutes this winter. 
This is a good sign, and it is significant. 
Farmers are giving more thought to their 
business and are coming to the conclusion, 
which they have been long in reaching, that 
the mind can very greatly assist the hand 
in all farm occapations. 

The dairy interests of New York are 
among its most important farm interests. 
A vast amount of money is made from dairy 
products, and much more might be realized 
were more intelligent and easily practical 
methods pursued. It is one aim of the 
Farmers’ Institutes to enlighten the farm- 
er on the best methods for the dairy. 

How few of those farmers who have made 
no study of the subject, feed their dairy 
stock intelligently; that is, with a view to 
the best results. They feed the same for 
milk as for maintenance or growth, and then 
wonder why their dairy doesn’t pay. As 
this is a matter of much importance we give 
three or four rations recommended by Pro- 
fessor Roberts. Maintenance ration: 20 lbs, 
timothy hay, or 70 lbs. ensilage, or 15 lbs. 
oat straw with 4 !bs. wheat bran. Maulk ra- 
tion No.1: 10 lbs. brewers’ grains, 4 Ibs. 
crtton-seed meal, 8 lbs. wheat bran, 70 lbs. 
coro ensilage. No. 2: 10 lbs. clover hay, 10 
lbs. oat straw, 10 lbs. rvots, 1 lb. corn meal, 
3 lbs. cotton-seed meal, 4 lbs. bran. No. 3: 
20 lbs. corn fodder, 4 lbs. cotton-seed meal, 
6 lbs. bran, 2 lbs. corn meal. Col. F. D. 
Curtis,another excellent authority,gives the 
following formula: Hay, 20 Ibs., corn meal, 
2 lbs., linseed meal, 5 lbs.,or ensiJage,40 lbs., 
hay,10lbs.; brewers’ grains,5 lbs. ,cotton-seed 
meal, 4 lbs. Let the farmer who has been 
feeding hay, straw, turnips, meal, pump- 
kins, ensilage, etc., without any definite 
idea as to combination, try any of the 
above-named rations for a few weeks, and 
note the difference in results. 

We are glad to note the organization of a 
new crusade against fences. On the aver- 
age farm they are an eye-sore and a blemish, 
and the attendant hedge-rows of brambles 
and bushes make them doubly so. Down 
with the fences! And another thing worthy 
considération is the unnecessary spreading 
of-weed-seeds from farm to farm. It is 
Poe useless for one farmer to fight weeds 
if his neighbor lets his grow and go to seed. 
The wind is no respecter of persons and the 
winged weed seeds are carried to the neigh- 
bor’s clean fields by the millions. Just so 
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These are 
they who e resolutions in July to 
only see them unfulfilled in November. Re- 
member this, that ice is just about a sine 
qua non in the dairy business nowadays, 
when the system of deep-setting of milk is the 
custom. The ice-house need not be an expen- 
sive structure; not at all. Let there be adry, 
well-drained site, good ventilation through 
top of building, and ice well packed in saw- 
dust, Leave ten inches at least between 
sides of building and the body of the ice, in 
which put saw-dust. We recently saw an 
ice-house, built last winter, in which the ice 
melted badly last summer. It is packed too 
near the sides, that’s all. It is an excellent 
notion to have a double-siding, that is a 
sheathing on the inside of upright timbers, 
which, with an opening at the bottom, vir- 
tually makes an incasement of air.for the 
ice. Have adrain to carry away the water 
if there be any; there will usually be more 
or less meltivg in above grourd ice-houses, 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


A-CORN SALVE s3°:0its 


NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“after using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been for a year.” 
MRS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 
®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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To demonstrate the value of 
Tur INDEPENDENT as an adver- 
tising medium and to see hew 
many of its subscribers know a 
good thing when they see it, we 
will send to them on receipt of 
$5.00 this warranted, United 
States Standard Family Scale, 
weighing from 1-2 oz. to 244 


lbs. Address, 
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Binghamten, N.Y. 
Mention INDEPEND- 
ENT. 
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it the best remedy for croup, to which com- 
laint my children have been subject.”— 
Capt. U. Carley. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
** Four of my se pat were taken down at 


one time, the with influenza; 
they were soon cured by the use of 
CF Pectoral and Ayer’s Pills.” — 
. Powers, Red Lodge, Montana. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
Bold Ural Drugglate. Price $1; sis bottlos, $5 


Rev. J.W. Macomber, 
Mahopac. Putnam Co., N Y., 
writes: Dr. Seth Arnold’s Cough 
Killer cured me of 
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over twenty years ago. I have 
used it with universal success 
in my famil 
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SHINGLES 


COPPER, TIN PLATE, 
STEEL PLATE and 
TIN PLATE GALVANIZED, 


For covensag. pants and private buildings, barns and 
outhouses. ain, storm and fire proof. urable and 
ornamental. a oe. Altistic in finish. 
Without any exception the best in the world. Cata- 
logues free. Address 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
510 to 520 E. 20th 8t., New York City. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

pes 1. & thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper 
ties of weill-selected Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
en h to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified wit pase blood and a property nourished 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. ade simply with 
boiling water or milk. Sold only in half-pound tins, 
by Grocers, labelied thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO,, Homeopathic Chemists, 
mdon, England. 
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Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


‘or Free Distribution 
the State fully de- 
seri . A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 
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on farm sec 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. pes 
CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGEN7, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

6 Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventiens.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanently removed by ELECTROLYSIS. 
The only certain cure. 


ELECTRIC TREATMENT 


For all Chronic Diseases 
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Universally pronounced the finest in the 
world in equipment and treatment, 


BROOKLYN TURKISH BATH CO., 


32 & 34 Clinton St. (near Fulton), B’klyn, N.Y. 
We refer, by pérmission, to THE INDEPENDENT. _ 
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ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID 


In October, 1889, The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, reached and passed the point at which 
its total cash payments for : 


DEATH CLAIMS ALONE AMOUNTED TO ONE HUNDRED MiL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS. 


No other beneficent institution in the world has ever 
accomplished like results. 

A marvelous feature o1 these’ payments is the short 
space of time in which they were made, showing the phe- 
nomenal growth of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
It is indeed remarkable that a company starting without 
a dollar should within 46 years pay for the one account of 
death claims over $100,000,000. 

The payments of all Life Insurance companies natu- 
rally increase with age, and upon this rock of *‘ increasing 
death rates” all co-operative societies ultimately go to 
pieces. The Mutual Life, however, with its constantly in- 
creasing death claims is stronger to-day than ever. 
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Pure fresh air from out of doors positively 
heated. It will warm more cubic feet than 
any grate ever before offered to the public; 
the extra heat from hot air chamber is 
greater than that from a 10x14 register of 
the bestfurnaces. Fire maintained without 
trouble. Largest variety of tile for fire- 
places in New England. Manufacturers of 
brass and wrought-iron fenders, andirons, 
etc. Send stamp for circular. 

MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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